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ADVERTISEMENT. 


For the greater part of t)io translations in the present 
volinne the writ<,T is responsihlo. Save in a few jias- 
siiges in the “ wh<.*re the version, in tlio nu^asnro 

of the original, h/LS been supplied by a frieinl, lu? h;is 
thought it Ixdbtr to nunhir the meaning <if the Fntncli 
verses into English prose tha?j to attempt vei-ses of his 
own. Ife is not aware of any English translation into 
veree of th(} jilay.s of Corneille wldr'h w'ouM bo embn-«*d 
now, even by the most ])atient reader. The best, j)er- 
haps, i.s Ambrose Philip’s English version of Ihicino’s 
“ A!idrom;K|ue,” known under the title of “The Dis- 
tressed Mother,” which must liave found admiivi's in 
London during the last century; for many editions of 
it were printed, ami it was sevend times perforine*! upon 
our stage. The translations of the choruses in “ Athalie,” 
by Ihimlolph and Knight, will bo acknowledged in their 
proper place. 

The writer also desires to express Lis acknowledg- 
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iiU'Hts for the use lie has made of the edition of Cor- 
neille by Jr. Marty- Ljiveunx, and of the edition of 
Ihicinc by M. Taul Jlesnard, especially of the Ibo- 
j;raiihical Notice in the latter work ; and also of the 

* Histoiro de la Vie de Corneille’ by the late JI. 
Taschercau. 
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CORNEILLE. 


CIIAPTKR I. 


mOQKAPIlICAL NOTICE. 

Pieree Corneille, tl.c oI,lc»t Kronch dramatist rvitli 
rvhoso name tho world is familiar, was l,oni at liou™ 
111 Aormandy, on tho 6th of Juno 1606. Ho was thj 
oldest of sovon children of Piorro Corneille, emnd. 
mastor of tho wmah, and forests in the Vicomtd of 
leOHon. Wo know little of his bringing np, except that 
lio WM edneated by tho Je.snits at Rouen, ami that 
when he was a boy of fonrUon he ha.l given to him a 
arge foho vohinio as a j.rizo for good conduct or for 
imdicency in some bmnch of learning. Also, probahly 
a few jcirs later, he obhuned another i,ri/.e for a trans- 
lation into French verso of the ‘ Phamalia ’ of I.ncan. 
J-ucan and Seneca seem to have Ikcii Ida favourites 
among the Utin authors ; and many years aftcnvanls, 

1 oilcan reproached him for not lioing aide to distinguish 
the diircrenco between Lucan and Virgil. Con.cillo 
Kept an aircetmnate remembrance of his school-days. 
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for in the year 1668 the Pere Dclidel, one of his old 
masters, asked him to 'write a few verses as preface to a 
book which ho was going to publish ; and the poet, then 
past sixty, composed for his old friend and instructor 
an o<le expressing his gratitude for benefits received in 
former days, and attributing to the master all the merit 
whicli the pupil had acquired from his teaching. 

In 1624, when he was only eighteen years of ago, 
Cornoillo was formally admitted and sworn in ns an 
advocate before the Parliament at Rouen ; but it docs 
not appear that lie ever made any serious attempt to 
))n»ctiso at the bar. It is probable that he felt him- 
self to bo timid and awkwattl, and that ho fearetl his 
unreadiness of speech would stand in the way of Ins 
making a success ns an advocate. In 1628, his father 
bought for him a judicial appointment; but this now 
ofllco does not seem to have employed much of his time, 
or to have added materially to his income. 

"Wnmu Corneille was thirty ycare of ago ho >vroto 
“ The Cid,” — the play which, more than any other, has 
made his name popular. Until that time ho had not 
made liiinsolf known, except to tho actors and othere 
who took an interest in tho theatre. His early plays 
were ]>robably bettor than those of others of tho time, 
but they did not create for him a reputation beyond tho 
walls of Paris. His first play wjis a comedy called 
“ Miilite,” — a name which ho took from that of a young 
lady, a ^Mademoiselle Milet, with whom he was much in 
love. He had written and addressed a sonnet to her, 
which he afterwards developed into a five-act comedy in 
verse. The sonnet is introduced into the play in the 
fourth scene of the second act. It was Uio cxistom with 
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writers in those days to make their capital out of the 
stories and adventures of the day. Tliey would (,ft. n 
depict what took jdace in actual society. It was ru>- 
toniary to make use of ladies’ names, and ladies liked it ; 
hut iladciuoiselle Milet was of a sterner natuio than 
others, and she (piarrellcd with tlie poet who liad thus 
immortali.se.d her. 

“ Melite ” first api)cared in 1029. Corneille intrusted 
hie piece U) .Mondory, the cliief of a company of ac tors 
tlien at liouen ; and Mondory thought the j.Jay so good, 
that he determined to take his troupe to Paris and test 
the merit of the comedy before an ajiprecintive audience. 
It liad a great success, and the autlior’s name soon 
became known in tlie tlic^ilriciil world. Sjeeaking of 
“Melite” many years afterwards, Corneille says: ‘'This 
was my first trial. The comedy was far from lieing 
written acconling to rule, bociuiso I did not know then 
tliat any rid^ existed.' My only guides were a little 
common-sense and the pLays of tlie late Ilanly, whos.* 
pen was more prolific than it was elegant” 

Alexander Hardy was a most voluminous writer. He 


liimsell has said that lie wrote live huinlre^l jiluvs. 
Tragedy, come<Iy, historical or pastoral, were all one to 
him. Ho joined and minghwl every thing as his fancy 
at tlie moment told him, ignoring every imaginahlo rule 
except that of pleasing his audience. Ho, at any rate, 
perceived that the important husincss of the dramatist 
was to w'rite for the stage, and not for the reailer. The re- 


verse of this lias ever been a fault common to the AvriteiB 
of Ireiich tnigedy. Hardy had a wild and productive 
faculty of his own, inventing everj thing on the spur of 
tlie moment ; and if he hud been bom a hundred years 
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later, say in IGGO, Itc would in all probability have left 
good work beliind him. lie was a poor man, and was 
obliged to work for his daily bread. The remuneration 
then given to dramatic authors was very small. A play- 
wright was liired by a troupe of actors to keep them sup- 
plied with new plays, and he was looked upon by them ns 
one of the company. He followed them in all their pere- 
grinations through the country, and was occasionally made 
to act the parts of kings and confidants in his own pieces. 
^Vo learn from Scarron’s novel, the ‘ Roman Comique,* 
that “the poet of the company” did not occupy a very 
dignified or a very enviable position. In all this wo ai*e 
remiude<l very much of wliat took place in regard to our 
own stage in the time of Queen Elizsvbeth. Du Ryor, a 
Eronch author who lived at this time, was paid four 
francs for every hundred Alexandrine verses — or verses 
of twelve syllables — and two francs for every ht^ndred 
voi'ses of eight syllables ; and there is no reason to think 
that Hardy was rowaixlcd more bountifully. The author 
doubtless received his money irregularly. Sometimes 
payment was made to him upon one sj’stcm, and some- 
times upon aiiother. The fixed plan of allowing him 
two parts out of the net profits of the receipts had not 
yet been introduced. An actress of the Hotel do Bour- 
gogne theatre spoke the fooling of the company very 
accurately when she said : “ lilonsiour Corneille has 
done us groat harm. Wo formerly bought our pieces 
for tliroe francs a-night. Everybody was accustomed to 
this arrangement, and wo used to make money. Now, 
Monsieur Corneille’s plays cost ua a great deal, and wo 
make very little.” It would bo difficult to determine 
whether the man who was paid four francs for qvory 
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]iuntlrca verses in his pLiy, or lie wlio got three fnuics 
every niglit liis piece was performed, was in the worse 
condition. But it would seem that the successes c)f 
ComeiUe’s early plays did help to make the condition 
of the luoro rcmunorntivc. 

Our author’s second jday, also a comedy, was “ Cli- 
tandre.” It had Wn said that “ Melite ” was wanting 
in interest, 'llie public liad hitherto been accustomed to 
complicated adveiitim*s, to extravagant situations, and to 
the broad jests with which authors and actors liad endeav- 
oured to please them; and the most enthusiastic jmrt of 
tlie audiencefoiind themselves disappointed with a comedy 
whicli tlicy tliought poor and tame hecanso an attemjit 
had been made to imitate tlie manners of every<Iuy life, 
Corneille, m tliis second play, atteni])U.-d to retain tbo 
e.-isy unaffected language which lie had already adopted ; 
but he employed in his plot^not altogether successfuJly 
— the complications and imhroyUos to which Ilanly and 
other writers liad accustomed the audience. But from 
the first, Conieille undoubtedly did sendee in siuiplify- 
Uig the language of the dram.x Jlaiixd, in one of his 
plays, makes a man s.ay to his mistress, “ Stay, my sun 
oTid she answers, “ If I am a sun I ought never to 
sUnd still." Corneille would not have cjilk-d a woman 
a sun for the siiko of introducing so jioor a joke. 

Corneille printed his second comedy before bis fiist, 
and in the preface alludes (o the prejudice that then 
existed against authors printing their plays, lie says 
that he had been advised not to print what he had 
written ; but Tuiivehj adds that other authors have had 
the same caution given to them, and linvo not fol- 
lowed it. lionsurd, Malherbe, and ThiJophile, he saj's, 
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thought hut littlo of such advice. He, if ho c<annot fol- 
low tlicin in their hotter qualities, will at any rate imi- 
tate their faults, — if it bo a fault in him to print what 
he lias written. The publication of a play in this way 
was, however, a less advantage to the author then than 
Jiow ; for readers were comparatively few, and many 
who ilolightcd to listen had not yet learned to read flu- 
ently. Poets, as yet little accustomed to deal with tho 
booksellers, found their comi>onsation in society. Tho 
drawing-mom poet was fvted and made much of, and 
in certsiin circles ho was considered to bo tlie lion of 
tlio hour. Flattery was a common coin amongst theso 
vei-se-makers \ as ono man gave unto his neighbour, so 
di«l his neighbour give unto him. Corneille was then ris- 
ing in tho world ; and wo find prefixed to La Veuvo,’* 
his thinl comedy, no loss than twenty-six sonnets or 
stanzas complimenting him upon tho success and upon 
tho beauty of his play. This was in the year 1633. 
In tho year 1636, when “Tho Cid” camo out, theso 
neighbours, as wo shall see presently, were not disposed 
to bo so gnicious towaixls liim. 

In “Tho Illusion ” wo fuid tho Matamoro, ono of tho 
characters of Spanish comedy, brought upon tho French 
stage, — not indeed for tho first time; hut it may bo 
well to show that Comoillo used tho character. Tho 
Spanish captain is tho typo of tho empty swaggerer of 
whom Plautus and Terence wore so fond, and who was 
so popular on our own stage in Parollcs and Bobadil. 
The character scorns to have died out in Franco after 
tho middle of tho seventeenth century. In all ^loli^re’s 
plays wc do not find one example of the Mntamoro. 
Xor has tho character remained popular with us. 
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Towards the end of “ The Illusion " Corneille introduces 
a few lines with the object of showing that he is proud 
of writing for the stage. He remarks that the tlieatre is 
much more highly thought of now than it was before 
hU time. All honest-minded people ina)' go there and 
ainu.se thenuselves innocently. The king and his court- 
iers find it to l>e a most agreeable and instructive pastime. 

Then, speaking more materially, lie declares tliat, “ if 
people are to ]>o judged by their means, the theatre is 
not such a Ixid speculation.” On one occasion when 
lie was elated by liis success, ho coupled the name of 
another dramatic author with his own, and exclaimed : 
“ Rotrou and I will make a living for the mountebanks.” 
Much of tho change, os he well know, was duo to 
him.self. Reforo ho began to write for tho stage, tho 
comedies of tho time were often coarse and licentious; 
and tliough the amelioration probably did not take ]>laco 
suddenly, Corneille’s good example was not without its 
effect upon liis contemporaries. Ho was well thought of 
in liigh jdacc.s, and wa.s honoured by l>cing counted fxs 
one of the five authors whom Richelieu enrolled in his 
service. A few words ul>out those men wll lie said iire.s- 
eiitly in aj>eaking of “ Tho Cid,” tho play that made 
Corneille’s name so suddenly jiopular. 

For many years C'orneillo livc<l at Rouen. He pre- 
ferrexl the quiet of the town where ho was born — then 
tho capital of tho province of Nonnandy — to tlio more 
hu.sy lifo of Paris. Up to the great city ho wouhl go 
when the needs of his profession required it. Ho had 
been curious to see liow “ il<51ite ” would bo received by 
the metrojK>litan audience ; and when Mondory, tho actor, 
determined to take his troupe to Paris, ho accompanied 
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them. Eut until the year 1662, when ho was nearly 
sixty years of age, his homo was always at Rouen. 
There also lived at Rouen 'M. de Chalon, who had 
been an olTiccr in the household of Mario do lyfedicis. 
Ho introduced himself to our author, and after a few 
preliminary compliments, said to him: “ Tlio kind of 
comedy tliat you liavo liitherto undertaken can only 
l)rocuro for you temporary credit. You will find in the 
Spanish dramatists some subjects M-hich, if they are 
ti-eated after our fashion, and by liands as competent ns 
yours, would produce a great effect. You should learn 
their language. It is not difficult. I will teacli you 
what I know of it; and until you can r&ul by your- 
self, I will translate you some passages out of Guillen 
do Castro.” Corneillo profited by the advice, and re- 
warded his good-natured friend by writing “ The Cid.” 

In “ The Cul,” ns in other jdays of the time, wo find 
those high transcendental notions of chivaliy which the 
I'ronch dramatists liad copied from the romance-writers 
then in vogue. When these jiroso fictions had fallen 
into discredit by the ridicule cast upon them by Don 
Quixote, they were replaced by pastoral romances, heroic 
romances, and liistorical romances. I'or upwaitls of half 
a century in France, tlio novels of D’Urfeo, Gomberville, 
Calpronide, MadomoisoUo do Scudi^ry, and Jladamo do 
La Fayette, were read with the greatest avidity. To us 
who have grown accustomed to the moro rapid move- 
ment and livelier action of modem fiction, these long 
romances are unpalatable ; but during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, they were not only esteemed 
themselves, but had a predominating influonco upon 
the dramatic literature of the time. Tho dramatists, 
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wlien they s;»w what the i>eoplo liked, naturally followed 
in the same stmin. Afl'uctation, to use a vague hut intel- 
ligible word, was the fault of the j)eople as well as of 
the authors, and there were few writers completely free 
from it Much of the language of soft and idle gallan- 
try was coj>ied by the dramatists from the novel-writers. 
Corneille an<l Jhicine, like other men, had at first to 
I'iarn tln*ir lesson. They were only <loing after the 
fiushion of their time. Kven Moliere, who wiis alwav.s 
s;itirising the follies of the ago, fell a victim to the 
prevailing .styhi. Ilis own heroic comedy, ‘ Don Garcie 
de oS’avam*,’ abouinls in passages of exaggcnito<i tender- 
ne.ss and i<Ue rhetoric. 'J'he grind folk who fillwl the 
Ixixea of the theatre liked to hear the h>v<Ts on tlu- stage 
use tlie language whieli was employed in all the senti- 
mental intercourse of their own coteries, 

A word fihoiihl be said as to the laws (»f the 
unities — those rules winch the French drunatists of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, not very cor- 
rectly, imagined were ]ai<l <lown by Aristotle, and which 
they adopted, harlly knowing why they <lid so, but witli 
some j)reconceivcd iilea that rules dchning the purpose 
and aim of the dnima would in themsedves bo valuable; 
and also, that laws of restntint jireventing an author 
from incongruities, or from absurd complications in liu 
story, would have a salutary clTcct on his play. The re- 
<|uirements were, that in every dninm there should he a 
unity of time, a unity of place, and a unity of action. 
In other words, it wiis intended that tlio events in a play 
should all 1x5 comprised in twenty-four hours, tliat the 
scene of action should throughout virtually remain un- 
changetl, and that the interest in the play should be con- 
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fined to one event, so that the mind of the spectator might 
not be diverted by extraneous matter. This last rule was 
the only one to which Aristotle gave much concern. “ Ho 
attaclied no importance to the external unities of time 
and place, . . . The peculiarity of the Greek drama, 

in which a chorus remained constantly present and the 
curtain never fell, almost necessitated ‘the unities;’ but 
Aristotle only concerns himself with internal unity, 
which he aiys that 1 ragedy must have, in common with 
every other work of art, and which consists in making 
every part boar an organic relation to the whole, so that 

j»o j)art could bo altered or omitted without tho whole 
sufibring.” ‘ 

A slight acquaintance with French tragedy will show 
tho baneful effect of these self-imposed laws. In Spain 
and in Liiigland tho unities were disregarded ; tragedy 
and comedy were largely mixed. Consequently tho 
spectator was interesU^d and amused. But by obedi- 
ence to these rules, the imaginative powers of tho \\Titor 
are stilled, and tho interest of tho sjHJctator or of tho 
reader becomes mechanical. Tho author's ingenuity is 
exorcised in leading his characters out of tho labjTinth 
he has constructed, bccauso it is forbidden to thorn to 
walk upon tho grass. In Kngland, at all events, wo like 
walking upon tho grass ; and if wo arc not allowed to do 
so, walking to us ceases to havo any charm. 

In England and in Spain tho dramatic poets followed 
no other guides but thoir own inspiration and public 
taste. This was not so in France, excepting in tho 
early comedies and farces. From them, if popular will 

* See the volume on Aristotle by Sir Alexander Grant in tho “ An- 
dent Classics for English Readers," pp. 96, 97. 
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had l><?en allowed its way, a national dnima might have 
Ixjen founded. Dating from the beginning of tlie socoml 
quarter in the seventeentli century, the dnunatic writers 
in France were hehl bound to foUow an official system 
of uniform laws, decreed ancl enforce<l by a wrong- 
headed and bigoted literary administration, made up of 
a few jHrdants who kncAV nothing of the reqxurcments of 
the theatre, over which they had set themselves uj) ns 
schoolmasters and as governors. The Chajiclains, the 
]M<i'nages, the Cotin.s, the Mairets, the D’A»d>ignncs, and 
others, did not understand Moli^Te when he said to them, 

“ Je vous suis gamut 

Qn’un sot savant cat sot plus ^pi’un sot ignomnt." 

Ilut it was for them, and to one of tliem, that the remark 
was made. 

The Knglish reader of Comeillo and of lincino will 
do well to divest himself, as far as ho can, of all recol- 
lection of 8hakc8{>carc and his mode of engaging our 
attention. It is luirdly jmssiblo to find a greater dis- 
Bimilarity than that w'hich exists between the method 
of our greatc.st poet and those of the dramatists wo 
are now considering. As wo rciul French tragedies, 
we can hardly persuade ourselves that “ to hold tlio 
mirror up to nature " has heen an object with tlio 
WTitcr. lie has rather cndeavoureil to surround liis 
personages with a halo of glory, to invest tliom with 
an air of more tlian human nobility and sublimoncss, 
and therefore to exceed what nature hud intended. 
It is in this forced and unnatural state that they 
move, and act, and have their being. They are clothed 
with an air of unreality which they cannot shake off, 
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iuid -which the reader or the spectator can rarely’ forget. 
If a young English student, possesvsing a fairly good 
knowledge of French for the purposes of reading, and 
also an acquaintance with any dozen of Shakespeare’s 
I'lays, were to question Inmself, after reading six plays 
of Corneille and six plays of Eacine, as to the main 
ddfercnces between the English and the French authors, 
the answer would be, that Shakespeare’s personages arc 
human beings, that they are men and women with a 
soul and a will of their own ; while with Corneille and 
Encine and with Conieillo more especially — they are 
dressed uji fip.rea which always speak ns from stilts 
ami from behind masks. Ho would say to himself in- 
stinctively and unconsciously: “This is' not humanity; 
men and women cannot act and talk in this way.” In 
our English heroic dmmas wc see the same faulU, the 
same unreality, because we have tried to make our men 
and women bigger and nobler than the life-size model. 
ISO man, oven on the shigc, is a hero simply because lie 
calls Inmself a hero. The power of adjusting the char- 
acters and the situations to the focus through wliich they 
ai-o seen is one of the nicest and severest tesU which the 
di-amatist lias to undergo. The measuring of the ojyiwue 
ffn iltrafre is a very important feature in the nature of 
his art. Unless such measurement is observed, it is 
almost impossible to give an air of truth to the scene, or 

to create in the mind of the spectator any lively sym- 
jiathy with tlie actors. 

If wo feel a want of life in the personages of the 
play, we must also necessarily find it in the general 
dramatic action. With Corneille and with Bacine wo 
are conscious of the want of by-play. Both Shakespeare 
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and Molioro felt ini?tinctively the necessity of the a<l- 
dition of such work to their main plots. In their plays 
WQ are seldom wearied by long speeches whh li do not 
elucidate the character of the spe«rkcr, and which do not 
assist the action td the piece. In one of his essays 
Macaulay expresses his dislike to books of “Elegant 
Extracts,” ami acids, It is not too mucli to say tluit 
the gi’eat plays of Shakespeare would lose loss by bring 
dej)rived of all the passages which are commonly called 
the fine passjiges, than tljose p.assages lose by being rend 
separately from tho play. This is p<-Eliaps the highc.-.st 
praise that can ho given to a dramati.'ct.” It is not uih'Ii 
tlje “ fine pa.sf»ages ” that the action of a play depcud.«, 
nor Is it in tho “ fine passages ” tliat it i.s mainly shown. 
If wind Macaulay has Aiid be true of Shakesj)eure, it i.s 
e.cpially true of Moliere. Hut with Corneille and with 
Itacino wo feel this to a very nnich less degre-e. 

Wo have often cause tcj regret the conditions under 
which tho authors of French tmgodies wrote their play.x. 
We regret the laws of tho unities because of the air of 
dulmwjs they impo.so upon tho play, and l>ecau.so they 
debar tho plea.sing and perfectly natural fancies or illu- 
sions which every spectator or rcyider likes to create 
for himself. Wo miss also in French tragedy tho ad- 
inixturo of tho grave and gay sides of liuinan life. Their 
writers looked upon tho gravity of tho situation as being 
so solemn and so serious that any idea of mirth would 
have Ixion considenMl indecorous. Our friendly neigh- 
bours, when they first know anything of Shakespeare, re- 
ganlcd him as a wUtl unkempt man, who, with a strong 
touch of genius, sorely wanted tho amenities of civili8c<l 
life to make his plays even tolerable. There was about 
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him, they fondly thought, an ignoranco of the laws of 
dramatic art wliich gave to liis tragedies an air of in- 
supportable barbarity. Tlie jestings of the grave-diggcre 
m “ Hamlet,” and many of the speeches of Edgar in 

King Lear, would, two hundred years ago in Fmnce, 
liave been thought to be amusement iit only for savages! 

M hen “ The Cid " first came out in Paris at the end 
of the year 1C36, it instantly made the reputation of 
Corneille. It was the fimt tragedy in the Fi-ench lan- 
guage that liad been popular. No former play had been 
received in France with so much enthusiasm, and no 
author I.ad been welcomed with such exclamations. 
Coriieille’s earlier pieces had been approved by his 
fellow -dramatists,— men who for the most part were 
older than himself, — and they could afford to praise las 
early attempts. Put wlien lie outstripped them, the en- 
courngement and the patronage that had been vouchsafed 
to him were exchanged for mneour and vituiiemtion. 
Autliors that before lia.i greeted liim kindly, now wrote 
libels on him. With the single exception of Potrou all 
the dniniatists of the day looked upon him with envy 
because he had so stirred the hearts of the public that 
Uieir own pieces wore thought poor in comparison. 
Richehou, the great Minister of tho day, was himself 
desirous of literary reputation. In spite of tho opinion 
of Guizot, it must bo admitted that Richelieu was jeal- 
ous of Corneille’s fame, and that but for tho feeling of 
jealousy, lie would not have been so determined to sub- 
ject » The Cid ” to tho rigour of tho Academy’s criticism. 
Richelieu’s passion for tho theatre was very strong. 
Could lie have gratified his o^vn ambition, lio would 
have written for the stage himself. Being unable to 
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tlo this, he engaged otliers to write for him, — ho choos- 
ing the s»ibject of the plays, arranging the scenes, and 
occasionally putting in some detestable verses of his own. 
Five authors — Doisrobert, Colletet, Corneille himself, 
l)e I’EstoLle, and liotrou — were jMiid by him to write 
comedies an<l tragcslies, each having one act allotte.1 to 
him as liis portion of the work. On one occasion, in tlu* 
“ Comedie des Tuileries," Corneille, who had the third act 
intrusted to him, took upon himself to deviate from the 
instructions he hatl i-eceive<l from his master. IJiclielieu 
bexame very angr)', and toM Corneille that lie ought to 
have an “esprit de suite,” — meaning that he, like his 
colleagU(«?, should be obedient b; onlers. 

Any attempt to describe the cjuarrel which was thrust 
on the Academy by Kielielieit in regaixl to “ 'J'he Cid,” 
would he too long for this little memoir. Corneille had 
writU-n his play for the jKJople, ami by the j)eople it was 
well received, Pellisson, the historian of the Fivnch 
Academy, has left us an account of liow that institution 
was forced by the great Minister to give a written criti- 
cism on the play. "What he says carries with it an air 
of truth, and his opinion may Ihj accepted as trustworthy. 
The decision of the judges was ujkui the wliolo hostile 
to “ The Cid,” — and was so, no doubt, in accordance with 
tlie AlinUtoris wishes. 

The next throe tragedies of Corneille all np|K*ared 
upon the stage in 1640. For rather more than three 
j'ears no new play of his had come out, but lie liad not 
lieen inactive in the meanwhile. “ Horace ” was the 
first play after “Tlie Cid,” and this ho dedicated to 
Kichelieu — from motives of policy wo may imagine — so 
as to flatter the vanity of the great man who liad done 
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what hn could to injure tlic success of his Inst tragedy. 
Corneille probably meant by his dedication to propitiate 
the great man and secure himself from other annoyances 
of the S!une kind. After “Honice,” was played “Ciniia 
and after « Cinna,” “ Polyouete.” Upon these four last- 
mentioned dramas, to which may be added “ Le Mou- 


tour, the fame of Corneille now mainly rests. Ilis 
early pieces — those written befoi-o “The Cid ” are for- 

gotten, except by those who liave made the early French 
stage an object of study ; and so are also nearly all Ins 
trage.lies ^^Titten after the date of » Le Afenteur.'’ A 
few verses here and there may bo remembered, and llie 
catastrophe of “ liodogiino ” is a proof that tlio author’s 
hand had not lost its cunning ; but the geneml eftect 
of Corneille’s later tragedies is iinmeasumldy below 

that of “The Cid,” of “Horace,” of “ Cimia,” and of 
“ PoIyoncU'.” 

, I\roli,'TO is reported to have .said that Corneille owed 
liis happiest verses to a fairy who for a few years used 
to lake compassion on him ; the fairy would whisper a 
.lozen or twenty voi-ses into his ear, and then tly away : 
after a while the good-natured elf would ily back again, 
and not finding the \vork much advanced, would whisper 
a few more voices. Corneille is not the only author to 
whom the story of tho fairy may ho applied— who has 
written successfully for a time, and lias then fallen off. 
His fairy certainly deserted liini. IS^overtheless ho was a 
steadfastly laborious man, and was unaware that his kind 
friend had loft him. He was obliged to work for his daily 
hi-cad; hut his mind was not so creative nor so rich in its 
productiveness as that of IVroliere, to wliom wo owo tho 
story of tho fairy. Nature had not endowed him so fully 
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ns she liad endowed the comic poet, anti lie Jiad si>ent 
tlie most precious of her gifts before the half of liis dm- 
Jiintic career was finished. 

Corneille is eulogised by French WTiters generally 
more strongly even than liacine. AVo find some laud'- 
ntory but not very elo.pient words of A'oltaire, to tho 
efiect that “France caUs him The Great, not only to 
dwtinguish him from his brother, but also from tho rest 
of mankind.” Englishmen may admire him without l>e- 
ing so enthusiastic in his praise. English renders would 
I.rohably like liim Wtter if his style were les.s pompons. 
Jt has been said often enough, and with a certain amount 
<'f truth, that Corneille’s language is such ns to show us 
the chivalrous ami high-spirited nohleman of the rei-rn 
of Louis XIU. The French pc*ople hail not as yet 
forgotten the ndigious civil wars at the cml of tho Inst 

• A _ turmoil was still 

nfe in the breast of every grand seigneur who could 
command nml put himself nt tho licad of a amaU Ixidy 
<‘f men; tho love of adventure, of intrigue, and of 
dunng exploits, was strong throughout tho country •— 
mid these sentiments are s^iid to have found expression 
in the tragedies of Corneille. His own contemporaries 
Kind of him, that he did not jmy much attention to his 
style — that he was thinking more of tho lessons ho 
was intending to tench tlmn of tho language in which ho 
taught them. However this may be, wc are sure that 
Conic ille thouglit much of the principles ho was ndvo^ 
eating. His heroines always act in stern accordanco 
with their idea of duty. He was very apt to put long 
moral discourses into the mouths of his principal char- 
acters, weakening the action for the sake of tlio lesson 
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it was meant to teach. Douhtlcss Corneille is not sin- 
gular in this practice. A comparison of “ Cinna ” with 
“Julius Caesar” will at once show the diflorence, into 
which our space forbids us to enter. There is much fine 
poetry in “Cinna;” hut all lively interest in tlie play 
is ilestroycj hy the tedium of reading or listening to 
long declamatory arguments on State policy: and the 
faults of “ I’ompt^o ” in this rCvSpcct arc still gi'cater than 
those of “ Cinna.” 

“ I’olyeucte ” is perhaps, of all Corneille's plays, the 
most likely to find favour with English readers. The 
interest is wider than in “Horace,” and of a more 
attractive character than m“ThoCid.” Wo see at the 
outset that the hero of the play is to hccoino a convert 
to Christianity. His religious zeal, shown hy his going 
into the pagan temi)lo and breaking the heathen gods, 
was much condemned hy the fashionable ladies at the 
Hotel de Kambouillet, to whom Corneille read his ting- 
edy before it was brought out on the theatre. It wjis 
the custom in those days for poets to read their poems 
in their friends’ drawing - rooms. The great ladies 
would take a pride in inviting people to their houses 
to hear the authors of the day read their unpublished 
verses. AVe are told that llacine read his own vei’ses 
remarkably well, but that Corneille’s reading was far 
from graceful or impressive. Ho was by nature timid 
and awkwartl. His nephew, Fontenelle, who was very 
little inclined to speak disparagingly of his uncle, says 
that “ his pronunciation was not quite distinct ; ho 
would read his linos with animation, but without any 
elegance.” 

The accounts that we find of Corneille’s personal 
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api>earancc do not err upon the side of flattery. 

A igneul-Marville, a conteniponiry, tells us that whJn 

first he saw the poet lie took him fur a shoj.keeper. 

And tlie same writer says: “His convois^atiun was so 

Iieavy tliat it soon licoame e.xtremcly wearisome. ‘Wlieii 

Ins intimate friends, who would liave wished l.im to l>o 

IH-rfect in everj-thin- told him of his slight defects he 

used to smile and say, ‘I am none the less Pierre Cor- 

iH'dle.’ He never spoke French correctly; perl.aiKS ho 

did not trouble Inmself about Ix-iiig scruimlously accu- 

nito. Of all the litemry men of Ids time whose names 

have come down to us, Corneille had jK-rJiaps the n.o.t 

licTfect ai.precintion of Ids own jK.wers. He rendmls us 

of the charming etfroiiUry with which Homce sines his 
own praise — 


“Ejiegi monuincntum .xre porenniu'.” 

" I iiave reared a inoiiiimeiit more durable than bniss.” 

Corneille says of himself, with almost cpnil Ixildness— 

“.Te ne dois (ju'i'i moi eeul toute nia reiionimee.’' 

“ 1 o myself <.nly I owe my whole nuiown.'’ 


He would occasionally say things of Idmscdf in a 
simple-mindcil, wou-« way wliich caused liis friends to 
smile at his innocence, and which made liis detractors 
accuse him of faults winch in truth were not his. Ho 
was a n-served and timid man, and was fully conscious 
<.f his own inability to tdk easily and jd^asantly in 
general society. It was because ho was uwnro of tho 
various comlitions of Ids mind on different occasions 
tliat he wrote some verses on Inmself which may bo 
thus roughly translated : 
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“ In the art of making love, how various is my skill ! 

I write it pretty well, but I make it verj' ill. 

I have a facile pen, but a most unready tongue ; 

Gay enough upon the stage, at home I’m always ^vrong. 

Few can listen to me long and not show that they arc bored. 
Till my sighings and my whisperings from other lips are 
heard.” 

Cornoillo tnxito these lines about 1638, not long after 
tlm first appearance of “Tlio Cid,” and then locked them 
up in his ettpboard. ^lany years later ho began a letter 
to one of his friends by quoting them, and said : “Hero 
is a little picture I made of myself twenty years ago ; I 
am not worth much more now than I was then.” As wo 
look at his little picture, wo arc unconsciously, and some* 
what stningoly, reminded of our oum well-loved Oliver 
Goldsmith. With liis shyness and simplicity, Corneille 
W5XS a proud man, and his spirit was at times high 
and haughty. Shortly after the p\ihlication of “ The 
Oi<l,” ho published a short epistle in verse, whicli ho 
called “ Kxcuso It Aristc.” This was probably meant ns 
an answer to his critics. '\\’licther his critics were or 
were not in the wrong, Conicillo’s reply Avas very in- 
judicious, and brought doum upon him the ridicule of 
men Avhoso sense of honour Avas as much below his, 
as his oAvn tragedy had been above their previous 
compositions. 

In 1647, Comeillo avos chosen a member of the French 
Academy. Ho had already tAvico submitted his name 
for election, but on each occasion another candidate Avas 
j)roforrcd — nominally on the ground that ho lived at 
Kouen, instead of in Paris. But in fact the Academi- 
cians Avero loath to choose os one of their associates a man 
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whose pla}- they had only a few years since been forced 
to criticise, wliilo the public voice spoke unanimously in 
its favour. lie.sidence in Paris wjis no doubt considered 
desirable for every member, but it was not then so 
impenitive a.s it has since Wome. Corneille’s discourse, 
pronounce<l on the day of his reception, h hardly worthy 
of tlie author of “ Pulyeucte.” VTa need not go into the 
charge brought against him for want of accuracy iu his 
own hniguage. "We here in England are iKuind to pre- 
sume that Corneille’s French is good enough for us. 
The accusiition ha.s heen made fre«juently, and notahlv 
hy ^ oltain*. But there comes upon us a certain feeling 
of disj»pj)ointment when wo rc*a<l the speecli that a great 
literary man has Jnade upon his entry into a great 
liU-niry institution, and fiml it to Ik; a confused jingle 
<»f words winch we can Imnlly undershuid, and which 
we are driven to conchule were not clearly uji<lei'stoo<I 
by their author. Corneille’s oratorical defoct.s w<‘re well 
known ; ami Fn-nchmen, wlien they have been obliged 
to 8j)eak tif his Aca<lemical harangtic, have congnitulatcKl 
him upon having made it verj' .‘•Ijort. But in truth, 
Corneille’s genius was invgulur, and by no means omni- 
l)rc.sent. He wrote j)oelry because he felt the /in* burning 
within him. But when his fire had become exhausted, 
liis poetry vanished witli it. He long continued to uTite 
verse.s in which there was a sparkle every now and then, 
but the life and soul of the poet no longer showed itself. 
3’..ven in his haj)j)ier days ho was hardly an accomplished 
literary craftsman. ^Vs has been said elsewhere, I»e 
endwivoured too fre<iuently to be antithetical. Instead 
of smootliness and softness of expression, instead of a 
quiet and sulxlued force, we find that with him ever}’- 
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tiling moves by starts and sudden jerks. Spasmodic 
strength is never lasting ; nor is enthusiasm, when caused 
by clamour, so long enduring as quieter manifestations, 
ivliether of joy, of iiassion, or of love. Such is the 
feeling that constantly occure to us in reading Corneille’s 
tmgedies. "We are made to imagine that wo aitJ listen- 
ing to a man who wishes to throw a peculiar emphasis 
on to every word. 

“ IVrtharito,” first played in 1C52 or in 1653, failed 
altogetlier ; and then Corneille determined to give uj> 
writing for the stjige. “Theodore,” “ Heraclius,” “ An- 
dromede,” “ Don Sanchc d’Anigon.” and “ Nicom^-do,” 
his last five jilays before “ Pertharite,” had all succeeded 
poorly ; and the poet bethought himself that he would 
abandon his pix*fession, and employ his time in going on 
with his translation of ‘ The Imitation of Jesus Christ.’ 
1 he first jiart of this had appeaivd in the year 1651, In 
his i>ix‘faco to “ Pertliarito,” ho says : “ It is bettor that 
I should tako my leave of tlio theatre of my own free 
will than that I shoidd bo told to do so j anil it is oidy 
fair to expect tliat after twenty years of work I should 
begin to perceive that I am getting too old to bo still in 
demand. But I can cany away with me tliis feeling of 
satisfaction — that I leave the Frencli theatre in a better 
state than that in which I found it, both on the aide of 
art, and also on that of morals.” Ho theroforo made up 
his mind to devote himself to some work of piety that 
would at once profitably employ his time, and also clear 
his conscience before his spiritual confessor. In 1651 
ho luul been appointed churchwarden in his parish of 
Saint- Sauveur at liouon, and undoubtedly undertook 
this tmnslation by way of a religious exercise. The 
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success of the tirvit part iiulucc<l him to go on and finish 
the work. The whole was published complete in 1050. 
llie sale of the book at the time was very groat. 'J’he fii-st 
part was jirinted thirty-two times during the autluprs 
lifetime. Corneille w;is very i>r..>ud of his good fortune. 
“I have heanl him say,” writes a contempoi-ary, “that 
his ‘Imitation’ was more ninuiienitive to him than tin- 
be.‘^t of all lii.s comedies.” The wonl “ fome<ly ” is hen* 

synonymous with tlnima or theatrical play we fiml 

it .so used very constantly in the seventeenth century. 
Ihit the poem i.s now very little read. There an> alto- 
gether over 13,000 line.'«, and of these a ilozen cir twenty 

V 

Vei-ses an? oea;asionally given by way of quotation. Few 
IKu-sons j>n)bably attempt a moi-e prolong<-d .study of the 
work. 

Corneillo r>ersisted for a few years in his resolution to 
write nothing more for tho theatre; but at the instance 
of the Minister Fouquet, whom Corneille calls “the s/o-- 
iuti-whuit of letters no k-.s-s than of linunce,” he deter- 
mined to break through his resolve. Foiuiuet, by hi.s 
lilK-mlity, iniluc<?d tho jmet to re.sumo hi.s ohl avocations, 
lie proposed U> him three subje-.-ts for a new play. 
Conieille cho.so one of them, ami wmte a tmgcily which 
he called “ (Kdijw.” He pndixe<l to it an epistle in verse, 
and addn?.s.sed it to the Minister, thanking him for his 
go.ul otriee.s, and also for being the means of e.xciting 
him (ConicilJc) to abandon his former unjuotiUihle di^ 
tenriination. In thi.s epistle Corneille alludes to his 
former dnirna.s, and fijiwiks also of what Im is still able 
to do in terms of more self-sutlicieiit praise than his 
leaders were probably willing to allow to him. 

Tliere is, iudccil, notliing in Comeille’a later playa 
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that reminds us of his four celobmtod tragedies, all of 
which were written and i>erformed before the death of 
Louis XIII. His comedy, “Le Menteur,” was also first 
played in 1642 — the year of the death of the king and 
also of Richelieu. » Agusilas and “ AttUa ” are remem- 
bered only by Roilcixu’s epigrams. After the satirist had 
seen the first of them, he wrote — 

“ I have seen ‘ Agusilas ’ — 

Alas ! ” 

And when the other play had been performed, he added — 

“ But after ‘ Attilu,’ 

Holii.” 

There is a story, to which wc can hardly give credence, 
to the eflect that Corneille fondly imagined that Boileau 
had meant to speak well of this last tragedy. “Attila” 
was the first of Corneille’s pieces put ujion the stage of 
^loliero at the Palais Royal Theatre ; and wo are sur- 
prised to find that Moliero should have jiaul him what 
was then considered a largo sum for the right of playing it 
upon his theatre, — such exclusive right lasting only until 
the piece should bo printed. “ Attila ” was performed at 
the Palais Royal twenty times, and the average value of 
the receipts for each performance was only 375 francs, 
or little more than half of what was usually taken at 
the doors of that theatre. One is nevertheless obliged to 
think, either that the actors had not lost much money by 
the transaction, or that they saw their way to reimburse 
themselves by another play from the same pen ; for 
^Ioli6ro, as manager of the theatre, gave to Corneille the 
same sum — viz., 2000 livres — for his next piece, “Tite 
et B^rdnicc,” os ho had previously given for “ Attihu” 
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This last trago.ly proved to bo more remunerative tliaa 
tlie former, for it was performed twenty-ono times, ajid 
tlie average value of each day’s receipt was 680 francs, 
liut we tind tliat for twenty -four rc]iresentatioiis of 
Moli^re's own comedy, “ Bourgeois Geiitillinnime,” 
which was being perfonned at the Palais Boyal Tl.eatre 
coiicuiTcntly with “ Tite et Berenice,” the average daily 
receipt was over 1000 fmnes. 


llie ‘ litc et Ben nice ■’ of Corin>ilIe was written by 
royal command, llenriett.g the daughter of Clmrles I. 
of Kngland, who lind marrie.l Philip, Duko of Orleans, 
a younger brother of I,ouis XIV., made known her 
desire both to Corneille and to Ibicine that they should 
«:ach write a tnigedy, taking as their subject the farewell 


parting of Titus and Bercuiice. History tell.s us that 
these two personages liad loved each other; and wo 
le.irn from writers on the French theatre that Henrietta 
wislusl to see the parting scenes of tho two lovers i-ej.ix;- 
sented on the stage, because she had herself in f<irmer 
days been much attached to her cousin Louis XIV. 
Her order was so conveyed to tlie two poets that 
neither of tliem knew that the otlier liad received a 
similar command. But the princess did not live long 
enough to see cither play performed uiwn tho ebigo. 

Up to the eml of Corneille’s life his high and in- 
dependent spirit never left liim. -When ho wits writing 
for the thcatn*, and wished to make money by his plays, 
he was accused of avarice ; but during tho latter yearn of 
his life he was ojipressed by poverty, and no reproach of 
ilishoncsty or of meanness was over brought against him. 
In the seventeenth century tho profession of autliorship 
did not exist, It was thought by the fine gentlemen of 
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tlmt time tlmt it was derogatory to the dignity of the 
poet to wish to make money hy his verses. Tlie feel- 
ing was as common in England as in France. "Wo are 
now wiser in such mattei’s than were our ancestors; but 
ev(*n in tlie seventeenth century, Corneille, who had a 
wife and six children to support, thought ho was not 
acting ilishonourably in demanding that lie should be 
]»aid for his work. We may imagine, too, that Jloli^re, 
who also wrote for his bivatl, would not have given him 
more money for his two plays than he lioped to bo able 
to make by them in ivturn ; and wo may also bo suitj 
that Moliero, who w'as a thorough man of the worltl, 
thought none the worse of Corneille because ho wisheil 
to make a bargain that was jirofitablo to himself. In the 
barly ilays of his dramatic career, our author was spoken 
of, in conjunction with another fellow-dminutist, in terms 
that wore then meant to bo contemptuous, but which 
now make us smile by reason of their absurdity ; — 

“Conieille is fine, but he sells his pages; 

Rotrou writes well, but lie writes for wages." 

It is nowailaya the ambition of many hundreds of men 
in Europe to >xi able to live by their pen ; but two cen- 
turies and a half ago, when knowledge liad not been so 
widely extomled, poetry and other literary compositions 
wore thought to bo wares too delicate and too precious 
for tho public market. 

“ Surena, tho lost of Corneille’s plaj's, first appeared in 
4 ; and from that time until his death, ten years later, 
ho publisluid no other work for which ho received re- 
muiicmtion. lie had long been a poor man, but during 
these years his poverty must have been excessive. An 
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inhabiLint of Rouen wlio luiil gone to visit our aviilior in 
I’ari.s wiv^to won! to a corruspondent : — 

“I Raw our finenj yeRtertlay ; he is pixtty well, consitler- 
ing Ilia ago. lie iK-gged me to remember him to you. We 
wu-iit out after diinitr; and as we were going along the Hue 
<le la Pareheminerie, he went into a shoj* to h.ue a lew 
htiti'hes jmt into his hoot. He sat down meanwhile on a 
plank, ami I Mt dowai beside him ; ami u hen the cobbler 
ha.l memled the hoot, Conudlle gave him the three pieces 
of money he had in his pocket. As soon jus we had returne<l 
to the house, I ollere<l him my purse ; but he wjiuld not accept 
it, nor .any portion of it. I w.as truly grievc<l to see such a 
great man re<luced to such a slate of inisery." 

Ihis hiipjiened jilauit the ye.tr 1079. In the year 
iJievious, Curneilhi liitd written a h-tter to Collxut, ask- 
ing that tlie iK-nsion which tlio king had gracion.sly 
allowed to him as a man of letters, the iMtytnent of 
whiclt liad Iteen discontinued, might ho renewed. In 
1003, Tvouis XIV. had dwhired his intention of allowing 
a cerhiin sum of money jtnnually out of the Civil List to 
those who hortoured hi.s reign hy their writings. The 
uneipial <li.strihittions made to the dill'eront atitliors seem 
to ns now to lx* ridieuloiw enough. Corneille, however, 
w;i8 to receive 2000 fntncs, whirl), for some few years, 
were paid to him witli more or liuss irregularity. 'i ln 5 
yetir wjis coinputetl sometimes ut twelve months and 
Boinetimea at lifteen ; hut the recipients of the royal 
Ixjunty hanlly daiv«l to complain of any ncgligt?iico on 
tlie jjart of the oflicers of the king’s hoiiseh<»ld. And in 
1G7H, wlien Comeillo UTc»tc to Colhert ttskiiig for the 
renewiil of )ti.s former pension, this money, wliich he 
plainly hail a right to consider as part of his lawful in- 
come, jind which in truth he so sorely needed, had been 
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•withheld from liim for tlie last four years. It is more 
than probable that Corneille was not the only man in 
such a position. In 1CG9 tho tohil sum received by 
men of letters out of the royal purse was 111,550 livres; 
in 1675, .«*ix years later, it had fallen to 57,000 livres; 
and in 1690, to 11,966 livres! IJoileau Inis frequently 
taunted Corneille with a love of money; but he most 
probably ditl not know to what extent money was needed 
by the oM dramatist, for as soon as he heard of Corneille’s 
letter to Colbert, ho instantly M*ent to the Minister and 
begged that his own pension might bo given to his 
friend. 

It wonhl Ik? useless to dwell upon tho last days of Cor- 
neille’s life. Ho was old, ho was very poor, and ho lived 
during tho last few years of his life in a street in Pjiris, 
part of which has lately been pulled down to make way for 
tho new Avenue de I’Opera. He had taken up his abode 
in that quarter because it was a poor part of tho town, 
and because house-rent there was cheap. His house was 
in the Hue d’Argentouil, ami had borne the number “ 18 
for many years before it was pulled down. Hero Pierre 
Cornoillo died, in tho seventy-ninth year of his ago. In 
tho year 1824, the then owner of the house placed outside, 
over the gateway, a black marble tablet bearing tho inscrii)- 
tion ; “ Tho great Corneille died in this house on tho 1st of 
October 1684. And at the end of tho courtyard, facing 
the gateway, there stood a bust of tho old poet, with his 
own bold but glorious words engraven upon it 

“ Je ne dois qu’d moi seul toutc ma i-enommee.” 
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CHAPTER ir. 

LE CID. 

Ix describing this tmgedy of Conieillu’s, wo shall have 
very little to do with tho long Spanush poem, already 
well known to English readers by means of Sf>uthey’s 
“ Chronicle of the Cid.” Southey lias given us the sU^ry 
of the whole poetn, but the action in Corneille’s play 
virtually ends with the first chapUir in that Chronicle, 
iroiu TSfr I'icknor’s * History of S{>anish Eiterature,’ wo 
learn that *• Jhe Poem of the Cid ” was coui]>oscd hanlly 
later than tlio year 1200, that it contains more than 
3000 lines, and that its subject is Uikcn from the ad- 
ventures of tho Cid, tho greait |x)pular hero of tho chiv- 
alrous ages in Spain. The poem is full of tlio national 
spirit of tho country in which it was written, and has 
furnished almost innumerable jiopulnr ballads, wliicli con- 
tinued to be sung in the streeU in Spain even after Cor- 
neille’s play first made its aj)i>earancc in Franco. Conicillo 
took hw dninui from a play of Guillen do Castro, and 
Castro had partly borrowe<l his from one of the ballad.s 
then 80 much in vogue. ^Ve may fairly suppose that 
the Spanish play was superior as u diumn to tho French ; 
for Conieillo was bound do\n\ as with irons, by tho 
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alisurd law winch required the action of his piece to 
ho coinpletod in twenty-four liours. Guillen de Castro, 
on the other hand, covild do as his taste directed him. 
He was allowed to spread the events of his jday over a 
reasonable space of time. Ho could tell his story as it 
seemed to him host, and he therefore ran less risk of 
shocking his audience hy imi)robahilitios.* Most English 
readers will feel that tlie conclusion of Comoille’s “ Cid ” 
is unreal, unless the whole play is looked at in the light 
of a high-flown romance. l)r Johnson has defined 
romance, in its primary sense, to bo ‘^u military fable of 
the midille ages, a tale of wild adventures in love and 
cliivalry.” Such a definition will not inaptly apply to 
Corneille’s play. Frenchmen are less prone than wo are 
to exact that a story told for their amusement shall 
convoy with it an air of truth, hut they are more desirous 
to be amused ; and for this end they M ill often consent 
that truthfulness of description or naturalness in the 
object represente<l shall be M'nived. The hiM's of the 
unities M’ere devised M’ith the idea of affording to the 
clrailiatic author a safeguard against improhabililics, — so 
that the personages should not ho in different places at 
tlio same time, — so that long periods of time should not 
ho comprised M'ithin the amusement of the same hour, 
— so tliat the events represented should ho agreeable to 
each otlier. 3>ut M'hilo wo admit that the laws of tho 
unities may have been preserved in the writing of “Tho 
(’id,” M’o feel none tho li^ss that our ideas of common- 
sense are often severely shaken. 

Chim6ne, the daughter of Don Gomes, tho Count do 

^ These objections have been pointed *o\it by Mr Ticknor iu his 
* History of Spanish Literature/ vol. ii. p. S00» ed. 186S. 
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Gormas, is in love with IJoderigo, tlie son of Don Dio;;o, 
and she learns from her fonmle uttendiint tliat )»er futhvr 
approves of him, and is willinj,' that he sliouJd heeoine 
a suitor for his daui-hter’s hand. The Infanta, the 
ihuighterof Ferdinand, the King of Castillo, also loves 
Koderigo. He lias clianned her hy Ids j>rowess and l.y 
his <lec<l3 of gallantry. But ns .she is the <laughter 
of the king, she will not demean hersi lf hy imiirving a 
euhjeot. It was tlmmgli her that lloderigo anti C'hinu-ne 
first liecamo ac(|uajnted, uiul .she will try' and serve them 
hy doing what she can to juxtmote their nianiago. 'J ht* 
first two sctmcs of the i»lay were for a long lime sujk 
pres-sed whenever “The Cid " was perfonned in Taris ; 
and wljen tlic curtain ruse, the thinl scene wjis given as 
the first. Don Diego is an old wdilier, who in his tlav lias 
l>een a valiant warrior, hut is now too iidirm ft»r active 
service ; and Ferdinand, the king, ha.s rewaitlcd liim hy 
ajtpointing him tutor to liis son. Tlie Count do (ionnaa 
)neets Dun Diego, and thus addresses him; “ ! you 

have carried the day ; the favour of the king has mised 
you to a rank wliich was duo to mo only.’' Dun Diego 
replies with nuidest <lignity : tin; mark of honour which 
lie has received is a just rewanl of piLst 8cr\'ice.s ; yet to 
soothe his irritated rival, lie is willing to allow that 
favour luia laid as much to do with it fis merit. “But 
add another honour to that which lias l>een done inc,” 
he says. “ Let our liouses l>o joined hy a sacred tie. 
Boderigo loves Chimenc : she is tlio dearest object of 
his oirections. Accept him for her liushand." This 
propo.sal, however, does not divert tlio Count’s atten- 
tion from his personal wrong. He enjoins the old man 
derisively to instnict the prince by example, to show 
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liim how to pass whole days and nights in the field. 
“ All this he will read in the history of my life,” says 

Don Diego; upon which the Count's passion bui^ts 
forth : — 

“Living examples are more powerful. A prince learns 
ill from a book. And what have you done after all, in yotir 
long years, that can be comparc<l with one day of mine ? If 
\ou Were brave in your time, I am valiant now; mv arm 
is the mainstay of the kingdom. Grenada ana Airogon 
tremble at the glitter of my sword, and my name is the 
bulwark of all Castille. Without me other laws would now 
l)revnil, and your enemies would be your kings. Every dav, 
every hour, to heighten my glory, adds laurel to iaurel’ 
and victory to victory.” 

Tho quarrel goes on more and more hotly, till Do 
Corttias is transported with passion. “ Hash dotard, 
thy impudence shall have its reward ! ” he cries, and with 
his glove strikes Don Diego on the cheek.' The old 
man passionately ni>poals to his assiiilant to take his 
lifo rather than insult him thus ; hut the Count swag- 
gers oft' tlio scene with cruel derision, declaring that ho 
will not forcshdl tho Fates hy a day or two. Don 
Diego’s rage and shame thou have vent in the followin<» 
outburst ; — 

“ 0 Rage, Despair ! O Age, thou traitor-foe 1 
Have I not lived too long to bear a blow 1 
To see, grown grey in martial toils and fame, 

So many laurels fade in one day’s shame ? 


» In nil tho editions of “The Cid,” from 1637 to 1644, the play was 
called a tragedy-comedy because of this blow. It was thought that 
in a tragedy such an indignity could not he tolerated. We need not 
ho surprised to find the expression of this opinion repeated in Vol- 
taire’s “ Commentary’ on Corneille." 
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My arm, so long by Spain in honour hc-hi— 

My arm, that Imth so oft the realui upheKI, 

Sj> oft the king upon his throne susUiineil, 

Now to betray my quarrel, leave me'stainei’ ! 

O cruel memory of my glories gone, 

So iiuiny (lays thus by one day undone ! 

New dignity by which my peace is (a’en, 

Precipice whence my honour fallen is shiin. 

Must my foe triumph in your light, while I 
Disgraced mu>t live, or unavenged must die f 
Count, take my olfice : near my prince must be 
In this high rank no man disgraced like me. 

Thy jealous rage by tuch atfiont liast brought 
To me unfitness, the king's choice to nought. 

And thou, the instrument of glorious deeds, 

Hiou sword which icy age no longer needs. 

Once dreaded, but which in this last offence 
Hast been a thing of show, not of defence — 

Go, leave the last and lowest of mankind, 

And to avenge me better muster lind.” 

His son comes in, and lio calls uiwn him to av.iigc 
the airrt)nt. Rodr-iigo is struck to the heart by this 
deinaml. The insult must he washed out in llood ; 
blit it is the father of Chiini-no fioin whom this ven- 
geance must be exacted. When liLs father leaves him 
alone on the stage, Ids angviLsh ami doubt and misery 
l>our forth with lyric vehemence. 'J'o give an idea of 
tlie irieasure and form of this soliloquy, we add a version 
which has been submitted to us by a friend, tbougb. 
like all tmnslatious, it docs scant justice to the original 

“Struck to the depths of my sad heart 
By blow BO unforeseen, a mortal thnist. 

Avenger of a quarrel stem and just, 

Victim of an unjust and deadly dart, 

F.c. — XII. 


O 
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Silent I stand — my soul, in sad amaze, 

Yields to the blow that slays. 

So near, so near to recompense so tender. 

O God, the wondrous pain ! 

Sly father’s name insulted, and the offender 
The father of Chimene. 

hat bitter strife within me bums ! 

Against my honour my affections move. 

I must avenge my sire — and lose my love. 

One stirs my soul, my arm the other turns. 

Oh bound to s\ich sad choice ! — her heart to break, 
Or bear shame for her sake. 

On either side my woe is inhnite. 

O God, the bitter pain ! 

Accept the insult, and refrain to slay 
The father of Chimene. 

My father — my betrothed ; honour or love. 

O noble tyranny, O high constraint 1 
My pleasures all arc dead, my glories faint. 

Unworthy or unhappy I must prove. 

What dear and cruel hope dost thou discover 
To generoijs son and lover, 

O noble enemy of all my joy, 

Sword that briiig’st nought but pain ! 

To Venge my sire must I thy blade employ, 

And lose by thee Chimene ? ” 


Iho solf-argument ends in Rodorigo’s determination to 
do his duty to the honour of tho house, since Chimfene 
herself would despise him did ho submit to insult for 
her saka 

In the first scene of the second act, Don Arias, a Cas- 
tilian gentleman and a courtier, is sent to the Count by 
tho king, with a royal command to tho offender that ho 
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t^hould apologise to Don Diego for the insult oftered to 
him. The Count acknowledges that he has been in fault, 
but wUl make no apologj-; he flatters himself tliut his past 
services to the country will more than cover his one act 
of disobedience to the royal commands. 

There were points in this, difficult to be explained now, 
which aroused the anger of liichelieu, tlie Minister. He 
was adverse to duelling, and ho was specially intolerant 
of Spanish pride. This feeling wiis so strong that the 
poet Wiis obliged to omit four of his own lines. 

Koderigo then enters suddenly, and at once defies the 
insulter of his father. The Count at first tmate him 
carelessly and with contemjit ; but by-and-by acknow- 
ledges the justice of the challenge, and shows a gener- 
ous appreciation of the young man’s courage and devo- 
tion. “ Are you weary of life ? " he asks. “ Are you 
afraid to die 1” Koderigo promptly rejoins ; and they go 
out together, with a certain nmltial rosjiect, to tlio inov- 
iUble duel. “ You do your tluty,” says tlie father of 
Chiinine. “ Degenerate is the son who will outlive his 
father’s honour.” In the me;intimo, CTiiiiune has lieard 
of the quarrel between her father and her lover, and 
awaits in desjiair the event whicli in any case must bo 
fatjil to her happiness. 

'J'lio final scenes of this act tike place at court, where 
herdinand, the king, hears with displeasure that the 
Count will not obey his commands, but has instead ro- 
solvwJ to fight with iJoderigo— will not listen to Don 
Sancho, wlio pleads for the absent. Then ho tells Don 
Arias tliat news has reached him that the Moors, his 
old enemies, are again about to attack him. Their ships 
have been seen at the mouth of the Guadalquivir : and 
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though there is no immediate danger, necessary precau- 
tions should he taken. 

Corneille saw the inconvenience of placing the scene 
in Seville, when all the personages of his play belong to 
the province of Castille. He tries to excuse himself in his 
“ Kxamen : ” “I have placed the scene in Seville, though 
Don Ferdinand the king was never master there ; and 
I liavc been obliged to make this \vTong statement to 
give some appeaianco of probability to tho inroad of the 
^Iooi“s, wlioso army could not travel so quickly by land 
as by water.” 

Tho sceno is inten-upted by Don Alonso, another 
gentleman of tho eom't, who comes to say that the Count 
de Gorinas is dead, and is speedily followed by Chim6nc 
appealing to tho king for justice, and by Don Diego 
eager to defend his son. Koderigo, Chim6ne cries, has 
killed lier father, and must givo his life for the life ho 
has taken ; but Don Diego at tho same time supplicates 
tho king to spare his boy, who did no more than what 
was right in avenging his father’s honour : — 

“Don Dttgo. Sire, these locks, grown grey under harness ; 
this blood, so often lavished in your cause ; this arm, once the 
terror of the enemy ; — these would have gone down covered 
with infamy to the grave, had I not possessed a son worthy 
to bear his father’s nomc, — a son worthy of bis country and 
worthy of his king. He has lent me his strength ; he has 
killed the Count : he has given me back my honour, and 
wiped out my shame. If courage, and just Indignation, and 
vengeance for on insult, deserve chastisement, then upon me 
alone the storm should fall. The head must suffer for the 
arm. Of the glorious crime which causes this question, I, 
Sire, am the head ; he is but tlie arm. If Chimfene bewails 
that he has killed her father, could I have done it, he would 
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liave been innocent. Sacrifice, then, the liead which ohl ape 
will ehortly take away, but preserve the nnn that may 
one clay serve you. Take ij>y bloocl to satisfy Chimene. 
I do not resist ; I consent to my fate. And far from mur- 
muring against the rigour of the law, I slmll die without 
sorrow, since I die without shame.” 

This fine defence concludes the act. Tlic king re- 
])lies witli equal dignity : “ Sly court and iny word 
shall he Don Diego’s prison,” and ordering Koderigo 
to he brought before him, refers the settlement of the 
question to a council of State. 

The tliinl act begins in the house of Chimime, where 
Itoderigo, suddenly entering, is met by Elvire, her com- 
jianion and confidante. Indignant and horrified to see 
him in the house which ho lias made desolate, she de- 
mands what he docs there, how he dares to appear in 
this ])lace of mourning 1 Roderigo is desperate : ho 
comes to give up his life for the life he has taken. 
“My judge is love — my judge is my Chim6ne,” he 
cricis ; but lie consents to conceal hiin.self at the entreaty 
of Elvire. 'When Roderigo retires, Don Sancho, bis 
rival, enters with Chim^ne, claiming the right to avenge 
her father. She gives him but a verj' doubtful answer ; 
and when she is left with her confidante, she breaks 
out into a flood of tears. Her position is a cruel one, 
for she is compelled to seek the demth of the man whom 
she loves. Tlio conflict between love and honour is ns 
bitter, in her case, as avns that of Roderigo before. Her 
conclusion, however, is like his, that honour must bo 
maintained at all costs. “ I must pursue him, destroy 
him, and die with him,” she cries. 

Suddenly Rotlerigo stands before her. “ It is need- 
less to pursue, I am here,” he says, and offers his sword 
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that she may avenge herself. She answers with a cry 
of horror. The scene is full of passion and force. 
Chim^?ne rejects tlie sword whicli has shed her father’s 
blood. “ Plunge it in mine, and that will wash out the 
stain, says Roilerigo : then follow the explanations of 
their mutual misery. His life is now in her hands, 
and ho implores her to take it. He has incurred her 
just wrath, but he could not have lived to hear her 
reproach him as worthless and a coward. To this she 
replies in a similar stmin of generosity : 

“Ah, Rodorigo, though thy foe I be, 

I blame thee not to have fled this infamy ; 

And howsoe’er my nnscry outword flows. 

Without accusing thee I weep my woes. 

I know for such a wrong what cruel art 
Honovir demands from every generous heart. 

Thou liost done only what the brave must do. 

But in the act I learn my part from you : 

Thy fatal valour and sad victory show 
What to my father and my house I owe. 

Mine the same care : bound for my misery 
T’ avenge my sire, and win my fame in thee. 

Alas ! thy part in this is my despair. 

Had I from other hand such woe to bear. 

My soul had found in thee the sole relief, 

The only solace for her bitter grief. 

"NVhat help, what strength in sorrow’s evil day 
If thy dear hand had wiped my tears away ! 

• • 

But think not in my heart that love has room 
With coward thoughts to save thee from thy doom. 
Although affection fain would break thy bonds. 

My courage, generous too, to thine responds. 

Thou prov’st thee worthy me in wounding me ; 

And by thy death I’ll prove me worthy thee.” 
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^^’hen, however, KoJerigo insists that she should her- 
self take vengeance uj)on him, she turns with horror 
from the suggestion ; — 

“ Itoderigo. Do not borrow another ami, O my Chinieiic ! 
believe me, this is not a fit return. My arm alone avenged 
my otlence ; thy hand alone should take vengeance for 
thine. 

CJiimfne. Cruel ! why torture me with this peraintence 1 
Vou avenge<I yoursedf without aid, but you would help 
me to ray vengeance. No, I will follow your example ; I 
have too much courage to share my glory with thee. 

Itod. Can I not obtain this last favour? For the sake of 
your dead father, for tlie sake of our love, strike me, for 
vengeance or for pity ! 

Chim. Go ! I do not hate you. 

Hod. But I de.'ierve your hatred. 

Chinx. Go ! I cannot give it. 

Itod. Do you cure so little for blame and public reproach ? 
When it is known that you love me still, what will envy 
and malice say ? Silence them, and slay me for your good 
fame. 

CAtm. My good fume shall shine the brighter that I let 
thee live. The blackest envy will applaud me and lament 
my sorrows when they sec that I adore thee, yet pursue thee. 

Rod. 1 a‘X me die ! 

CAtm. Go ! go J 

Rod. What purpose is in thy mind ? 

Chim, To avenge iny father in spite of our love. But 
notwithstanding the rigour of this cruel duty, my only hojK* 
is to fail in it 

RoiL O miracle of love ! 

Cfiim. O crown of misery !” 

She urges him to make his escape -without being seen ; 
and as ho is going out, she vows to him that if sho obtain 
his death-warrant she will not survive him. 
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The next scene introduces Don Diego in search of his 
son. He has wandered everywliere looking for him, 
and has just concluded that lie must bo dead or in 
l)risou wlieu lie sees him npi^ronching. To his joy 
Iloderigo replies only by sighs, but the old man has a 
hope to communicata He tells his son that the l^foors 
are now, at this very moment, preparing to attack the 
town of Seville. They are sailing up the river ; they have 
the darkness of the night and the tide hi their favour, 
and they will very shortly have reached the fortified 
walls. Don Diego has collected five hundred men to 
avenge his son ; but they will be better employed, ho 
allows, in saving their country. Ho ui^s Ktxlerigo to 
put himself at once at their head. 

“Take then th’ occasion ! with this chosen band 
Let the king owe his safety to thy hand, 

Kven to thy loss ; but rather laurel-crowned 
Come back ! thy fame not to mere vengeance bound. 

But proved by victory : thus by valour gain 
From the king panlon, silence from Chimene. 

And if you love her still, the only way 
To win her back is victory in this fray. 

Time is too precious to be lost in speech. 

Not a wonl ! I would have thee fly this end to reach. 
Quick, follow me ! go, fight ! let the king see 
alore than he lost in Gomes lives in thee ! ” 

The next day, — wo must suppose it to bo the next 
morning, if tho play is to be finished in the twenty-four 
hours, according to rule,— the news is spread ovoiywhero 
about tho town that Rodorigo has with his five hundred 
moil completely vanquished tho Moors and taken two 
kings prisoners. Chim6no hears this from her confi- 
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clante; she anxiously asks if RoJerigo is woun.loil, hut 
her next thought is to harden her heart towards lier 
lover. She says to herself: “Keep silent, love, and 
let anger take its course. Though he may have con- 
quere<l two kings, he has killed my father.” Then the 
Infanta who herself, as the reader will remember, 
loves lioderigo— comes to Chime^ne, and endeavours to 
persuade her to cease her demand for Roderigo’s life. 
Rut Chimeno is inexorable. The Infanta tries all that 
persuasion can do. She telU the unhappy girl that 
yestenlay every one w.xs admiring her courage in sacri- 
ficing one who wsw so dear to her ; but now things are 
fh.aiiged. Roderigo is at this moment the chief warrior 
in the king«lom. He is the main support of Castille, 
and the terror of the Moors. 

“ What ! to avenge a father, must we throw 
Our country open to the public foe 1 
la thy pursuit hot ’gainst us too 1 Must we 
Be pmiiahed in him, though from guilt most free ? 

To wed the man well may your heart refuse, 
horn of your father’s death you must accu.se : 

I would not have you do it for my part. 

But let him live though he must lo.se thy heart. 

This loss is bis aorc punishment, believe ; 

For no more bitter pain hia soul can grieve. 

\ our country’s welfare bids you pause before 
His life : think you the king will grant you more t 

CuiMkxE. 

He may refuse, but I cannot refrain.” 

In the next scene the king conics in and tlianks 
Roderigo for his valiant services. But the thanks g.» 
no further than words. Fenlinnnd tells him that he 
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cannot reward him as he deserves, and that tlic two 
Moorish kings whom he took prisoners must be liis 
recompense. They have called him their “Cid,” wliich, 
in their language, means their lord or their master ; and 
the king ordains that by such title Roderigo shall hence- 
forward bo always kno\\'n. Roderigo replies that he lias 
hut done his duty to his king and his country ; and 
then, at Ferdinand’s request, he relates .at considerable 
length his -victory over the floors. Tliis speech of 
Roderigo’s (act iv. scene 3) is full of spirit and noble 
ardour. 

Chim6no again comes to demand justice of the king. 
Roderigo retires behind the scene ; and Don Diego, Ins 
father, whispers to the king that Chim6no in fact wishe.s 
to save his son’s life. Then, to p\»t her to the test, 
the king makes believe that Roderigo, thougli he had 
gained his victory over the Moors, was slain in battle. 
Chim^no is near to fainting on hearing of Roderigo’s 
death ; but when the king undeceives her, she becomes 
as loud aa over in her demand for retribution. That lie 
should fall honourably on the field of battle was not 
what she wished for. Ho would then have escaped her 
vengeance. Ho should bo made to die upon the scalTold, 
and his name should bear the stain of dishonour. Had 
ho died for his country, his fate would have been an en- 
viable one ; such a death would, in the minds of men, 
have made his name immortal. The king tries to calm 
her. “Examine your own heart,” he says: “you will 
find tliat you love Roderigo, and that you are inwardly 
praying that his life may be spared.” Chim6ne, how- 
ever, holds out sternly. Relying on the observance of 
an old custom, she appeals to the king’s courtiers, and 
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promises to give l>erseU to whoever will fight Koderigo 
and bring her his head as a proof that he has bt-vTi 
duly punished for his crime. Don Saneho accepts the 
offer, and she consents to abide by the issue. The 
king allows the dtiel, and tells Don Arias to act as 
judge Ixjtween the combatants. 

At the beginning of the fifth act there is a further 
scene between Itoderigo and Chiinene. Koderigo has 
come to .say farewell to liis mistress. He maintains that 
lie li;is not lost his courage, that his vigour is not abated, 
nor does his fame shine less brightly. After liis past 
exjdoits, lie need fe-ir nothing. lie thinks lie may die 
now without being accused of cowardice, without being 
thought to Tie a prisoner, and without ever having ac- 
knowledged a captor's power. Men w'ill say of him — 

“ Hi.s fate was this, that he adored Cliinicne; 

He would not live to bear her hate mid blame : 

Himself he yielded to the bitter fate 

Which made her seek his blood, who was his mate. 

Ills head she asked : magnanimous, his heart 
Thought it a crime to hold back any part. 

T’ avenge his honour, lo\*e he laid aside, 

And to avenge that dearest love he died, — 

Preferring, though with hopes his heart was rife, 

His honour to Chimime, her to his life.” 

He is ulxiut to die, for lie has no heart to fight against 
one whom she has commanded to take up amis in her 
defence. On tho other hand, Chim^'iic, whom wo have 
hitherto always seen weeping and wailing, bids him to 
take courage. She tolls him plainly that she loves him, 
and begs him to save her from the embraces of Don 
Saneho. “Go and fight,” she says; “and if you still 
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M'ould gain my liand, come back the conqueror in a 
quarrel of wliich I am to be the reward.” 

After a short delay Don Sancho comes to bring her 
his sword. She instantly exclaims, “ 'NVhat ! soiled with 
the stain of Roderigo’s blood. How dare you come 
before me? How dare you show yourself to me after 
having taken from me that winch upon earth I cherished 
most?” Ho endeavours to explain, but she continues: 
“ Why do you speak to me, hateful murderer of my 
dearest idol ? Such a valiant warrior could not have 
fallen before such an adversary ! You need hope for 
nothing from me. You have not served me. Instead 
of avenging mo, you have taken away my life.” And 
when the king arrives attended by his suite, she 
declares openly that she loved Roderigo, but that, in 
.spite of her love, she used all her efforts to avenge her 
father's death. Her vengeance is now satisfied, and she 
begs to be allowed to go into a convent, and there to 
pass the rest of her days. 

Don Sancho tells the king that it was he who had l>een 
disarmed by Roderigo, and that, according to Roderigo’s 
command, ho had gone to Chim6ne to lay his sword at 
her feet. He congratulates himself upon having encoun- 
tered such a generous opponent, and ho expresses a hope 
that his conqueror may obtain possession of his lawful 
l)rize. Chimene is still doubtful whether she ought to 
accept the hand of a man who had so lately killed her 
father ; but the king advises her to tako a year to think 
about it. She may then give herself to Roderigo with- 
out fear of shame. Roderigo is ordered to go and defeat 
the Moors a second time. He is made to believe that 
when ho returns Chimene %vill have overcome her scru- 
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pies of conscience, and wUl tlien marry liim without 
delay. As slie says nothing in reply, wo may construe 
her silence as implying her consent. 

It may bo remarked, in conclusion, tluit “ The Cid ” 
cannot riglitly be csdled a tragedy, since evcrytliing ends 
happily, Ihere was a death in the early part of tlio play, 
but the sorrow conswiuent upon that is wiped out by the 
consent to a future iimrriaj'e. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HORACE. 


J HE story of tins play is taken from the legend of the 
battle between the lloratii and the Ciirintii. In the 
reign of Tullns Hostilius, the third King of Romo, 
there were constant (juarrels and plunderings between 
the Romans and the people of Alba, a town in Lutiuin. 
Neither side would give way to the other, and war was 
declared between them. Each party had made active 
]>reparations for the struggle j and our play opens as 
the two armies are ready to be drawn up on the field. 
There is much lamenbition hctird both in Alba and 
in Rome, for the two peoples had long been friends. 
Marriages had been common between them, and it was 
felt that great misery and desolation were at hand. 

The first two scenes are taken up with plaints and 
wailings ; for whichever side gain the victory, the result 
will be disastrous to the personages of the story. Sab- 
ina, an Alban woman by birth, but married to Horatius, 
a Roman, thus bitterly laments her fate : 

I am Roman, alas ! because Horatius is Roman ; I re- 
ceived the title when I accepted his hand. But this tie 
would make me a slave indeed, if it shut out from my 
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heart luy own countrj'. Alba, where I first saw the light 
of day— Alba, my first love, the place of my birth,— when I 
see war break out between us and thee, 1 dread our victory, 
even os I dread our loss. And Rome, if thou upbniid’k 
me that I am treacherous to thy cause, let thy eiiL-mies 
be such as I can hate. ^Vhen I see from thy walls their 
army an<l ours — my husband on this side, and my three 
brothers on that — how can I without impiety im|K)rtune 
heaven for thy happiness?” 

Sabina would pray earnestly that Romo might ho suc- 
cessful in every quarter of tho world, except ogainsl her 
own native town. Ami still addressing Rome, she con- 
tinues — 

“Go pu.sh your successes in the East; go to the Rhine, 
and set your flag up on its banks. Let the columns of Her- 
cules tremble at thy apjuuach : but spare the town where 
Romulus was bom. Recollect, ungrateful city, that thou 
owest thine own exisUmce, thy walls, and thy first law.-*, to 
the blood of her kings. Alba is thy origin. SUv, therefore, 
and coii.sider before thou drive thy sword into thy mother’s 
breast.” 

To wlucliever sido the victory fall,'*, the defeat to 
her will be temble. llic com|ucror8 will have no 
further obstacle to their ambition, and the vanquished 
will bo without liope ; and as for the unhappy Sabina, 
she will have only tears for the conquered, ami for the 
conquerors liatred. 

■\Vben sho leaves tho stage, Camilla, tho sister of 
Koratius, apj>cara in her place, Julia, a Itoniau lady, 
is tho confidante both of Sabina and of Camilla, and to 
her ear their pathetic lamentations on cither side are 
addressed. Camilla, as well os Sabina, is in despair at 
tho thought of tho coming war. She, a daughter of 
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Koiae, is botrothej to Curiatius, one of the noblest sons of 
Alba; and her position is identical witli that of Sabina, 
except that she is not yet actually married. Her three 
brothers are all in the liouian army, fighting against Alba, 
as the three brothers of Sabina are in the Alban army. 
Julia tells Camilla that her gi ief ought not to be so deep 
as that of Sabina, for she is not as yet married. “ One 
may change one’s lover,” she says, “ but not one’s hus- 
band. Ihit Curiatius out of your mind, and think of 
"N alerius. ou will then have nothing to fear from 
the enemy. \ou will be altogether upon our side, 
and no longer troubled by anxious cares.” The idea of 
breaking her faith witli a man she loves is horrible to 
(.’amilla ; she will not listen to it for a moment. She 
had loved Curiatius, and had promised herself to him 
on the day when his sister Sabina was married to Iloin- 
tius, her brother. The (pmrrel between Rome and 
Alba, which had since broken out into open war, had 
begun after their betrothal. Camilla and her lover 
then parted, each soro at hairt, and she had gone to tlio 
oracle to inquire what her fate was to be. The oracle 
assured her that there woidd bo a change to-morrow 
in the affairs of Alba and of Koine ; that there would 
soon bo peace ; that her prayers had been heard ; and 
that she should bo united to Curiatius, so that they never 
should again ho parted. Camilla, still telling her 'story 
to her confidante, describes her joy, and how in her joy 
she had mot with her Roman lover, Valerius ; but moved 
to ecstasy by tho oracle, had scarcely known that it was 
another, and not Curiatius, who spoke to her of love. 

‘ I met \ alerius, and, against his wont, he displeased me 
not. He spoke to me of love ; and I listened to him, not 
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Receiving that it was he who .poke. I showe<l l.int neitliL-r 
coldness nor disdain. Curiatiiis seemed to stand before 
me. All that I heanl told me of his love, and all that I said 
:.^ssured him of mine. But to-day everything hangs ni>on 
the h^uai^s of the fight When yestenlay 1 learnt the nAvs, 
I scarcely noted it : my heart, charmed with the thoughts of 
wedlock and of peace, cast off all fatal forebo<lings. Night 
has di>.pelle<l that sweet delusion ; a thousand horrid vision, 
a thouMi.d images of blood, or rather a thousand heaps of 
amiage and of slaughter, tore from me my joy, and brt,nght 
back my fears. I b;,w blood, and the dead, and nothing 
more ; each spectre, a.s it came before me, remained but for 
a moment. They crowded in one upon the other, and the 
confuijion odJeJ a double terror to my dream.” 


AfUtr this ilescrijition, Ciiriatius suddenly aj, pears, ami 
speaks to Camilla enigmatically of peace which is to be 
purchased by an exiicdieiit heretofore unthought of. Ho 
describe to her how two contending armies liad been 
marshalled mto jiosition facing eacli other, ready for the 
H.gnul of attack, wl.en the All, an dicUtor came forward 
between them, and propo.scd U-rms. Tho dictator .le- 
8cnl>ed tbe miser)' that must follow a war in which inem- 

T fielding against each 

other. Their common enemies, he says, are looking witli 

satisfaction at tho discord between them. "Why should 
they weaken their forces hy a civil war, in which tho 
slaughter of the conquered woul.l only weaken the con- 
querors 1 But if they must fight amongst themselves, let 
^rtam chanijiions on each side bo d.osen, and let tho issue 
l>c decided by them. The side which is j, roved to bo 
weakest shall henceforwanl yield to the strongest. Jhit 
no indignity shall be imposed ; slavery shall not bo in- 

Hichxlj nor sliall tribute bo exacted. Curiatius tells Cam- 
y.c, — XII, 
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ilia that when the dictator had spoken, each party rushed 
into the other’s anns with many signs of joy. It was 
then determined to select three men from each side. The 
choice had not yet been made ; but in two hours’ time 
the chosen warriors should be prepared to fight. 

At the commencement of the second act wo learn that 
Horatius and his two brothers have been chosen on the 
side of Rome. Horatius and Curiatius appear on the 
stage together, and after a scene of mutual compliments, 
Flavianus, a soldier in the Alban army, comes in to an- 
nounce that Curiatius and his two brothers have been 
chosen to fight on the side of Alba. Ho takes his leave, 
and the two chosen warriors are again left alone together. 
Here wo have one of the scones which Corneille loved 
to describe : the struggle between love and family aflfec- 
tiou on the one side, and honour and duty on the other. 
All the three tragedies now under oiu* notice contain 
remarkable instances of this. The situation, however, 
of the two families hero described is almost unequalled 
in affording scope for all the painful questions involved 
in such a conflict. There is a moment in wliich the 
two champions stand aghast, as if a gulf hud suddenly 
opened between them. Tlion Curiatius gives vent to 
the first wild horror of dismay in broken exclamations 
which finely express the confusion of a mind suddenly 
overwhelmed by a terrible and unalterable fate. ** From 
this time forth lot heaven, and hell, and earth unite 
their rage against us I Let men, gods, demons, and fate 
herself, combine to do their worst. Their utmost cruelty, 
their most dread enmity, are less terrible than the honour 
thus vouchsafed us.” 

Horatius is more self - possessed. He reminds his 
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fritud that the distinction is one of whicii they ought 
to be proud. But Curiatius continues : — 

“ True it is that our names can never die ; the opporiunity 
is noble, and we should cherish it We shall be mirrors of 
a rare virtue ; but yet your heroism has something savage 
in it ; few even of the noblest would wish to seek immortal- 
ity by such a path. However dear we hold this bubble repu- 
tation, obscurity is better than such honour. As for me, 
I dare to say, and you can testify, that I have never hesi! 
tated to follow my duty. Not our friendship, our love, or 
the ties that bind us, could for a moment make my mind 
waver. And as Alba shows by this choice that she holds us 
iu as Ijigh esteem as Rome holds you, so shall I fight for 
her as you for Rome : my heart is as stout as yours. But I 
still am human. I see that your honour demands of me my 
blood : I see tliat mine requires your death. Betrothed to 
the sister, I must kill the brother ; so hard a fate must we 
encounter for our countiys sake. Still, though I fly fearless 
to accomplish my duty, my heart recoils from it, and I 
shudder witli horror. I mourn my lot, and look with envy 
on those whom battle has already bereft of life ; yet without 
any wish to draw back. This great and sad honour touches 
my heart, but changes me not, I bold dear what it gives, 
but mourn for what it takes away. If Rome asks a higher 
virtue, I thank the gods that I am no Roman, that I am 
still permitted to feel as a man.” 

lloratius answers liini : — 

“ If you are no Roman, show yourself worthy to be one : 
if you are my wjual, prove it. The unshrinking courage of 
which I boost admits no weakness. It is not fit that honour 
should look behind her as she enters the lists. Great is our 
misfortune — none can be greater ; but I face it, and do not 
tremble. Let my country send me against whom she will, 
with joy I blindly accept the |>o8t offered to me : the glory 
of receiving such a trust should stifle all other sentiments. 
He who, setting out in his country’s service, thinks of aught 
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vise, is ill prepared to do his duty ; this hallowed and sacred 
law breaks every other tie. Rome has made choice of iny 
arm ; that is enough for me. As \\*ith full and sincere glad- 
ness I married the sister, so do I combat the brother. But 
enough of futile speech ; Alba has chosen you — I know you 
no more. 

Cnriatiu3. Alas! 1 know you still, and this thought it is 
that kills me : it is your harsh virtue alone that is unknown 
to me.” 

This is one of the passages which Voltaire, in liis 
‘ Commentaries on Corneille,’ extols as worthy of the 
high(‘st admiration. He siiys — 

“ At these words, * Je ne vous counais plus’ — ‘ je vous con- 
nais encore,’ the audience burst out into applause ; nothing 
so sublime had ever been seen. There is not in Longinus 4 
single instance of equal grandeur. It is lines such as these 
which have given to Corneille the title of great, not only to 
distingiiish him from his brother, but also from the rest of 
mankind. A scene such as the above will excuse a thousand 
faults.” 

Camilla thou enters, and Horatius endeavours to em- 
bolden her : — 

“ Arm yourself with courage, and prove yourself my 
sister. If I fall by your lover’s hand, receive him not ns 
your brother’s inimlerer, but os a man of honour who has 
done his duty, who has served his country, and proved him- 
self worthy of you. Fulfil your marriage vows as though I 
were yet alive. But if it be my sword that cuts short his 
life, receive me victorious in the same spirit, and do not 
reproach me for your lover’s death.” 

"When Camilla is left alone with her lover, she tries 
to soften his heart, and entreats him to abandon this 
fearful contest. He has already, she says, done enough 
for his coiuitry. No name is more Ulustiiou.s than his. 
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ami no fmsli laurels can add to his glorj-. 1/ he will 
remain with her she will not despise him, but will love 
him tlie more, because he has been untrue to liis country 
for her sake. The argument is very touching, and brings 
out the tenderer clianicter of Curiatius, who would fain 
pretend to bo false to his love in order to estrange her 
if possible from Iiim. But though his heart revolts as 
much as hers from the U-rrible strife, not all her entreat- 
ies can persuade him to sacrifice his lionour by refusing 
to fight for his countrj'. Alba has committed her fate 
into his hands, and lie mu.st render her an account of 
his deeds: lie must live witliout reproach, or else die 
without shame. 

This tragic discussion is then varied hy the re-ontranco 
of HoratiiLs accompanie.1 by his wife Sabina. “ \Vbat !” 
cried Curiatus, “is not Camilla enough to distract my 
heart J must you too join your tears to hers, my sister 1 ” 
But Sabina’s despair is beyond tears or entreaties. Sho 
has but one wiM prayer to make to the combatants. If 
either one or the other slirank from this glorious misery 
sho would diso^vn them as brother or as husl>and : 
the expedient sho suggests to make their fight less 
unnatural is the very utterance of despair. “Buy by 
my death the right to hate each other,’* she cries. 
“Alba so wills it, and Homo: they must bo obeyed." 
She is the only link between them. Let one of them 
kill lieiy and tlio other avenge her death. After this 
there will Ixj nothing strange in their conflict; they will 
!«} each other's natural enemies. 

Sabina’s impassioned appeal brings the terrible situa- 
tion to its climax : distracted love and misery can go no 
further. It was probably Corneille's intention in thki 
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to contrast with Camilla’s entreaties, in which there was 
a kind of hope, the despair of the w’ife who saw no issue 
from the terrible dilemma. 

This scene is interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
the old Iloratius. The two heroes had been almost 
overwhelmed by the appeals of the women. “My 
wife ! ’* “ My sister ! ” they exclaimed, touched to the 
heart. “ Courage ! they are melting,” cries poor Ca- 
milla ; when the father’s entrance ends all her hopes. 

“ The elder Horatius. What is this, my sons ? Talk you 
of love? lose you still your time with women? It is 
yours to shed your blood, not to think of their tears. Fly! 
leave them to bewail their miseries. Their plaints have too 
much power over you, they w’ill make you weak as them- 
selves. Such blows can only be escaped by flight.” 

Tlie six warriom then prepare themselves for tho 
combat ; but os they are standing ready to fight, tho 
people, horrified by tho terrible character of tho con- 
flict, intcriwso to prevent it. Tullus Hostilius, tho 
king, appeases their sudden excitement by ordering tho 
champions to lay down their arms until tho oracles have 
been consulted. But this delay only prolongs tho suffer- 
ings of tho unhappy women, tlirough whoso hopes and 
fears tho story is horo carried on, and who ore impri- 
soned in thoir house lest they should interrupt the fray. 

At length the old Horatius brings them the nows that 
tho gods have declined to stay the battle, and that their 
brothers are at that moment fighting. In the next 
scene Julia enters to announce that Borne has been 
beaten. Tho three Curiatii are yet alive; two of the 
Horatii have been killed, and the survivor, Sabina’s 
husband, has saved himself by flight. The old Horatius 
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will not at first believe that bis son should have turned 
Ins back on the enemy. Julia knows nothing fui-tlier, 
for her heart failed her when Horatius look flight. 'J'he 
old man does not heed her lost sentence, and exclaims, 
“13id not our soldiers tear him in pieces? Did they 
admit the coward into their mnks 1 ” Camilla's cry of 
.'borrow here breaks in, and is arrested by the stem 
despair of the father: — 


Camilla. 

My brothers ! 

The old IIoR-VTirs. 

Weep them not, weep them not nil ! 

As two have fallen, their sire would proudly full, 
bet noblest garlands deck their funeral stones, 

The glory of their death for all atones. 

This joy their souls uncouejuered have posscssc*!. 

That while they lived, Rome was with freedom blessed ; 
Ne’er liave they seen a foreign prince obeyetl. 

Nor their imperial land a province made. 

But weep the other! weep the fatal stain 
Thrown by his shameful flight upon our fame ; 

Weep the dishonour of our house renowned, 

Th’ eternal shame on each Horatius bound. 


Julia. 

What would you he had done 'gainst such odds ? 


The old Horatiu& 

Or on sublime despair for aid rely. 

Had he a moment longer held the field, 

A moment less Rome had been forced to yield. 
And honour on my hoary bead retained, 

By his life's payment had been nobly gained. 


Die ! 
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Yet must he reckon for his blood with Rome: 

Each drop that’s spared takes glory from his home ; 
Each instant that he lives after this crime, 

Prolongs his shame, and with his infamy mine. 

My hand must stop his course ; a father’s n»<Te, 

Using ’gainst worthless son the rights of age,** * 

Must prove, by the prompt vengeance of his shame. 
How such a deed is alien to my name.^ 

Sabina tries to console her father-in-law, but ho will 
listen to no words of comfort, upbraiding lier rather that 
as licr brothers and her husband all live, she has no 
share in his misery. The next act begins with Camilla’s 
equally vain intercessions for her brother, when Valerius 
enters, sent by the king to the old Iloratius to express 
sympathy for his sorrow. Tlio real end of the combat 
is then for the first time revealed. It becomes gradually 
evident that Julia had not scon the end of the battle. 
Iho old Iloratius perceives there is something he docs 
not understand, and when Valerius tells him that ho has 
only heard one half of the story, ho brightens up sud- 
denly and exclaims, “AMiat ! Romo is then triumphant U' 
^ alcrius then relates to him the complete circumstances 
of the battle. Horatius was nltogothor unhurt though 
his two brothers were killed ; while his three opponents 
were all wounded. Ho had fled from them, so that they 
might not all attack him at once, and had thus been 
enabled to encounter them single-handed. In this manner 
ho had obtained an easy victory. At hearing this the 
old man’s joy is excessive. Valerius further tells him 
that TuUus \vill shortly send his son to him, and that 

» For this traaslation I am indebted to the kind assistance of a 
friend. 
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tlie king has dctormined to celebrate tlic victory* by a 
public festival upon the foUon-ing day. 

"Wlien Valerius withdraws, the old Horatius exhorts liis 
daughter to patience. Rome, he says, has gained a grt'at 
\ ictory, and she ought not to allow her privuUi inisfor- 
tmies to damp the joy which she should feel at the suc- 
cess of Rome. After such a victory there will be no 
Roman wlio would not be proud to win the hand of the 
sister of the deliverer of their countrj’; and he implores 
her to show her brother when he returns that they nni 
botli of the same blood. R\it Camilla’s misery is not to 
l>o van<piLshed so easily. It is not enough, she moans, 
that her lover is killed, and that his rivid has brought 
the news, but she is expected in addition to kiss the. 
hand that has j)iei'ced his heart-. When Ifonitius enters 
with Ids srpdre bearing the swords of the tbive Curiatii, 
her misery bursU forth witlmut Ixjunds : — 

“ Restore my Curiatius or leave me to weep : my joy and 
my sorrow depend on hi.s lot ; I adored 1dm living, and I 
mourn him dead. Ihink not to fiml your sister os you left 
her. You now see in me tudy an injured woman who will 
track your sU-ps like a fur>’, and at every insUmt reproach 
you with his death. Tiger, thirsting for hloo<l, tliat forbiddVt 
my teara, and would have me rejoice in his death and sound 
thy pndscs to the skies, thus slaying him a second time I — may 
so many ndsfortunes accomiKiny thy life that thou nmv.vt 
envy even me.” 

Horatius, amazed, reproaches lier witli being unfaith- 
ful to Rome, on which Camilla bursU forth into impiis- 
sioned denunemtion of the cruel city; “ Rome, where you 
were born and which you worship,— Rome, which I hate 
Iwcause slio honours you ! ” She prays that all nations 
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from the East and from the "West may rise up against 
lier : — 


“ May the anger of heaven, lighted by my prayers, rain 
tire upon her. May I see with my owm eyes that tempest 
fall, her houses in ashes, her laurels in dust ! — see the last 
Roman at his last gasp, and I, the cause of it, die of 
pleasure ! ” 

This is more than Horatius can bear. He liad that day 
fought for his country, and he will not suffer his sister 
to utter such imprecations. He draws his sword, rushes 
after her as she flies, and kills her behind the scene. 
The English reader, who has been accustomed to the 
actual porjietration of horrors on the stage, will remem- 
ber the precept of Horace as translated by Francis : — 

“ Let not Medea with unnatural rage 
Slaughter her xmingled infants on the stage." 

All such lessons coining down from the classics were as 
gospel to the French dramatists. 

The fifth act brings the tragedy to a climax. 
Horatius is here put on his defence for the death 
of his sister. The old Horatius tells his son that 
though Camilla’s fault was great, he was wrong so to 
punish her. The son answers that his life is in his 
father’s hands, who has full power to take it from him, 
if it may so please him. Then the king enters with 
Valerius on a visit of condolence and inquiry, bewailing 
the new blow, which ho fears the old man ^vill find it 
hard to bear. Valerius, who has loved Camilla, then 
stands forth and appeals to the king for the punishment 
of Horatius. Who can be safe, be asks, among the 
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Roman people, who have so many ties witli tlio neigli- 
Iwuring nations, if a bride is slain for weeping the dcatli 
of her bridegroom because ho died in battle against 
Roniet Horatius, however, will not attempt to defend 
himself. He is willing to die, but prays the king that 
his death may be an honourable one, and that his name 
shall not bo held up to public reproach. 

The scene, which has already assumed the solemnity 
of a trial, acquires a still deeper interest when Sabina 
enters. Her despair is of a character very different from 
that of Camilla ; and there is a sombro grandeur about 
her, both in this scene and in the previous one, W'hen she 
offers her life to her husband and brotlier. Again her 
entreaty is that her life may bo accepted instead of that 
of Horatius. "What has she to live for? she asks. 
“ Sire, behold my misery and the condition to which I 
am reduced. AVhat honor to embrace a man whoso 
Kwonl lias destroyed my entire race ! And what wick- 
o^lness to hate a husband for having nobly served his 
countrj', his i>cople, and you!” After the wife has 
thus spoken, tho old Horatius is hcar<l for his son. 
Our space does not pennit us to reproduce his iiobh'j 
pleading. How could Romans Bacrifico a man witho\it 
whom Romo had ceased to bo Romo 1 ho asks with 
pride. Th© old man’s appeal is wondoi-fully majestic, 
and the king accepts and adopts his plea. Horatius 
is pardone<l. Ho lias lessened his glory by a crime com- 
mitted in tho very moment of victory ; but his offence 
is more than outweighed by the service ho has ren- 
dered to his country. 

This play was so much thought of in England, that 
within twenty-five years of its production in Paris there 
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■were three versions of it in Knglish verse, prepared for 
the English stage. The first was by Sir '\Vm. Lower ; 
the second by Mrs Catherine Pl»Ulips, with an act added 
by Sir John Denham ; and the third by Charles Cotton. 
But these translations would hartlly be relished by Eng- 
lish readers of this day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rOLYECCTE. 

'J’liE scene of this play is laid in Melitcne, the capiUl of 
Armcjiia, in the palace of Felix, a Roman senator, who 
liad been sent the Enip(!ror Decins as fjovemor of 
that province, 'llie events ore supposed to Jiave taken 
place in the year 250 a.d. Polyeuctes and l^earchus 
are two noblemen, t>ound together in close friendship, 
though their religion is different. Nciirchus is a Chris- 
tian ; Polyeuctes is still a pagan, though ■with a strong 
wish to become converted. The Emperor Decius hud 
published an edict against the Christians, and had im- 
jK)sed upon Fedix the duty of carrying it out in his 
]»rovince. This caused much uneasiness to Ncarchus, 
who feared that he woidd thereby lose his friend. Rut 
when Polyeuctes know of his anxiety, he assured him 
that he liad no cause for fear, because he was fully de- 
lennined to be luiptiscd and become a Christian. In the 
first scfiiio, Nearchus is very urgent that Polyeuctes should 
leave the j)alacc, and receive at once the new baptism. 
Polyeuctes wishes to wait another day, because his wife 
Pauline has been much troubled os to his safety by an 
inauspicious dream. Paulino is tbe daughter of Felix, 
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and is tlierefore Roman. Refoi'e she married Poly- 
euctes she had loved a noble Roman called Severus ; 
but though Severus was a man of high merit, and was 
also a favourite of the Emperor Decius, his fortune was 
small, and Felix had insisted upon his daughter marrying 
Polyeuctes, a man of wealth and reno^vn in Armenia. 

Of all Corneille’s female characters, Pauline is per- 
haps the most attractive. She is the impersonation of 
duty, b\it also of lofty generosity, constancy, and love. 
Tliough her love for Severus still lingers in her heart, 
.she attaches herself to Polyeuctes with the highest sense 
of conjugal duty. In the conflict between the old love 
and the new, she never allows herself to stray from her 
high loyalty to her husband ; though she believes in the 
worth of Severus, so far even as to expect him to 
understand her in her lofty devotion. Polyeuctes, on 
the other hand, though ho tenderly loves her, is at 
first preoccupied by, then entirely absorbed in, the 
higher dtitics of religion. The first scenes show him 
ill all the uncertainty of the first conflict. Ho is a 
Christian, but ho postpones his baptism with a painful 
perception of the consequences. Paulino has had a ter- 
rible dream of his death, and ho cannot resist her en- 
treaties when she implores him to remain at home, and 
not to risk the fulfilment of the visionary horror she 
has scon. 

Nearchus, who has brought him to the faith of Christ, 
i-easons strongly against this delay : — 

“ Have you then so full an assurance that you will live and 
be faithful ? Docs God, who holds your life in His hands, 
promise you this grace to-morrow ? He is always just and 
good, but His grace is not always equally powerful ; when 
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we linger, it loses that force which penetrates the heart. "We 
Iinrden ourselves, repel it, lose its aid. The arm that once 
poured it out freely becomes less liberal. And the holy 
ardour which should inspire us, reaches us more rarely or 
moves us no more.” 

While Polyeuctes hesitates and struggles, his wife is 
seen approaching, and in despair ho takes a sudden reso- 
lution “Let us go, then, since wo must,” ho says to 
his friend ; then turns to Pauline with an attempt at 
easy indifference. 

** PolyeucUs. Farewell, Pauline, — farewell. I will return 
here in an hour. 

Pauline. Why go you so suddenly ? What occa.‘‘ion cnlU 
you ? Is it for your honour 7 for your life 7 

Pol. More, for more than cither. 

Paul. What is this secret 7 

Pol. One day you shall know it ; it is w’ith jmin I leave 
you ; but it must be. 

Paid. Yet you love me 7 

Pol. I love you, heaven be my witness, a hundred times 
more than I love myself ! but 

Paul, But my distress does not move you ! You haw 
secrets that I may not know. Ah, what a proof of love is 
this ! By our marriage vows I implore you, grant me this 
one day. 

Pol. All this for a dream 1 

Paul. Such terrors arc vain, I know it ; but I lovo you, 
and therefore I fear. 

Pol. What harm can happen in an hour 7 Farewell.” 

"When Paulino is left in this disquietude, her father, 
Fedix, suddenly comes in and gives her further occa- 
sion of fear. He tells her that Soverus is not dead, os 
they had all supposed. Instead of this he has covercil 
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Iiimsclf with glory : lie has rescued the life of tlio 
Kmperor Pccius, and lias risen to the highest favour. 
He is now in Armenia, and approaching }i[elitene, 
with the hope of being able to marry Pauline. Felix 
bemoans his folly in having so little foreseen the ele- 
vation of Iiis daughter’s rejected suitor, and fears that 
when Severus finds her another man’s wife he will re- 
venge himself, and bring ruin upon the family. Pauline, 
too noble herself and too confident in tlio generosity of 
the man she once loved, for any such fear, implores her 
father that she may not be forced to see him. Felix, 
liowcvor, insists that his daughter shall receive Severus, 
as ho thinks that she may soften his anger, and save 
himself from the disappointed lover’s vengeance. 

At the beginning of the second act, Severus learns 
from his servant Fabian that Paulino is married to 
Polyeuctes. Ho had come to ^rditenc with letters from 
the Emperor i*cconimcnding him to Felix, and now he 
hears that his mistress ha.s become the wife of another 
man. As is common with unfortunate lovers in the 
Fi-eiich drama, he declares that his only wish is to see 
lier once more, to sigh before her, and then to die ; but 
he acknowledges at the same time that Paulino had done 
no Avrong in marrying the man. She had given him, 
Severus, no promise ; nor could it bo said that she had 
shouui herself to be fickle. Her father’s commands had 
been laid upon her, and she had acted dutifully in obey- 
ing him. Pauline arrives on the stage just in time to 
hear Severus exclaim, ‘*Alas! she loves; — another man 
is her husband.” She acknowledges that this is so. 

“ Yes, I love him, Severus, and I offer no excuse. Let 
others flatter and deceive, Pauline is noble and speaks from 
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an ojwn heart. It was not the rumour of your death that 
nuujxl your catue. If heaven htui left the choice in my 
hamis, I woiUd have given myself to you for yours<df .done, 
^nng nothing for the ngour of your former lot. For I saw 
that in you that set you higher than the most illustrious 
of mounrche But my duty impose.l other laws upon me. 
Whatsoever huslmnd my father had chosen for me, -had 

of a crou-n — had you been 
present with me-had I hated your rival.-I should have 

siglied, but obeyed. My reason triumphing over my passion 
would have chidden my sighs and dispelled my hatrS.'* ' 

Severus taunts her with her easy love, which she can 
tlms command to come and go at pleasure. But so 
peat is her power over him, nml so great the generosity 
tu which .slic had justly trusted, tliat these two noble 
hearts soon understood each other, and lie consents to 
seo her no more. Their dialogue concludes as follows : 

“Sffumw. May jast heaven, satisfied that I have suffered. 

accord long life and happiness to Pauline and to Polv- 
euctes ! •' 

‘*»at Severus, after so much misfortune, 
might find joy worthy of his worth ! 

Sfv. I had found it in you. 

Paul But I was subject to my father. 

S^. O fatal duty, by which I am lost! And thou, 
most excellent, most lovely, adieu ! 

Paul Adieu, unfortunate and generous lover ! ” 

This noble struggle of as yet unextinguishod love, with 
the fpce of grateful affection and duty, is very rare on 
the hrench stage, or indeed on any stage. But the lofty 
sentiment of Paulino's purity is without alloy, and not 
only draws w'lth it the responsive generosity of her noble 

lover, hut carries Uio reader on with the fullest sym^ 
l>athy. 

P.O. — XII, f g 
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■When Polyeuctcs returns, accompanied by Nearchus, 
ho finds his wife weeping, and bids her dry her tears. 
Ho has come back, and all is now safe. But Paulino 
is still in all tho agitation of her recent encounter, which 
sho confides to him. Polyouctes knows of his wife’s 
former lovo for the man sho could not niarry, but is 
confident in her purity and truth. 

Their conversation is interrupted by a messenger, who 
announces to Polyouctes that Felix is waiting for liim 
in tho temple, and that tho sacrifice — tho Siicrifico to 
tho pagan gods — is rc;idy to bo offered. No ono but 
Noarchus knows that Polyeuctcs has been converted: 
ho now comes forward and asks Polyouctes how ho can 
present himself in tho temple and countenance tho wor- 
ship of the false gods. There is a momentary hcsiUUion 
in tho mind of tho now convert. Tliis difficulty had not 
occurred to him ; but soon, in a burst of enthusiasm, ho 
puts aside tho advice of Noarchus not to go near to tho 
altars of tho false gods. “ I will pull them down,” he 
cries. “ I will destroy them, or die in the temple.” It is 
now tho turn of Nearchus to hesitate. Ho is not pre- 
pared for martyrdom ; but soon tho zeal of tho newly- 
baptised Christian kindles liis teacher. 

« Nearchus. Come, dear Polyeuctcs, come I We will 
brave tho idolaters before tho eyes of all men, and show 
them what we are. 

Polyeuctcs. In this holy transport that heaven sends, I 
recognise you, Nearchus, and weep for joy. Quick ! for tho 
sacrifice is ready. Let us uphold the cause of the true God, 
and trample under foot the puny thunderbolt with which 
this credulous people arms a hand of rotten wood. Our God 
shall triumph. Let him dispose of the rest as he will." 

In tho next scene Stratonice, Paulino’s confidante. 
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comes to her trembling ancl mysterious, with an accoxmt 
of what has liappened in the temi)le. Pauline, who liad 
feared some liostile encounter witli Soverus, is nistantly 
in alarm ; but to Stratouico the event is much more 
terrible. She buisU forth into denunciations. lie is 
a traitor— a sacrilegious monster— he is a Clmstian ! 
Pauline, though deeply shirtled by the news, maintains 
her hu.shand’s integrity. Even this <loes not move her 
fiom her faith in him. Stratonico then enters upon a 
full narmtive of the event. She tolls Pauline that ns 
the priest was about to l>egin the sacrifice, Polyeuctes 
and Xearchus showed strong signs of irreverence. The 
people expres-sed their disapprobation, and Felix was 
oflended; but Polyeuctes cured for notliing. He called 
out in a loud voice — 

“ What ! Do you worship gmls of wood and intone ? 
Hear me, ye people,— hear mo all. The God of Polyeuctes 
and of Ncarchus w the only Ruler and Sfaster of heaven and 
earth. He alone is subject to none. Alone he controls our 
destiny. It is this Go<l, the God of the Christians, whom 
you must thank for the victories vouchsafed to your Em- 
peror Decius. He has exalted him, and he can pull him 
down. The issue of the battle is in his hands. His good- 
ness, his power and justice are immeasurable. It is ho 
alone who punishe-s, he alone who rewards. These impo- 
tent monsters you adore in vain.*' 

Stratonico goes on to tell how, when ho had spoken, ho 
and Ncarchus threw do\vn tho vases holding tho wino 
and incense, and how they rushed to tho altar and over- 
turned tho statue of tho country*8 god. Tho people 
were horror-struck, and feared that divine vengeance 
would fall upon them. 
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Felix then comes in, nnd tells his daughter that Near- 
chiis must die. Polyeuctos is to witness his death, but 
not for the moment to share it : he is to be allowed in 
prison a place of repentance ; but unless he recants, ho 
must die also. Decius luis ordained that the Christians 
in Armenia shall be put to death, and Felix, as gover- 
nor, will not disobey the order. ^Vhile the unhappy 
wife pleads for her liusband, Albin, Felix’s friend, comes 
to inform him that his commands have been executed, 
and that Nearchus has perished. He has met with his 
duo punishment, and Polyeuctos has witnessed the exe- 
cution without flinching. "WHien Paulino would resume 
her pleadings, her father interrupts her. “ You love 
yoiu* unworthy husband too much,” ho says. To which 
she makes a fine nnd spirited rei)ly — 

“ It was by your choice that he became my husband. My 
love is no sin : he it was whom you honoured by your 
choice. If I love him, I am at least faultless. To accept 
him, I quenched the noblest passion which the loftiest heart 
could have owned. By that blind and ready obedience 
which I have always paid to a father’s rights, let my prayer 
prevail with you now.” 

■When Paulino withdraws, Felix demands further 
nows of the execution, and Albin reports that Ncarchus 
died sullenly, without a regret and without a murmur : 
obstinately dof3ring all pain to the very end, and sur- 
rendering his life like a Christian, with blasphemy on 
his lips. Polyeuctes, too, has homo a proud front : 
instead of yielding, he was with difficulty removed from 
the scaffold ; hut he is now in prison and in chains. 
Felix then bewails his hard fate in being the judge of 
his son-in-law. He loves him, and would save him if 
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}ie could do so ; but tlio Eniporors Mill must be carried 
out — and even if Decius Mould consent to forgive him, 
the anger of Sevenis is to be feared. Here a calcula- 
tion comes in M-hich is very natural, since it occurs to 
Polyeuctes also in his prison as ho reflects uj>ou liis 
Pauline’s melancholy fate. Felix cannot help feeling 
that in the death of liis Cliristian son-in-luM' there is a 
reiidy solution of all his difficulties. 'Were Polyeuctes 
once d<a<l, Paulino might still l>e hapjiy M-ith Severus, 
tlje favourite of the Fnii>eror, M*hom she had once loved ; 
ami in that cjise, hoM' much more liapj>y the position of 
her father ! It is a Ma}- of clearing \iji the situation 
M-liich Felix cannot banish from his miinl. 

At the beginning of the fourth act M'o are introduced 
to Polyeuctes in prison. Ho has been told that Paulino 
has asked to see him, ami ho trembles. “ I fear my 
executioners less than lier tears,” he sjxys. He lias over- 
come Felix and liis threats, but hoM' overcome his M'ife 
ami her tenderness? In haste lie sends for Severus, that 
she may liave a protector. When ho has done this, the 
prisoner, alone in his cell, bursts forth into a song, as 
vro have seen Koderigo in “The Cid.” Sujtreme emotion 
thus takes a IjTic fonn in Corneille’s tliouglits. In those 
liigli-slning lines lie detaches liimself from earth anil 
Pauline, so that lie is able to me<*t her M’ith n show of 
fortitude. Tljo controversy betM’een them is impassioned. 
His religion is to her a ridiculous dream to begin M'ith ; 
but the spectator perceives by degrees the change that 
is coming. Polyeuctes, if he M’ill not obey the Emperor, 
must die ; but Paulino cannot move him by any of her 
arguments. He prays that his wi/o may, like himself, 
bo converted ; but she docs not seem even to understand 
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his prayer. She wishes only that ho should return to 
her. "NVlien she is about to leave him, Severus enters. 
Pauline is bewildered by his appearance. She asks 
angrily if he has come here to insult the unhappy. But 
Polyeuctes takes his rival’s part. It is ho who has sent 
for Severus, and with the intention of resigning Paxiline 
to him. AVith a duo respect for the noble lover, ho 
offers him the “ treasure of which I was not worthy,” 
bids them live happy, and is led out by the guards, 
leaving them together. Severus, astonished, does not 
know what to sjiy. He is divided between admuntion 
of his rival and mingled fear and eagerness to take ad- 
vantage of his renunciation. But Paulino stands and 
listens with a countonanco that gives him no encourage- 
ment; and when ho begins to speak of his love, sho 
arrests him in a moment : — 

“ Stop there ; I fear to hear too much ; the warmth of 
your love may drive us both to some extremity unworthy 
of us. Severus, learn to know Pauline. My Polyeuctes is 
about to die ; he has but a moment of life ; and you, though 
innocently, are the cause of his death. I know not if you 
build any hope upon his loss ; but learn that there is no 
death to which, with calm countenance, I would not go, 
there is no torture in bell I would not endure, rather than 
cast a stain upon honour so piure — rather than, after his 
unhappy lot, espouse one who in any sort had been the 
cause of it. Did you tliink I bad so base a soul 1 The aftec- 
tiou I once bore you would turn to lasting hatred. You 
are generous ; remain so to the end. My father fears you, 
and would accord you all things j if my husband dies, it is 
for your soke he sacritices him. Save him, then : make 
yourself his prop, that he may lean upon you, I know I 
am asking great things of you j but the greater the effort, 
the greater is the glory. To protect a rival of whom you 
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are jealous is an act of virtue worthy of Severus. If the 
glory of tliis is not enough to move you, think how great 
a thing it is that a woman, once Iwlovetl ami perhaps etill 
clear, should owe to you what is uio.«t dear to her. Re- 
member that you are Severus. Farewcdl ; consider alone 
what you ought to do. If you are not such as I think you, 
I prefer not to know it, that I may esteem you still.” 

This address is for Severus like a thunderstroke, lie 
liad begun to hope that happiness at last might he his. 
“ Your soul is as great as it is unhapjiy ; but ob, as 
cruel as it Ls gemerous, Paulino ! ” ho cries. Yet his whole 
being answers to lier appeuL ^Vhcui Fabian, liis at- 
tendant, repn’sents to him that it would bet even danger- 
ous to himself, as well as crushing to liLs hopes, to save 
a Christian, lie answers firialy, “ Thus advice might be 
good for a common soul, hut I am still Severus.” lie 
cannot act against liis own generous natuiv. Severus is 
the t^'pe of generosity, as Pauline is of duty. Then ho 
reflects sadly ujion the folly of jiersecution. AVliy should 
the Christians alono l>o thus pursued 1 Tliey 8cr\’o ono 
God; their morals are pure; yet all aro tolerated save 
them. 

*‘TIie monsters of Egyi>t have temples in Rome. Our an- 
cestors made a god of n man at their pleasure, and wc, pre- 
serving their errors with their blood, have filled all heaven 
with our emperors. The Christians have but one God, who 
is ilastcr of all : our gods agree but badly together ; for 
though their rage may crush us, it must be said we have too 
many gods to be all true.” * 

Tlie scene ends with the resolution of Severus to deliver 
Polyouctes, to satisfy Pauline, my glory and my pity.” 

* Such was the character that Comeillo wished to give to Severus. 
And there are some few verses which we And in the earlier editions 
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At the commencement of the fifth act Felhc is loudly 
expressing to Albin his anger against Severus. He has 
interceded for Polyeuctes ; but the governor distrusts 
him, and thinks that ho is only laying a trap for him. 
Albin is so far from sympathising that ho takes advan- 
tage of tho occasion to plead in his o%vn person for 

Grace ! grace ! ” for Polyeuctes. But Felix is inflexible. 
Ho will not lay himself open to any charge that Severus 
may bring against him for not obeying tho order of tho 
Emperor. Polyeuctes is then brought in by his jailers 
for final examination. Felix affects to question him 
upon his faith, and to desire instruction ; but afterwartls 
avows that this is only a pretence to gain time. I 
have too long wronged our all-powerful gods,” he says. 
“ Choose if you ■will give them your blood or your 
incense.” My choice is not doubtful,” answers Poly- 
ouctes ; “ but, oh heavens 1 hero comes Paulino.” 

“ Pauline. Which of you two is to slay me to-day 1 Shall 
it be both at once, or each in turn ? Will neither nature 
yield, nor love ? Can I win nothing from a husband, nothing 
from a father 1 

Felix. Speak to your husband. 

Pol. Live for Severus. 

Paul. Kill me if you will, but insult me not. 

Pol. My love through pity tries to find you solace ; it 
sees the sorrow in your soul, and knows that another love 


of tho play which the poet afterwards retracted. It is said that he 
regretted having ViTitten them ; but we shall not now bo lessoning 
our respect for the memory of the great man by reading these lines, 
niul judging of them for ourselves : — 

“ Feut-etre qu’flprfts tout ces croyancca pubUquos 
No sont qa’lnventions de sages iwllUques, 

Pour contonlr un people ou blen pour I’firoouvolr, 

Et dcssuB sa faiblosse alTennlr leur pouvoir." 
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is the sole remedy. Since his great worth once made you 
love him, his presence should .still give you pleasure. Since 
he has captivated you by his merits, his presence must be to 
you a source of pleasure. You loved him ; he loves you : 
he is more famous than ever 

Paul. Cruel, what have I done to be thus treated 1 Do 
you reproach me with a love which I conquered for you ! 
"What efforts have I made to give thee the heart, so justly 
gained by its first victor ! If ingmtitu<le does not reign 
altogether in thy he;irt, try at least to give yourself l>ack to 
Pauline. Lejim from her to put force on yourself : let her 
l>e the guide of your blindness. Grant to her the boon of 
your own life, that she may live subject to yotir laws. If 
you can reject such just wishes, at lejust consider her tears, 
her sighs; <lo not drive to de.spair a heart that adores you. 

Pol. Hear me once more, Pauline : I have said it alnady. 
Live for Sevenis, or die with me. I despise not your tears 
or your faith ; but notwitlistanding all our love, I know you 
no more unless us a Cliri.stian.'’ 

Paulino then throws herself at the feet of her father 
to entreat mercy. “ lie is frantic, and you are reason- 
able,” she cries. Felix himself attempts to reason with 
the eager niartjT j but Polyeuctes bursts forth into on 
enthusiastic confession of his faith, and no more is to 
1>e said. 

Pel. My pity at last gives way to just wrath. Adore the 
gods, or die. 

Pol. I am a Christian. 

Pel. Infidel ! Adore the gods, I say, or die'. Soldiers, 
obey your orders. 

Paul. Where do you send him 1 

PeU To death. 

Pol. To glory.” 

After this agitating scene, Polyeuctes is led away, 
Paulino following him; but she speedily reappears upon 
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the stage in all the passion of grief and longed-for 
mart}Tdom. 

“ Paul. Barbarous father, complete, complete your work ! 
The second victim is worthy of your rage. Let your 
daughter join your son-in-law. Take courage! Why 
delay ? You see in her the same crime or the same virtue. 
My husband in dying has left his faith to me. His blood, 
with which I am covered, has opened my eyes. I see, I 
know, I believe, I am freed from error. In that blessed 
blood I am baptised. I am a Christian ; what more is there 
to say 1 ” 

Severus now enters, and, assailing Felix with fresh 
reproaches, declares that he is now os much his enemy 
as ho would have been his friend. But the unfortunate 
governor has not passed tlirough all these scones un- 
moved. “ Do not think,” ho cries, “ that I hope to 
preserve my office by these cruelties. I fling it at your 
feet. I find mj'sclf drawn by a secret force. I yield 
to movements which I cannot understand. I have shed 
the innocent blood of Polyeuctes. I have made him a 
martyr j ho has made me a Christian.” 

With this unexpected conversion the drama comes to 
a somewhat sudden end. 
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UJ MENTEUR THE LIAR- 

The firsl act of tliw comeay losses in tlic Tuilerics 
ganlons in Paris. Tlje other four arc laid in the 1 Incc- 
lioyale. The Place lioyalo still exists, and in the fii-st 
half of the seventeenth century it was considered to he 
the most aristocmtic part of Piixi.s. It is nut far fioiu 
the Pastille — a long way from the Tuileries, — lyhig 
hetween the Boulevard Beaumarchais and the Rue St 
Antoine. Dorunte, the priiicii)al chanieter in the play, 
a young man of good hirth, lias heen studying law at 
Poitiers, and he has come to Paris determined to see the 
gay world and to enjoy the delights of the capital. He 
Vina put aside Ills country' clothes, and is now dressed 
extravagantly, after the fa.shion of the day'. The 
curtain rises upon Doraiito and his videt Cliton j and 
Eoraute tells hia valet his intentions, and hegs him 
to assist him in hia enterprises. Cliton assures him ho 
docs not look in the least like a lawyer, hut has rather 
the air of a man who is likely to create jealousy amongst 
hushaiids. Doranto is willing to heliovo what Cliton 
tells liiin of liU good grace, hut still is anxious to 
know whether he lias lost his provincial mannerisms, 
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and if he has about Jiim the style of a man of fashion. 
He asks, in fact, wliether he will “ do ” for Paris. One 
of the peculiarities of the valet in the older French 
comedy is, that he is apparently a man wise on all sub- 
jects, and seems to know and bo able to do everything. 
Cliton, who is not less slirewd than his fellows, tells Ids 
master tliat the only way to find out what Paris is like 
IS to live there. Paris, ho says, is like any other place : 
very much that is good may be found there, and also 
much that is bad. There, as elsewhere, a man is taken 
for what he is worth, and Ids worth is often reckoned 
by the estimation ho has of himself. “But to come 
to the main point,” tlio valet asks, “are you libemU” 
Doranto answere that ho is not stingy. “ ’Tis a mro and 
liappy knack, sir, in the art of wooing. And you must 
have address withal, and be gracious, or you may loso 
your mistress from want of knowdcdge.” 

Doranto is suddenly startled by seeing a young lady trip 
as sho is walking, and the false step nearly causes her to 
fall. Clarice and her friend Lucrice are in the Tuilerics 
gardens, and to Clarice the mishap occurs. Dorante is a 
stranger to the two ladies, but he runs to offer his assist- 
ance ; and he tells Clarice how much reason ho has to be 
thankful for the accident which has procured him such 
liappiness. He engages her in conversation, she not being 
disinclined to talk wdth a handsome and well-dressed 
3'oung man; and in a very short time he declares his 
passion. Clarice is astonished at such sudden protesta- 
tions of love ; but Dorante replies that for the last twelve 
months, since ho has come back from the war in Ge> 
many, whore he had been fighting for four years pre- 
viously, he has been constantly passing under her 
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■window in the hope of seeing her, and he now entreats 
her to receive liis addresses. This is how the liar begins 
his career. Clarice has awallowetl the bait thrown out 
to lier, and replies, “"WTiat! you have then seen Ger- 
many and the warsi” “Four years ago I was fciux*d 
there like the thunder,” he says. Dorinto goes on to 
vaunt his prowess, Cliton with consternation attemi>t- 
ing in vain to restniin him. Doranto declares that 
he liad made a gre^it name for himself in the anny, 
and that he would lx« there now, iighting at the liead 
of liis troops, had ho not seen Clarice and been capti- 
vated by her charms. I-ucri*c<j is silent while lier 
fiiend i.s listening to Dorante ; and presently Isabelle, 
Clarice’s waiting - woman, tells her that Alcii)iK*, her 
lover, is approaching, and that lie will Ix) annoyed if 
he sees her talking w'ith a strange gentleman in a public 
garden. 

As soon 08 their backs are turned, Dorante and Cli- 
ton compare notes on the two yoiuig ladies. Dorante is 
evidently smitten with her to whom ho was talking, and 
docs not care for the other, who did not venture to ex- 
change a word with him. lie docs not know anything 
of either of them ; but os Cliton has heard that Lucrfcco 
was the name of the prettier of the two, Dorante 
therefore imagines that Lucr 6 co must bo the object of 
Ills admiration. Tlio master and the volet are both 
agreed in giving the name of Lucr 6 co to the lady of 
their choice, but their tastes os to beauty and merit 
differ. Cliton tries to persuade his master that the 
other girl — that is, the real Lucrfeco — is the worthier. 
“ Dc{>cnd upon it, sir, when a woman is able to hold her 
tongue, it is a jiroof she is a good example of ho** kind. 
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. . . Tlio one I mean is Lucrice ; she is the best one, or 
you may call me a fool for my pains.” 

Alcippo and PIxiliste then join Dorante. ■\Mion they 
appear on tho scene tliey arc talking of a great enter- 
tainmeiit tliat had been given to some ladies on tho 
previous evening outside Paris, on tho banks of the 
Seine. Doranto learns from them all they know about 
tliis party ; and ns they are ignorant who was tlie 
enterUiner, lie coolly takes tho credit to himself, and 
declares tliat he was tho host. Ho also informs them 
that he has only been in Paris a month (ho had told 
Clarice ho liad been thoro a year), and that ho rarely 
goes out in tho day. Ho confines his visiting to tho 
evening, and then issues forth in disguise. Alcippe 
congratidates him on having made friends so soon, and 
passes on with his companion. MHien they aro alone, 
Cliton begs to bo allowed to speak freely to liis master. 
Permission is given, and ho begins — 

“ Cliton. Is it your custom, sir, to dream as you talk ? 

Dorante. When did you see me dreaming? 

Clit. I call dreaming what in another than one’s master 
one would call lying. I wish, sir, to speak with respect. 

Dor. Poor-witted fellow ! 

Clit. I lose my wts indeed when I hear you talk of the 
wars, and of entertainments ; your last battles have been 
without danger, and your feasts have cost you little. Why 
do you pretend to have returned a year ago? 

Dor. To show more spirit, and pay my addresses with a 
better grace. 

cut. How do the wars make you show a better grace ? 

Dor. It would bo a fine way to please a lady to begin 
by telling her, I bring you a heart fresh from tho univer- 
sity. If you have need of laws or rubrics, I know the entire 
code. It is much better to introduce voxuself as a soldier. 
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All the secret is in the nir yon assume ; lie discreetly, swear 
with a good grace, proilucc big words that they don’t under- 
stand. . . . Have angles, lines, ditches, vedettes, coun- 

terscarps always in j'our mouth ; by such a beginning you 
pass for an illustrious person. 

Clit. You make those who hoar you believe it ; bxit they 
must soon know your true story. 

Dor. I shall always have gained something. ... I 
love to outdo the story-tellers : and if any one thinks lie 
can teach me something, I shall soon find a tale that will 
take the wind out of his sails. If you but know what a 
pleasure there is in seeing a man compelled to out his own 
wonls ! 

Clit. I sujipose ii mu.st ho a great one. But your skill 
may sonic day bring j’ou into trouble.” 

In the second act Clarice Ls in doubt as to what to do. 
Geronte, Dorante’s father, lia.s proposed to her for his son. 
lie makes the most of his son’s good qualities. Ue 
hopes Clarico will not despise him liecauso ho lias not 
seen more of the world : tlio young man lias only 
just come from Poitiers, where he has been rending law; 
but hU manners are good, and lie is not so like a raw 
young student as many others of his age. Clarico has 
been ongagc<l to Alcippo for two years ; slio xloes not 
want to throw him over, but she fears that people will 
talk about her unfavourably, as her marriage has been 
so often postponed. She is ready to receive Dorante’s 
attentions, though she docs not want to marrj' him with- 
out knowing more about him. Isabelle, her attendant, 
hits upon a device. She suggests that Clarice’s friend 
Lucr^cc should write to Dorante and ask him to meet her 
some evening under her window ; and Clarico should 
pretend to bo Lucr^ce, feigning her voice and her man- 
ner. ^^’llen Isabelle goes to ask Lucxico if she will do 
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this service for her friend, Alcippo comes to reproach 
Clarice for her inconstancy. Ho imagines that it was 
to her the entertainment had been given, for ho had be- 
lieved Doranto that he was the giver of the feast. Clarice 
is ignorant of the whole afh»ir, but Alcippo wiU not be- 
lieve lier. Ho is left alone in his jealousy, and detennines 
to figlit his rival and former friend. 

We have now a now scene with Dorante. His father, 
G6ronte, tells him that ns ho is Iiis only son, nil his hopes 
are concentrated in him, and ho is anxious to provide for 
liimself a grandchdd to comfort him in liis old age. In 
short, he has made his choice of a wife for his son. 
Dorante recaUs to mind the charming girl that ho had 
mot in the TuUerics gardens, who he persists in think- 
ing was LucrOico, but whom the reader knows to have 
been Clarice ; and ho asks his father to think well over 
the matter, and not to make up his mind liurriedly on so 
important a business. His father tolls him that ho has 
taken all the necessary precautions ; that ho is quite 
Batisfied as to Clarice’s good qualities ; and that he and 
her father, who are old friends, have arranged the wliole 
affair. Dorante, finding his father inflexible, has re- 
course to stratagem. Ho kneels down before G^Tonto 
and stammers out that ho is married already. He is 
very repentant: he says it was not aU Ins own fault; 
he was forced into a marriage by a mere chance ; and 
ho hopes that os his wife comes from a good family, 
his father ^vill not bo angry with him because she has 
not so much money as he might have expected. The 
father does not scold his son, but insists on knowing the 
whole history before he wiU say more, Dorante begins 
his tale. The girl’s name is Oiphise; her father’s is Ar- 
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niedon. IIo saw her very shortly after he went to Poi- 
tiers, and was at once charme<l W'ith her beauty and her 
manners. The attachment was reciprocal ; she soon got 
to like liiiu, and to give him signs of her partiality. 
Ihit in all her favours aho was perfectly honest and 
straightforward. 

“One evening, — let me see; yes, it was the 2d of September, 
— I Went to call upon her. Her father that evening supped 
away from home, and on his return he knocked .at his 
daughter’s door. She, alarmed and ashamed, turning pale, 
then red, hid me in a corner, then ojK-ned the d<x)r to her 
father, and threw her arms about his neck to conceal her 
disonler. Tlieii he seated himself, and l>egnn to tell her of 
a luisband who liad been proj>osed to him for her. Judge 
how much my heart euH'ered ! She put liim off witli a clever 
excuse ; but when the good man was going away my watch 
l>egau to strike. He turned round astonished to his daughter 
and said, ‘'When did you get that watch 1 Who gave it to 
you?' ‘My cousin Acaste has just sent it to me to be 
cleaned, os there are no watchmakers where he live.s. It 
has struck twice in a quarter of an hour.' ‘ Give it to me,’ 
he said, ‘ I will nike better care of it.’ OrphLse came slowly 
towards me; an<l as 1 wa.s putting the watcli into her hand, 
unfortunately the chain attached to it got entangled round 
my pistol and jiulled the trigger. Tlie pistol went off, ami 
Orphise fell down in a swoon. I thought her dead. Her 
father ixishcd out and cried for help. .1 nt once darted 
(lown-stairs, but I was stopped by Armi-dou's son and his 
two valets, who were coming to his rescue. I made my 
way through them; but, as luck xvould have it, iny sword 
broke. Disarmed, I turned back into the room, where 
Orphise, recovered from l»er fright, shut the door upon me. 
We barricaded ourselves wuth the bed, and the tables, and 
cliairs; but in the meanwhile they knocked a hole through 
the wall from the next room. And so, finding myself fairly 
captured, I was obliged to Burrender." 

F.c. — XII. F 
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All this story is told in tho open street, in tho Place 
Royalo ; and Clarice and Lucr^ce, each from their ivin- 
dow, are both listening to Dorante, though they are not 
seen by him or by his father. 

Gdronto interrupts him in his narrative — 

G6ronti:. That is to s;iy, in plain French, that you had to 
marry her ? 

DoTatxU. Her people found me alone with her in her 
room. They had strength on their side, and she was lovely. 
Her efforts to save me, her danger, her tears, gave her new 
charms to my heart. Thus, to save my life, os well ns her 
honour, I changed with a wortl tho storm to a calm.” 

G(5ronto thinks that tho affair might havo boon worse. 
IIo is rejoiced to hear that his daughter-in-law comes of 
a good family ; and ho fmnkly forgives liis son, saying 
that ho must hasten away to break off tho engagement 
with Clarice’s fatlicr. 

"When he has gono, Doranto turns to Cliton— 

“Dor. Well, now, what do you think of my story? Did 

not I get out of it well ? And how tho good mau believed 
me ! 

CIU. What! is it possible this was not true ? 

Dor. Not one word of it. My heart is still faithful to 
Lucrice. 

Clit. What I ... the watch, the pistol going off, your 
Bword breaking • . * 

Dot. All pure invention, my good fellow.’" 

Cliton is horrified at his mostoris audacity, but ho cannot 
help admiring his courage and his ready wit 

*' Clit. Would you havo tho kindness, sir, whenever yon 
are going to perform one of your grand feats, to let your 
poor volet know of your intentions beforehand ? Although 
I had my suspicions, I was taken in too. 
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D(rr. Take care not to be taken in again : in future you 
shall know all my secrets, and be the secretary of all my 
thoughts.” 

Sabine, !Lucr6co’s maid, then brings to Dorantc a letter 
from her mistress asking him to come to lier under lier 
witulow that evening. This letter quite confirms Do- 
ranto in the thought that Lxjcr^co was tho name of his 
charmer in the Tuilories ganleiis. lie sends liis valet 
to learn who Luci^ce’s father is, an<l to find out details 
of her family. 

Another letter is brought to Poranto, from Alcippo ; 
and this one is more .«erious, as it contains a challenge, 
Portiute reads it, and says to liimself — 

“I only came back fnun Poitiers yestenlay: this is tho 
first day I have shown iiiy face out of doors, ami I have 
alrca«ly picked up a <piarrel, a love affair, and a marriiigo. 
Well, that’s not so bad for a beginning. Let a lawsuit ciuiie 
now, and I shall be coniplete.” 

At the beginning of the third act, we find that Alcippo 
and Poranto have fought tlieir duel. Neither of them 
was Imrt, and w'hen Pliilisto brings them together again, 
Poranto asks Alcipjxi what was tho reason of their quar- 
rel. Alcipj)o is very explicit. lie says that for two 
years ho has been secretly engaged to Clarice ; yet 
that Porantc, knowing of liis engagement, gave a ball in 
her lionour, though aware that it would nnnoj’ him ; and 
concealed his oum return on piirposo to play this trick 
upon his friend. Pomnto declares that he may set his 
min<l at rest, that the lady whom ho had entertained 
was married, and that Alcippo need thoreforo have had 
no cause fur displeasure against him. And thus they 
part on good terms. When Pliiliste is loft alone with 
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jVlcippc, he tells him that not a word of what Doranto 
had said was true. As a matter of fact, Dorante had 
only yesterday come back from Poitiers, and instead of 
giving a supper-party which lasted until five or six o’clock 
in the morning, ho was all the while at homo comfortably 
asleep in his o\vn bed. Philiste does not doubt that 
Doranto may be a man of good courage, but he is sure 
that ho is an outrageous liar. Ho advises Alcippe not to 
trouble himself with any jealousy. If Alcippe will wait 
patiently, Clarice will soon get the better of her anger. 

Clarice is not indiflbrent to Dorante, though she, too, 
has discovered him to bo a liar, and though she is angry 
with him for having told iVlcippo that ho had entertained 
her at supper and danced with her all night. She had 
heaid him tell his father that lie was already married ; 
but not knowing what to believe, she is ready to talk to 
him from the window, in the hope of finding out whether 
ho is true to her or not. In the meantime Dorante and 
Cliton arrive at the appointed place, and the valet tolls 
liis master that ho has heard nows of Lucr^ce from one of 
her father’s servants. 

“ cm. But if the lady were to prove as clever at lying 
as yourself, it would be a great omusement to me : I wish 
she could have the talent for a single hour, that she might 
beat you at your own trade. 

Dor. Heaven sends such a gift to few : you must have a 
ready wit, judgment, and memory, never hesitate, and still 
less blush.” 

Clarice comes to the window and feigns to bo 
Lucr6co. Lucrfcce is also at tho window, but sho 
stands so as not to bo seen by tho two men below. 
Dorante and Cliton are both deceived by the stratagem. 
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Tho two ladies are joking togetlier about Domnte’s inen- 
ilacious effronterj*, and Clarice is determiiiod to dmw 
liun out, and see how far he will go on with his lyinc. 
As it happens, Dorante is now perfectly truthful ; but 
his error in mistaking Clarice for Lucrece only serves to 
give them another reason for disWlieving liim. He 
tells Clarice that lie is over he<id and ears in love with 
lier. If she will accept him, ho is read^* to marry her 
to-morrow. Clarice replies that he M'ould say the same 
to twenty other women. She cannot believe him after 
what he said to her about beuig in the wars, about giv- 
ing a ball, and after hearing him tell his father that he 
was ulreiidy marrie«l to soinebofly else. Doraiite avoids 
the first two accusiitions, and declaTvs that ho made 
believe that he was muiTied only that he miglit be free 
to many his eharruing Lucrece — 

“ Reproach me for my falsehood — call me a rogue and an 
imj)ostor, if you will, — but give me, at any rate, the credit of 
having loved, and jt»in to these names that of yonr lover. 

Clarice. The violence of your love at the moment of its 
birth makes me distnist it : how could my eyes have so 
much iK>\ver when you had hardly seen ine, and did not 
know me 

Dorante then tells her what Clitoii had learnt from tho 
servant. 

“ You have lost your mother, and Periandre is vour father’s 
name. He is a lawyer, skilful and busy, with ten thousand 
crowns of income. Your brother was killed in tho war in 
Italy, and you have a sister called Julia. Now, can you say 
I know nothing (ibout ypu 

Clarice whispers to Lucrfece, “ Good cousin, I tliink ho 
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is in lovo with you.” “I wish, indeed, he were,” 
Lucr^ce says to herself. 

Clarice is determined to go on to the end, and con- 
sequently she hears something ahout herself tliat she 
does not relish, and finally dismisses Dorante, telling him 
that she is disgusted with his impudence and his im- 
postures. Cliton further ridicules his master by saying 
that ho has cried wolf so often that now nobody will 
believe him. 

Early the next morning the valet tolls his master tliat 
there is a rumour that Alcippo has been fighting a dueh 

“ Dor. With whom ? 

cut. No one knows; but it is said with some one very 
like yourself : and if I had not been with you all the day 
yesterday, I should suspect you. 

Dor. Did not you leave me to go to the house of 

Lucrfece ? 

cut. Ah, sir, can it be you that has played this trick! 

Dorante excuses himself for not having kept his promise 
of confidence to his valet by explaining that this was an 
old quarrel that had one day to be fohght out, and which 
had existed before he and Cliton had come together, _Ho 
had met Alcippo the day before, and sent his servant 
away on purpose. They had both agreed that the meet- 
ing should take place at once ; and when he, Dorante, 
left the ground, his adversary was lying in his own blood. 

cut. Then ho is dead 1 

Dor. I left him for dead. 

cut. I pity him, poor man, for he was a kind gentle- 
man.” 

Perhaps, of all Doranto’s lies, this one is told with the 
most perfect self-assurance ; and this scene between the 
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master and liis valet, when well played, has a capital 
effect upon tlie stage. 

In the next scene Alcippo suddenly appears and rushes 
into Domnte’s arms. Cliton is horror-struck, and slirieks 
as though he had seen an apparition. Alcippo is in a 
state of groat joy, l>ecauso his father has come to Paris, 
and has given his consent to his son’s marriage with 
Clarice. Porante, who thinks of no other woman but 
her whom lie imagines to bo Lucr^cc, heailily congratu- 
lates hU frieinl ; and Cliton, who lias recovered from his 
fright, whispers to his master, “ Tlio people that you kill 
seem to enjoy very good hcaltli.” ANTicn they are alone, 
the valet reproaches liis master for having broken his 
promise to tell liim the truth 

Dor. What ! then my duel secnis to you an invention ? 

Clit. I’ll believe anything you like, sir, not to displease 
you. But you tell so many stories evurywliere, at all hours, 
that he had nec<l be a favourite of heaven who csca|>cs 
you.” 

Dorante, however, ■will not acknowledge this false- 
hood ; his invention is not exhausted. Ho di'clarcs that 
Alcippo was indeed wounded to death, but hdls liis valet 
of certain ** jwiwders of sympathy ” whicli work wonders, 
so that a man is recalled from the gates of death by them. 
“ Tell me this secret, and I will servo you without wages,” 
cries Cliton ; but liis master informs him that the know- 
ledge of Hchrew is essential. 

** Clit. Then you know Hebrew 1 

Dor. Know Hebrew? perfectly! I have ten languages at 
my fingers’ ends. 

CIU. You would need to have ten of the best to furnish 
BO many lies,” 
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Gdrontc, Dornnte’s father, now perplexes liis son by 
wishing to see his >rife. He suggests that he should go 
to Poitiers and bring her to Paris. Doranto wishes to 
cxcuso himself, and says that bis wife is about to have 
a child. The old man is more delighted than over : he 
will write to his daughter-in-law’s father and congratulate 
him. He asks his name, which for the moment ho has 
forgotten. Dorante answers, “ Pyrandre.” 

“ G&onte. Pyrandre ! I thought you told me it was Ar- 
in(5don. 

Dot. Yes ; it is all the same. One is his surname, and 
the other is the name of his property, which he sometimes 
adopts.” 

And G»ironte goes off quite happy at Uio good nows ho 
has heard. Soon afterwards, however, he meets Philiste, 
and asks him if he, who comes from Poitiers, can tell 
him anything of a gentleman there named Pyrandre, or 
Arnu'don, as ho is sometimes called. His son, ho says, 
is married to this gentleman’s daughter, and ho would 
like to hear somotliing about the family. Philiste de- 
clares liis entire ignorance of any such names — 

“ Philiste. Since he has told you of them, no doubt he will 
give you a full account. He knows all the circumstances 
better than I do. I would not have you mistrust him ; but 
lie is very clever in imagining, and I am slow in guessing. 

Gir. You make me doubt his story. 

Phil. I think, if you never have any other daughter-in- 
law but this Orphise, your nephews and nieces may think 
themselves fortunate.” 

Gdronto perceives that ho has been deceived; and when 
ho meets his son, he rates him soundly for his imposture. 
"NVhon Dorante finds that his father has discovered his 
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lies, he avoTvs his artifice, ami rankes the same excuse to 
liis father that he had previously made to Clarice, Ife 
liad made believe that he was luarried only in onlor tliat 
he might bo free to marry Lucrece; and ho thouglit that 
a bit of scheming was j>ermissiblo in love. 

*^G6r. You are deceiving me still. 

Dor. If you do not believe me, at least you may believe 
Cliton, who knows all my secrets. 

Gir. An<l you do not die of shame to think that even 
your father gives more faith to your valet than to you ? 

. . But stay : I know your Lucri'Ce. I will go and 

ask her hand ; but if the siiiullest obstacle arises on your 
side, if thou licst again, or would deceive me, flee fr<»m my 
sight, and never let me behold thee more. Remember my 
oath : by tbc day that lights us thou shall die bv thy father’s 
hand ! ” 

Doranto begins to fear that he has brought a new 
trouble on himself. Cliton suggests that tliis is prob- 
ably a feeling of remorse for having spoken the truth. 
But Doranto reflects that his father luis gone to Lucr^co 
to find out if what he has said about her is true; and he 
now perceives that he does not ctire for one any moro 
than for the other. 

** Clil. Then why did you pretend so much love, and in- 
duce your father to ask her in marriage ? 

JJoT. It was the only way to make him believe miy- 
thing. 

CiU. Wliat ! even in speaking the truth, you were lying 
all the time?” 

A'oltaire remarks, truly enough indeed, that it is not 
easy to tell M'hicli of the two ladies Domnte loves. The 
reader of tlie play gets confused ; and though ho would 
fain forgive Doranto for hU lies, ho cannot forgive his 
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carelessness aljout his sweetheart. "When Dorante is pre- 
sented to «s, we soon learn what liis failing is ; but 
we have to accept him nevertheless. If he spoke the 
truth, there had been no comedy. But if, in addition 
to his lies, lie is indifferent to his mistress, our sym- 
pathetic interest in him grows lukewarm. 

Domnto had told his father ho loved Lucrtce, 
merely to appease the old man’s anger. And neither 
Clarice nor Lucrico can believe him. Clarice is quite 
Avilling to leave Dorante to her friend, now that she is 
sure of Alcippo ; but Lucr^co fears to trust herself to the 
man whom she cannot believe. Dorante has indeed on 
advantage over thorn. Wlieu they bring his impostures 
homo to him, he turns the tables upon them, and accuses 
them of having deceived liim by each pretending to be 
the other when they spoke to him from their balcony. 
Here they have to acknowledge their subterfuge j and 
Dorante makes the most of his position by earnestly 
protesting to Lucr6ce that he now cores for no other 
woman but herself. She yields at length to his entreat- 
ies, and all ends happily. 

The liar, indeed, is the favourite of the author tlirough- 
out, and his power of invention amuses us much more 
than his endless fictions repel us ; which is a weakness 
inherent in every plot of this description. 


END OF CORNEILLE. 



B A C I N E 


CHAPTER I. 

BIOORAPniOAL NOTICE. 


Jean Racine was at I-a Fertc^Milon, a small to^ni 
in France, now in tlio department of Aisne, on the 2l6t 
of December 1C39. His father, Jean Ibicino, was at 
tliU time tlic contrClcur & grenier sel,” or salt-tax 
collector, at La FerbS, — he Laving succeeded his father, 
also Jean Racine, who was still alive. lliis was an 
office held under the State, and conferred a certain 
social position upon the possessor. In September 1638 
the father of our Racine had married Jeanne Sconin, 
the daughter of a man in the some rank of life os 
himself, and in fifteen montlis from the date of their 
marriage the future poet and dramatist came into the 
world. Jeanne Sconin gave birth to a daughter, Marie, 
in January 1641, and died four days aftenvards. Within 
two years of her deatli Jean Racine, the widower, mar- 
ried Madeleine Vol, the daughter of a notary at La Ferte, 
and ho died three months after the marriage. His two 
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cliildron were thus orphans at a very early age, and 
lio left for tlicin no provision. Ilis appointment was 
sold to liis second father-in-law for three hundred and 
fifty francs, — thus showing the way such places were then 
dealt with in France, lie had no other assets, and this 
sum was not sullicient to pay his debts. Ilis widow 
renounced her claim to any right of dower j and after the 
death of her husband, we do not hear of her again in 
connection with her step-children. But the two little 
orphans were not left destitute. His father’s mother, 
i^farie des Moulins, took charge of little Jean ; and Pierre 
Sconin, the father of their mother, undertook to bring 
up Mario Itacine. Young Pacino passed his infancy 
under his maternal grandfather’s roof. The old man 
died in 1G49, when the boy was but ten years old; and 
but for the protection ho gave to his son’s son, wo should 
in all probability have never heard of him. 

Marie des Moulins seems to have been much attached 
to young Kacine, an attachment fully returned on his 
part. Writing to his sister in July 1603, ho says, speak- 
ing of his grandmother, — “ Sho is dangerously ill, and 
it is not likely that sho will recover. I cannot tell you 
how grieved I am ; for I should bo tho most ungrateful 
creature in tho world if I did not lovo a mother who 
has been so kind to me, and who has taken more caro 
of mo than of her own children. And sho was no less 
fond of you, though sho never had occasion to show it 
to you.” In less than a month ho -wi-oto again to his 
sister, telling her of thoir grandmother’s death. 

Many of Racine’s relations wore connected •Nvith tho 
monastery of Port-RoyaL It is unnecessary to speak at 
length of an establishment so well known, but it must 
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Ije referred, to, as those coniiected "willi it, — na«*iiio’s 
friends as well as his relations, — had nmch to d<i with 
his education, and they will have to be nientioiuMl later 
in reference to certain events in his life. 

Tlio monastery of Port - Royal, — or I’ort • Royal des 
Champs, as it came to be colled, — was near Chevreuse, 
not very far from Versailles, and was founded early in 
the thirteenth century with the purj>ose of allording an 
asylum to women who wished to live in seclusion from 
tlie world without binding themselves by any permanent 
vows.‘ These women devoted much of their time, to the 
bringing up of yoimg children. In 1G2G the oM estal>- 
lisliinent in the country was abandoned because 4>f the 
dampness of the jdace, and the recluses inove«l to a house 
in Paris in the Faubourg Saint- Jaccjucs. Their new 
homo was colled I*ort-Royal do Paris, and the heads 
of this brunch ui the capital ilevoted much of their time 
and care to the bringing up and to the religious instruc- 
tion of young girls. But the old building in the country 
was not deserted. The religious community still kt;pt 
]>ossession of the monastery, and it was used os a n.dreiit 
for a few loomed and pious men who wished to lea<l a 
secluded life in the siuuu spirit and with the s;\me ob- 
jects as the women had done for very many years previ- 
ously. These men were kno^vn ns the “Solitaires do 
Port -Royal.” Tho theological disputes and i^uarrels 
which were then raging high, and in which tho com- 

* In the first chapter of hi* ‘ History of Port- Royal/ after Bi)eAking 
of tho oAAfy 08 a eonr^nt, 8 aiiito-Bcu\'o say* In a foolnoto that the 
liUtorian* of Port-Royal, and those belonging to it, never use tho 
word extent in Bpeaking of their retreat ; they always »ny oMry or 
moniutery. Salote-Bcuve himself endeavoured to conform to tho 
general practice. 
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mimity was so deeply involved, do not touch our sub- 
ject, and they have already been ably discussed in the 
present scries. "Wo arc not now called upon to sjrm- 
pathiso with or to criticise their beliefs; but in all cases 
they endeavoured to do their work manfully, and with 
straight honesty of purpose. The education of boys 
was their foremost object ; and under the guidance of 
the Abb6 do Saint-C)*Tan, the ^‘Petites Ecoles” were 
established in 1637. 

The name “ Les Petites Ecoles,” or “ The Small 
Schools,” was chosen as being modest and unpretend- 
ing, showing that they -wore not meant to rival tho 
colleges of tho university, but rather to prepare boys 
for tho higher classes. Tho pupils soon increased in 
numbers — though they seem never to have been more 
than fifty; and in tho year 1646 the schools were re- 
modelled, and established at the monastery in Paris. Tho 
Solitaries themselves were doubtless imbued with Janson- 
ist doctrines ; but wo have tho testimony of one W’ho had 
boon brought up by them, that no special religious creed 
was inculcated, but that tho boys wore specially taught to 
have “ a great horror of lying.” Tho Jesuits, who were 
tho eiiomies of tho Port-Royalists, feared tho rival power, 
and by their influence the schools were dispersed. This 
was in 1650. Tho establishment in Paris was perhaps 
not wholly closed ; but it is probable that little regular in- 
struction was practicable. Tho Solitaries left Paris : they 
divided thomsolves into three parties and wont into tho 
coimtry, and so carried on their teaching. Racino was a 
scholar at ono of theso rural establishments where Claude 
Lancelot seems to have been tho chief master ; and ho and 
Pierre Kicole were Racine’s instructors. Lancelot was tho 
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teacher of Greek anil mathematics, ami Nicole of T^atin 
and the humanities. Nicole was a good Latin soholiir ; 
ILancelot’e granunars, Greek and Latin, have heen trans- 
lated into various lang\iages, and were much used in 
English schools for a long time prior to the early years 
of thU century. Tlie “Petites Ecolcs” diil not Icuig 
survive Pacino’s time : they were broken up and com- 
pletely dispersed in 1G60 through the evil machinations 
of the Jesuits — “ wlio wish always to he single-hamled 
in everything that docs any good.”' Pacino umlouht- 
edly owed much to the aire of the Solitaries. They 
hiught him his Latin and Greek, though they <lid not 
give liiin that scholarship which he afterwanls attained. 
It cannot bo Sirid that the I*ort-Poyalists were elegant 
scholars. If wo except Pasciil’s “Letters” and his 
“Thoughts,” there is almost nothing else written by 
them that would now excite in us (i ileepcr intvivst than 
that of curiosity, though they w’ill always lu»ld an inter- 
esting place in the liistory of the time. Tho ascetic tone 
and temperament of their lives wouhl have j»revented ii 
lively ami warm appreciation of profane litenitun’. They 
wore acute gnimmarians mthor than men with con- 
vincing argument and delicate judgment. Put liad it 
not boon for their teaching, religious os well as classi- 
cal, it is probable that neither “Esther” nor “Athulie” 
would have been written. 

Put beforo Pacino was intrusted to the caro of these 
good men, ho was sent to school at the Colldgo do 
Boauvai.s, no doubt by their advice. lie went there, 

^ T1i«6o wonL» aro tJiken (rotn Saiota • Bcuve's HUiiory« The 
learned author has put the passage into inverted commas, but has 
given no referuDco to where be has taken it from* 
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most likely, in 1650 or 1G51, and stayed \mtil 1655. 
Ho was then in his sixteenth year. Wo may helieve 
that he did well at Beauvais ; for lio was admitted into 
Port-Hoyal at an earlier age than that at which it was 
customary to receive scholars, and ho remained there for 
three years — from 1655 to 1658. 

Young Kacino was gifted with a very retentive mem- 
ory. One day Lancelot discovered that ho was reading 
a Greek love-story, and judging tho book to bo not suit- 
able for liim, took it from him and threw it into the fire. 
Tho boy was very much interested in tho story, and 
bought another copy. Lancelot again found liim read- 
ing tho same tale, and tho second copy shared tho same 
fato as tho first. By some means Bacine procured a thinl 
copy of tlio book. Ho learned tho story by heart, and 
then took tho book to his master, saying, “ You may 
now burn this ono as you have burnt tho others.” Wo 
can picture to ourselves yoimg Bacino at school, — a sharp 
precocious lad, licadstrong and quick in temper among 
his fellows, lus ho was quick and clever when alono over 
his books ; modest as to his own acquirements, but not 
at all willing to forego what of right belonged to him ; 
kind and good-natured, but proud and sensitive, and 
ready to take otTonco j eager and very ready for fun 
when the time for amusement came, entering into what- 
ever ho did with his whole heart and spirit, — such wo 
may imagine to have been tho character of tho boy who 
afterwards became tho great poet of his country. 

His masters at Port-Royal wore fond of him • and it 
is pleasant now to think that in his short history of 
tho monastery, •>vritten quite at tho close of his life, ho 
speaks of them with a grateful remembrance. In spito 
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of any waywanlness of temper tliat lie may have shown, 
li'ieine must liavo been obc<lient to their instructions. 
He was not nineteen when he left Port-Koyal, aiul he 
had then annotated and made marj^inul notes in many of 
liis books. This was more tlie case with Greek authors 
than ^yith Latin. Soj)liocles and Kuri]>idcs ple;v5eil liini 
so inucli that ho nearly knew their jdays by heart, 
.clvschylus a))pears to have charmed him less. He long 
continued the pnictico of making marginal notes in his 
books, and it is now impossible to tell at what perio«l of 
his life tliLs or that author w^is annotated by him. When 
lie dic*<l, he had what was then consi<leix*d a largo 
library; and though his son hdls us that when ho was 
young his means were too slender to allow him to buy 
the best tnlitions, his collection must at his death have 
been a valuable one. Many of liis books are now in the 
National Library in Paris — roost of them were given by 
his son — sorno are at Toulouse, and some few arc the 
jiioperty of jirivate iiulividnuLs. 

In 1G.>8 Pacino left Port-Poyal and went to the 
College dTIarcourt in Paris to study philosophy ami 
logic ; but ho liad no tasto for either, and he left the 
jdaco after ho liad been there a year. AlxDut this time 
ho formed the nrxpmintancc of the Ahbo La? Vasseur ami 
Lii Fontaine, neither of whom was a companion such 
as the Solitaries of Port*Poyal would have wished for 
one of their pupils. At this time, too, when ho was 
alx>ut nineteen years of age, he was put under the 
friendly guardianship of Nicolas Vitart, who was his 
cousin upon his mother's side. Yitari was fifteen years 
senior to Pacino, and had been one of Claude Lancelot’s 
earliest scholars. Ho was considered to bo Pacine’s 
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elderly friend and adviser rather than his guardian in 
the sense of imposing restraint upon his actions ; and the 
younger man, in mentioning his rcdative in his letters to 
his friends, would always give liiin the title of ^fonsieur. 
His lettei-s to his cousin Vitart are pleasant and friendly, 
hut they arc not so free and unreserved in expression as 
his letters to Lo Vasseur and to La Fontaine. After leav- 
ing the College d’Hareourt, Kacino seems to have lived 
some months in I’aris ; and ho became a sort of under 
linancial secretary to the Duke do Luynes, his cousin 
Vitart holding the first place in that employment. From 
Paris he wont to Chevrcuso, — the Luynes and the Chev- 
reuse families having then become united, — to superin- 
tend the building alterations that were going on at the 
chateau. AVo have a letter from him vvritten at Chov- 
i“ouso to Lo Vassour, dated “ Babylon, 2Glh January 
1661.” This was his humorous way of saying that ho 
was a prisoner in e.xilo. His occupation there of super- 
intending the workmen appears to have been very unin- 
teresting to him. In his letter he says, — “ I go to the 
tavern tliroo or four times a-day, to give orders lo tho 
workmen, glaziers, and carpenters. They obey mo 
pretty well, and ask mo for something to drink when 
they have done their work. I occupy tho room of a 
duko. So far as regards my magnificence. But in a 
place like this whoro thoro are none but beggars, it is a 
great thing to bo able to go to the tavern : it is not every- 
body that can do so much. But I have more pleasant 
occupations, though at first they may appear to bo less 
amusing. I read poetry, and I try to write it I am 
now reading the adventures of Ariosto : and I am not 
without adventures of my own. A lady mistook me 
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yesterday for a sergeant.” But we arc left to guess or 
iiiiagiuo for ourselves the consequences of the mistake. 

All author's life is shown by the work he may leave 
lieliind liim, and we can in some measure discern his 
inner life by his mode of doing it. It would be impos- 
sible to attempt Iicre to tlescribe Itacine’s with uiiy sort of 
fiilncs.'’. All that can bo done is to narrate the main inci- 
dents, and to tell them without giving any false colouring 
of our own. In our estimate of his character we shall 
have to guard ourselves against prejudice; and some cau- 
titm to this effect is more necessjiry with regard to Ihicine 
than most other writeis. At the outset of his career, in 
two in.'^tances, Ihieine was guilty of faults of ingratitude 
against tho.se who liud been kind to him. One of these 
offences, as wo sliall see jiresently, was a grivo one, and 
was not repaired until after the lapse of many years ; for 
the other fault wo do not know that lie ever made amends. 
Some memory of those will dwell in the minds of tho.so 
who read the poet’s life; but still wo should be careful 
not so to be;»r them in mind as to innucnco our aj>- 
prcciation of tlio poet’s genius. There are few foreign 
authors whoso name is so familiar to us in luigland n.s 
hLs. Our first ac^^uaintanee with French poetry is 
usually made in his pages ; and though wo are some- 
times slow to SCO tho beauty of jiossages which wo have 
learnt as lessons, yet it is nevertheless true tliat, given 
as a ^NTiter of pure and of elegant French, Ilacino is as 
faultless a model os can bo found. Next to tlioso of 
Corneille — and there aro even some critics who prefer 
Itacinc to Uis great predecessor — hia plays hold tlio 
highest place on tho French classic stage. And though 
our too early acquaintance >vith thorn, may in many coses 
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spoil our taste, yet upon a more mature reading — and 
some of his plays well deserve to be re-read and studied 
— we shall be more able at once to allow and to under- 
stand the high position assigned him by his coimtry- 
lueii. 

Before he left Port-Royal, Racine had written some 
fugitive poetry. These early lucubrations show the 
atiectation that the inexperienced hand had not y<'t 
learned to avoid ; but they also show the poetical mind 
and the softness of language that have always charac- 
terised his verses. In 16G0, on the occasion of Louis 
XIV.’s marriage, ho^^Toto an ode entitled, “La NjTnpho 
do la Seine.” Ilis cousin Vitart showed the manuscript 
to Clmpeluin, who was then supposed to know more 
about poetry than any other man in Paris. Chapelain 
read the piece, and returned it with the following remark : 
“ This ode is good, and is very poetical. There are many 
stanzas that could not bo better. If the few passages 
that I have marked are corrected, it will bo then a very 

fine ode.” Chapelain was probably right ; but if he 

who, by the way, has written almost ns many verses as 
Racine himself — had over done anything so good, wo 
should not have heard so much about him in Boileau’s 
satires. Racine showed himself willing to comply with 
the instructions given, and in one of his letters soys: 
“ The most important alteration was the stanza about 
Tritons. It appears that Tritons have never lived in the 
rivers, but only in the sea. Whatever they are, I have 
wished them all drowned a dozen times over for the 
trouble they have given mo.” Perhaps he was not so 
angry with his Tritons when, upon Chapelain’s recom- 
mendation, Colbert the Minister sent him 100 louis d’or 
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as a present from the king. The louis d’or was wortli 
about eleven francs. 

AlK)Ut tlie time that Chapolain was leading tlio 
Nymplie do la Seine,” Ihiciim ha«l written a play 
for one of the theatres. He says, in a letter to Lo 
Vasseur, that its title was “ Amasic,” and it had been 
accepted anti then rejected by the actors. In those days 
the actors were the joint j>roj)rietor8 and the managers of 
their own theatre. Ihacine docs not know the reason of 
their refusal; but he is “ afniitl that the actors do not 
rare alx>nt ijulimutUis nowadays nnlc&s it has been writ- 
ten by a grejit author of rejmte.” This w;is probably 
intended as a sly hit at Corneille. "We see also that 
when the public had their choice, they wei'e as hanl to 
please two hundred years ago ju? they are now, Itaeino 
had also written another piece, of which we know oven 
less tlian of “ Aniasie.” iJut in his eflorts to got hLs two 
plays put upon the stage, he came into intercourse with 
the actors and actresses. "When this came to bo known 
bj his frituids and relations at Port-Koyal, they were 
much distressed. They fearetl that their ])upiJ, who 
had done so well while ho was under their care, was 
now in danger of following what they considertul a very 
bad sort of life. They had jirobubly heard enough about 
Le Vo-sseur and I,a I'ontaino to know that their coin- 
paniomshi]) was not goml for him, ami they naturally 
wi.sluMl to dniw him away from their society. Lo "V^as- 
seur M'a.s not a bad man. He was gay, clever, and lively. 
Ho probably thought more of his pleasures than ho did 
of his Clnirch, as was not uncommon with the ahJ/s of 
those days ; hut wo may do l^ciue the justice to believe 
that he would not have made a friend of him liad ho 
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been a man disposed to evil ways. The idea that we 
liave of La Fontaine is, that he was good-natured, reck- 
less, and absent-minded ; but the fabulist, though he 
was the senior by eighteen years, may very possibly 
have occasionally beguiled liis young friend into amuse- 
ments that were perhaps not quite to the taste of the 
Solitaries of Port-Royiil. 

Racine was fully alive to the necessity of earning his 
own brca<l, but he was averse to the means proposed to 
liim for doing so. He had refused to be an advocate. 
His own tastes were literary ; but it is not likely that 
ho thought he could depend entirely upon his pen for 
his maintenance. The few poems that lie had written 
had been successful, and they had given him a certain 
reputation among men of letters ; but on the other 
liand, his friends at Port-Royal were extremely anxious 
about him, and they viewed with distrust any honour 
that could come to him from >^*riting poetry upon pro- 
fane subjects. At last ho consented to take orders, or 
at least to go to Uz6s in the south of France, and 
there to put himself under the direction of liis uncle, 
and wait for what could bo done for him. This uncle, 
Antoine Sconin, was a brother of his mother. He was 
Vicaire-gendral at Uz6s, and ho was also a regular canon 
of Sainte-Genovi^ve, — a man of good repute in the dio- 
cese, who stood well with the bishop; and he hoped 
that his claims would enable him to provide for his 
nephew. Racine was as yet only twenty-two; but he 
might have been tonsured had ho not forgotten to bring 
with him the dimissory letter from the bishop of his 
own diocese permitting another bishop to consecrate him. 
This omission, he says, was the fault of a brother of hi^ 
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uncle's; and be ^rrote to Vitart in Pari:S telling him of 
the accident, and begging him to have tlie letter sent 
after him without delay. Racine remained some twelve 
or eighteen months at Uzes, and we may pri'sume that 
he <lid not thwart his uncle in his endeavours to ])ro- 
vide him with a living. So far sis wc can judge, there 
seems to have Ijeen confidence and good feeling between 
them. The young man sj>ent a portion of his time in 
njading theology, ami he probably spent a good deal 
more in reading Greek. ‘While at Uzes, Ihicino wrote 
Jjis “ Remark.s on the Olyinphnls of Pimlnr,” and also 
tho.se on the first ten hooks of Homer’s ‘Odyssey.’ JI. 
^lesnard telU us that his notes on Pindar are such as a 
student who is desirous of learning the language would 
naturally make : in them wc may trace directly the 
hand of Claude Lancelot. Pindar is not an easy 
author, and Racine’s annotitions arc creditable to a 
young man who had hut small moans at his disposal. 
Homer wsus more to his taste, and his nf)te8 on tlio 
‘ Odyssey ’ are more copious. He was probably reading 
Homer for his own nmiiscinent : his remarks show' that 
tlm j)oem gave him much pleasure, and his comments 
upon the language jirove tliat his instruction at Port* 
Royal had been sound. In matters of scholarship it is 
likely enough that ho w’sis more advanced thaik his former 
schoolmasters. In the meanwhile his goo<l uncle was 
unhappy that ho could do nothing for him, and even 
wished to give up his own henefico in his favour. But 
there were so many encumbrances upon tho living in tho 
way of mortgages, debts, &c., tliat Racino was j)erhaps 
pnidcnt in not accepting it. ITien Sconin tried to change 
his own regidar benefice for a secular one ; hut no one 
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would exchange with him. He made other attempts to 
provide for his nephew, hut tliey all proved unsuccessful. 
Wo may reasonably doubt whether it was ever Eacine’s 
ambition to go into the Church. It is much more likely 
that he allowed himself to be carrie<l on, not wishing to 
give pain to his friends at Port-Eoyal, or to show him- 
self ungrateful to liis \mele. It is not easy to deter- 
mine with any certainty tho events at this period of 
his life. Tho document at tho end of the first edition 
of his “ Andromaque,” conveying to him tho privilege to 
print, dated 28th December 16G7, tells us that he was 
then “ prior ” of Epinay. Ho probably liad hold tho 
priory for some time before this, and continued to hold 
it; for it was not necessary that ho should previously 
have taken orders, or have adopted the clerical costume. 
At last, however, when tho moment camo in which it 
was necessary that ho should choose, ho broke off all 
connection witli tho Church, and determined to earn his 
bread by other means. 

Though ho hod hardly dared to announce his ambition, 
it had, in truth, early been his desire to make his career 
in writing for tho theatre. ‘*La Thebaidc, ou Lcs Fi“6rcs 
Ennemis,” tho earliest of his plays that wo now possess, 
was written when ho was at Uz^; and that appeared 
upon tho stage in Paris in 1664. But ho had before 
that time ■written other pieces of poetry, besides religious 
hymns and tlio “ HjTnpho de la Seine.” Two of tiieso 
may be mentioned. One was an ode on the convalescence 
of tho king after his recovery from the measles in 1664, 
and obtained for him a pension of six hundred francs. 
His other piece of poetry, “ La Eenommde aux Muses,” 
won for him tho friendship of Boilean. Tho Abbd Le 
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Vasscur showed lk>ileau a copy of tlie verses, and Boilonu 
— wlio was three years senior to liacine — wn>te some 
remarks npon them which Kacine thought so jmlicious, 
that ]ie was anxious to lx> introduced to ]iis learned 
critic. Le Vasseur brought the two men together, uml 
they soon formed a friendship which Listed until Ivaeine’s 
death. 

It would he as unjust in writing of liacine t<i say 
nothing of lloileau, as to leave out all mention of 
Ulysses in iiarniting the history of the siege of Troy. 
Jloileau was Ibicimi’s friend ami trusted counsellor. 
He boasted, not jierha])S witliout some vanity, that 
he tiiught him how to write diflicult verses easily. 
With his own compositions we have now nothing to 
do ; but liLs iiume is necessarily mentioned in conjuiic* 
tion with nearly all tlie writers of the seventeeiitli 
century. He was a friend of Conieille and jtloliere, of 
La Fontaine and of Itacinc, and he would have wislied 
that the four poets lia'l always l>een friends of eacli 
other. Hut literary nuui, a.s is the case perhaps with 
men of other onlers of Uilent, aro more disposed to dis- 
agree among themselves when their numlK;rs are few 
than when they are many. Where the competition is 
wi«le and the rewards numcrou-s bickerings and jealousies 
ai-c less probable tlian when a few candidate's arc con- 
tending for one prize. 

Though " Aniasic ” had been written, we may regard 
“ La Th</baido ” as Hacine’s first tnigedy. It was ac- 
ceptexl by Molii'ro for the Pulais Koyal Theatre, and it 
was first played there on tho 20th June 1C64. IMoIitro 
wjis considembly Ihicitio's senior ; ho had recognised his 
talents, and he tried to assist him in his early endea- 
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vours, — cloiil)tles3 in the liope that Ixacine might he an 
acquisition to his theatre, as well as with the idea of 
benefiting his friend. Tlioro is a tradition that he 
suggested the subject of “ La Thebai'do ” to Ilacinc 
for a tragedy, and even went so far as to trace out 
for him a plan of the principal incidents. It is 
cerhiin, however, that Molierc brought out the play 
\ipon his theatre, and that it was played fifteen times. 
Tins ought to have been satisfactory to Ilacine, even 
though the receipts were small. "We have no reason 
for believing that he Avas disappointed. 

On the 4th of December in the following year the 
young poet’s second tragedy, “ Alexandre le Grand,” 
was also brought out by Molibro at the same theatre. 
The receipts taken for tho first six representations were 
very much in advance of those for any of tho perform- 
ances of “I.,a Th(:baide.” On tho first night there was 
more money taken at tho doors than there had been on 
any other night at that theatre during that year. Ilut 
after chronicling the sixth performance, La Grange says 
in his Register : “ This day tho troupe was much sur^ 
prised that tho said piece ‘Alexander* was played at 
the theatre of tho Hotel do Bourgogne. As M. Racine 
had been priA-y to tho scheme, the troupe thought that 
ho had no right to any author’s profits beca\iso he had 
behaved so badly in taking his play to tho other actors 
and inducing them to perform his piece. Tlio author’s 
profits Avo therefore divided among ourselves, and each 
actor received 47 francs as his share.” La Grange is 
very laconic in his complaint j and so far as we know, 
his remark is the only protest made by a member of 
]^[oli6ro’s troupe against Racine’s misconduct. The rights 
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of authors were not so well defined then as they are 
now, hut no excuse can relieve Racine fi-ora the impu- 
tation of ingratitude, Jloliore had been very good to 
him : ho had lent him money; he had brought out his 
first piece and jdayed it fifteen times — certainly witli 
no pecuniary gain to himself ; and now, because the 
young .author thought that his new tragedy — which, 
judging from the receipts, must have attracted the public 
— was not played in such a avay as to gratify his vanity, 
he brouglit out liis piece upon the stage of a rival 
theatre at tlie same time that it was lieing i»erfonned 
by the comjiany with whom he had come to terms ; — 
and this without giving tliem the least intimation of his 
change of purpose, 

Ihicinc’s conduct was IkuI ; hut witli that charity which 
is due to the “genus irritahilo valuin,” we may find a 
panlou for him. Ho had lived long enough to have 
known better, but lie had not uT-itten long enough to 
have learned to check the vexation and wounded van- 
ity natural in a man wlien he secs his five-act tnigedy 
indifTercntly performed, and the poetic orations xipon 
wliich he liad piqued lilmself, Kadly delivered hy in- 
competent actors. AVc may lake it for granUnl that 
for the porfonnance of tragedy the actors of the Palais 
Royal Thc.atro were inferior to their rivals at the Hotel 
do Bourgogne. "Wo have abundant evidence to show 
that this was an undoubted fact. And Racine in 
his anger was prompted by a sudden impulse, caused 
by his extreme sensitiveness, — a failing which was bom 
in him, and which ho retained all through his life. 
His phays, from “ Andromaque” in 1667 to “PhMro” 
in 1677, all met with adverse criticism; and we may 
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perceive how keenly he felt the censure passeil upon 
him, from the bitterness with which he replied to his 
critics in the prefaces which he put forth. He him- 
self has said that the pain he suffered from the liostile 
judgments that were passed upon his work inoro than 
outbalanced any pleasure he received from the praises of 
the outside world and the good opinion of his friends. 
And we may believe that when he said this he was 
truly expressing what he felt. Racine could not, like 
Moliere, pay back his adversaries in their own coin, 
lie could not, like ^loliero, cover them with ridicule 
which all the world would understand. lie could not 
laugh at them, and thoroughly enjoy his own laughter. 
It was not given to him, when smarting under violent 
abuse, to sit down and write a playful little comedy like 
the “ Critique de I’Ecole dcs Femmes.” Racine was at 
times witty, and could also bo caustic ; but satiix*, let it 
be ever so biting, will not bo ns effective in setting its 
author right in his own estimation and in that of the 
world, as that good-humo\ired banter with which ^lolitro 
was able to contend with his critics, and with which he 
always got the bettor of them. 

It has been said before now that intensity is the 
sbimp of genius, and that without intensity genius can 
hardly exist. AVe have to acknowledge of our author 
that whatever may have been the extent of his natural 
gifts, ho was pre-eminently in earnest in his employ- 
ment of them. Raciuo gave up his whole mind to what- 
ever ho attempted. "With him everything is prepared ; 
nothing is loose and careless. In all his witings — in his 
verse and in his prose — wo perceive the grace and tlie 
elegance of a scholar. There are instances of poets who, 
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in wlmt they have written, might liavo done better liad 
they given themselves more trouble or allowed them- 
selves moi'e time; but one is tempted to think that 
liacuie liJis done his very best. It was his object to 
c;\iTy his art to the grwitest perfection which labo\ir 
would enable him to achieve, lie is essentially French, 
iis Milton is essentially English. Xeithcr were men 
whose minds were cosiuo])olitan. The works of neither 
have been understood by readers of all nations, ns have 
iK'cn those of Shakespeare, Moliero, and Cervantes. 
Theio have been a few men in the large rc'public of 
letters — their number is not very many — who have un- 
consciously but instinctively tiken for their motto the lino 
of Terence, “Homo sum: nihil humani a me alieiium 
puto.” Neither Kacine nor Milton c:ni he put into thi.s 
cla-ss ; and it is not likely that cither would have de- 
sired it. A parallel between them would not bear ex- 
amination : but there Is something in common to them 
in their inaptitude to suit the taste of every ruiider. 
English sttidents of llacinc have sometimes considcre*! 
him artilicial and stilted; but if they would search 
deeper, they would find a delicacy of expression which 
bespeaks the true genius. Ho ha.s also been judge<l to 
be cold; but whatever may be his faults or his draw- 
backs, this epithet applied to him is the most un- 
meaning. If expression of pur|>oso bo considered 
among the gifts of a great poet, Itacino will bo found 
to hold n high place in Eui-opean literature. The pas- 
sionate invective of Hormione in “ Androinaquo," and 
the abject shame felt by Pluedra, in the play of 
“Phedre,” together with the sense of bitterness that 
accompanies it, move us to sorrow and almost to pity 
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for the unfortunate woman, and inspire in us feelings of 
compassion and of sympathy for her who has been so 
basely abandoned. If a poet has so written as to 
create sentiments reciprocal with his own in the mind of 
the reader, ho cannot assuredly have laboured in vain. 
Sainte-Ueuve, writing about forty yeam ago, said that 
llacine’s verso runs close along by the side of prose. 
The remark may be just; but it might bo applied with 
greater force and greater severity to much that has been 
written since that time by men of high poeticiil roputji- 
tion both in England and in Eninoo. Eacine’s main 
defect was in the want of high ci'oativo power. He 
imitates and perfects the ideas of otheis more easily than 
he invents. His poetry, therefoi'C, lacks much of tho 
freshness and vigour natunrl to a man who has been 
inspired by his o\vn thoughts. 

His intensity, like that of some other men, frequently 
shows itself in his bitterness. His Hermiono and his 
Athaliah aro both bitter in their reproaches. So was 
Milton bitter; and Dante, intensor still, was bitterest of 
all. Ihicino’s power of grasp over what ho could touch 
was very firm, hut ho could not handle many objects 
at once and work them into one harmonious whole. 
Knowing liis own weakucss, he simplified os much as 
possible tho plots of his tragedies by not attempting by- 
play, dealing with hut few characters, and amongst tlieso 
confining to one or two all the real action of his drama. 
This was his most frequent practice, but in “Andro- 
maque ” and “ Athnlio ” tho plots aro more open and 
tho interest wider than in liis other tragedies. In each 
of these plays there are four characters who have a 
real part to perform,— or, as the actor would feel, they 
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arc beings with a life and existence of their own. It 
is common in all French tragedy to reduce the events of 
interest into a narrower compass than is required on our 
stage. There should be naturally in every drama a unity 
of interest; but the writeis of tragedy in France have 
so rigidly adhered to tho law as coming from Aristotle, 
that the sjxjctator feels himself to be imprisoned, and to 
be moved by a strong desire to cut away the structuro 
though it has been built up for his amusement. Tho 
great Condo said one day as Im came out of tho thentn?, 
— '■ I may congratulate tho Abbe d’Aubignac for having 
followed all tho laws of Aristotle, but I cannot forgive 
Aristotle for having made the Abbe d’Aubignac write 
such a deU-stablo tragedy.” \Vhatever elTect tho laws 
of the unities may have had xip(»n Corneille, it would 
Kcem as thovigh they were specially nmdo for liacine. 
These ruli^ wore to him as tho lines in a coj>y-book 
are to a boy learning to write. They were at once 
his guide and his Bupjwrt. They were to him land- 
marks beyond which ho could not travel without getting 
upon dangerous ground. Nature had not gifteil him 
largely with iiiiaginativo |K>wcrs, but inside his bound- 


aries his strength was often very great. And it must 
be said of him that ho has shown himself grateful, 
and known how to take tho best advantage of the 
profl'ered aid. 

Kacine’s mind was cast in too delicate a mould to 
bear with equanimity tho troubles and annoyances 
incident to the career ho had chosen for himself. His 
sensitiveness — a quality common, jM*rliaps, to all poets — 
Was so great us to bo a fault in his character, and to bo a 
real drawback to his happiness in life. It was, however, 
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to tins power of toing able to feel acutely that we ma}' 
trace both the softness and the incision of his language, 
and also the sharpness and the biting nature of his 
epigrams. As all these epigrams depend upon cir- 
cumstances of tlie time which do not especially concern 
ns, and would therefore require explanation, and ns 
their force is often shown in a dextbrous use of words, 
it would be fruitless to endeavour to reproduce them. 
The charm of wit is in its fljish ; when the sparkle is 
gone it is flavourless. Boileau, a satirist by profession, 
though not an ill-natured one, and nearly always writ- 
ing in a good cause, acknowledged that Racine’s power 
of raillery was greater than liis omi. Racine’s aunt, 
Agnts Racine, had written to him from Port-Royal, im- 
ploring him to drop all future intercourse with people 
connected with the theatre.^ Her language to her nephew 
was tender and sorrowful, and also very vehement against 
those whom she thought to bo loading an unholy life. 
If Racine over answei-ed Iris aunt, his reply has not 
reached us. Tlio letter made him no doubt very angry, 
and -was probably rankling in his mind when he quar- 
relled with his old friends at Port-Royal. 

This incident in Racine’s life should be briolly men- 
tioned. Nicole, ono of Racino’s former masters at Port- 
Royal, had answered a foolish pamphlet of ono Des- 
marcts, who thirty years previously had been a writer of 
novels and plays for the theatres, and had afterwards 
suddenly repented of his former life and become an 
ardent devotee. Desmarets was very antagonistic to tlio 

1 M. Paul Mesnard thinks that this letter was written in 1663, 
hut he says that its date is very uncertain. It has been placed hy 
one editor of Racine's works as late as 1665 or 1666. 
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.T.inscnists, and publicly accused them of heresy. Xicolo 
in his reply taunted him with liis former profession, and 
boldly denouncwl all novel-writers and playwrights n.s 
jiublic malefactors. Racine thought that liie old master 
had purjwsely intended to censure him, Kicole’a answer 
having appeared ju.st as Racine had in a (it of temper 
taken his play “Alexandre ” away from the Palais Royal 
Thentro ; and he wrote two letters against the Solitaries, 
who fonnerly ha<l been so kind to him. Happily the 
first of these letters only was jirintcd. Tliey were ImjIIi 
thoroughly ill-natured, <lictate<l by anger, disa])point- 
ment, and vanity, and they contained a strength of satire 
against Port-Royal such as the world had not seen sineo 
Pascal ten years earlier liad attacked the Jesuits. Tho 
fsolitaries of tho inona-stery were galled to the quick to 
Jind that one of their o\\ni pupils should have abusc*<l his 
talents by trj'ing to bring discredit on them to whom he 
owed so much, liacinc would certainly have publislunl 
liis second letter, to which lie even added a preface, 
intending that tho two letters and tho profaco should 
njipoor together, if Roiloau had not bogged liim not to 
mid frc.“ih wounds to those ho ha<l already made. “This 
letter,” Ik>ileau said to him, “ may do credit to your 
intellect, but cej-hiinly none at all to your heart.” Irri- 
table as Racine’s disimsition was, ho was by nature docile, 
simple-minded, and tender-bearU'd. He submitted to the 
advice of liis friend, and he stopped tho sale as far as he 
was able of tho first letter, and his second letter was not 
published until after his death. Later in life, when 
present at one of tho sittings of the Academy, a garru- 
lous member taunted him by alluding to tho long-for- 
gotten occurrence, and Racino replied to him, “ Yes, sir ; 

F.C. — XII. 
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you are perfectly right. That is the most disgraceful 
spot in my life, and I would now give my heart’s hlood 
if I could efface it.” 

In November 1GG7, Racine’s “Andromaque” was 
played at the Hotel do Bourgogne Theatre j and ^Illo. 
du Parc, at his instigation, had left the Palais Royal 
Theatre to take the part of Andromache in the new play. 
Racine, as lias been said, had already quarrelled with 
l^rolioro, and ho was now unfortunately widening the 
breach that ho himself had made. But the new piece 
was in every way a success, and ho was justly proud 
of his triumph. Of all his classical tragedies, “ Andro- 
inaque ” will perhaps command our sjnnpathics more fully 
than any other. It is less stiff and stately, and the plot 
is wider and more open than was usual with him. "NVo 
are moved to pity for the afliicted widow, while our 
hearts are given to her yotingcr rival. Hermiono is the 
best chanreter in the play. Tho late George Henry 
Lowes, than whom no one was a more qualified jxidgo, 
has Sjiid that Hermione was tho finest of all Racine’s 
characters, though ho did not think that “Andromaque” 
was his finest play. Some readers may feel themselves 
more interested in Phrodra, and think that her more 
highly finished character is better deserving of notice. 
Tho two women are very different. Tho Heriniones liavo 
always existed, and, exception made for sword and 
dagger, doubtless do still exist at tho present day. Wo 
may bo proud and pleased to know them ; but there 
are very fow of us who would msh to bocomo acquaint- 
ed with a Phiedra. Tho character of Hormione is full of 
passion, but at the some time soft and feminino. Much 
has been said about the rage of Pyrrhus in this play. 
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But his anger is simply that of a man who docs not know 
his own mind. He is obstinate because he is irresolute. 
It was doubtless Ihiciue’s intention to make him weak and 
licklc. Orestes is a much finer character. He is violent 
fixuu true passion. His passion is not always well di- 
rected, and though its efiect is sometimes marred by 
maudlin or by bombastic language, yet we feel for him, 
and our desires are that he may gain his cause. The 
character has always been a favouilte one with actoi's, 
and it was in playijig this part that Talma made one 
of his great successes. Montlleurj', the first actor who 
j)Iayed this part, died from the elTects of over-exerting 
himself iii trying to j>crsonate the fury of Orestes in tlie 
last act of the play. 

“ Les Plaidours,” Ihicine’s only comedy, was per- 
formed in the autumn or early winter of 1CG8. The 
satire is directed against the lawyers, a cla.ss whom 
liloliero up to that time had sjmred. "When ho was at 
Uzes, Baciue had held a benefice for a short time, but 
his good fortune did not last long. An action of eject- 
ment was brought against him ; and the case lasted so 
long, no one sccmiiig to bo able to unravel the rights of 
the matter, that at last it died from inanition. Now 
liacine was taking his revenge. At first the “ Blaidcurs ” 
was not successful ; people did not seo the wit, and they 
did not laugh at it. Itacine says, — “They criticised my 
little play os though it l»ad been a tragedy ; and those 
who were the most pleased were afraid not to Imvo 
laughed according to rule. They took it ill tliat I had 
not tried to make them laugh with more serious matter." 
But, in fact, the fun in the comedy was not that broad 
0 |)cn humour to which the theatre-going public had lot- 
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terly been accustomed, and there were allusions in the 
piece ■wliich many did not understand. But the king, 
'when he saw the play, enjoyed it thorougldy. His 
courtiers followed suit ; and when it became known 
that his ^Majesty had laughed, there were few who had 
not the good taste to follow his example. 

“ Britannicus ” was first played in December 1669, and 
Racine tells us that he took more pains with this than 
with any of his other tragctlies. Voltaire has called it 
*■ la pi^ico des connoisseurs.” llie description thus given 
seems a very just one. “Britannicus” is not a play 
so well suited for representation on the stage as for 
reading in the closet. 'Ilie versification is as perfect as 
in any play in the French language. Boileau said that 
Racine ha<l never befoi-e written verses that were so sen- 
tentious — that is, verses containing so much meaning, 
and the inwming so justly expressed. But while wo 
accept Boileau’s decision, it is impossible for \is not to 
remember that the greatest perfection in language will 
not make a fine tragedy. A tragedy may contain many 
verses that are fine, or grand, or chamring, and yet bo 
a poor stage-play ; a man may bo a perfect elocutionist, 
and but an indifferont actor. Voltaire probably meant no 
more than that the piece was not one to be appreciated 
by the crowd. “ Britannicus ” is certainly wearisome. 
Racine took the incidents from Tacitus, and when read- 
ing the play wo feel as if wo were rending history, 
ono ever felt this in reading Shakespeare’s “King John.” 
Yet of all Racine’s male characters, Nero is ono of the 
best dra^vn. Ho is the foremost character in this play, 
and he overshadows all the others. His tyranny makes 
itself felt so strongly as to enable us to think of nothing 
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elso. Tliis ought to inspiK* us with compassion for tho 
objects of his cruelty, but u» fact wo are scarcely made 
acquainted with them. Britaimicus himself is a poor 
creature, so weak as hartUy to deserve our compassion. 
Agrippina is the next foremost jKTsonage. She reminds 
us of Andromache, whom Ave shall sec hereafter ; but 
she fails to strike us as does Hector’s afllicte<i widow. 
The tragedy was poorly welcomed Avhen it made its 
appearance; and in his first preface, Ilacine shows his 
disappointment in tho bitterness Avith aaIucIi he answers 
his critics. He says: “I pity tho ill-luck of a man 
wlio has to Avork for tho public. Tire ix*oplo Avho 
really boo our faults most jdninly are also the most AA'ill- 
ing to excuse them. They forgive ns the passages they 
do not like because of those Avhich give them ploiisure. 
Hut there is no one so unjust as an ignorant man. Ho 
always thinks that applause is the sign of a want of knoAv- 
‘ ledge. He will condemn a Avholo play because of one 
scene of Avhich ho does not approve. Ho AA'ill cry out 
against all the fine passages, to make people believe that 
ho is a Avit ; and if avo differ from him, ho puts us down 
as l>eing vain and presumptuous. 

‘ Ilomine im]>crito nuiiquam quidquom injustius.’ ” 

Ivacinc, no doubt, was here expressing his opinion of tho 
criticisms that had been passed upon his play. 

The next four of Racine’s tragedies are deservedly tho 
least well known. It Iras already been related in tho 
Biogi-aphical Notice of Corneille how tho elder and the 
younger poet were, ujrknoAvn to each other, engaged 
to ASTite a tragedy upon tho farewell parting of Titus 
and Berenice. Tho subject avos not happily chosen, but 
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tho advantages in the contest •vrero in Racine’s favour ; 
and the victory, if it might be so called, -was gained by 
him. Tlicre is little to be said in favour of “ Berenice,” 
Tho parting of two lovers is a poor subject for a tragedy ; 
but it may be allowed that with such slight materials 
Racine did all that could bo expected from him. His 
play pleased tho people, and was therefore successful. 
But those who recollected “ Andromaquo ” were disap- 
pointed ; and Racine, wishing to learn from a friend his 
“ candid opinion,” pressed him to say what he thought 
of “ Berenice.” When the friend found that he could no 
longer avoid the question, he answered by repeating tho 
words of an old song — 

“ Jfarion pleurc, Marion crie, 

M.arion vent qu’on la marie.” 

The criticism was excellent ; Racine at once perceived 
its truth, and said nothing more on tho matter. 

“ Bajazet ” followed “ Berenice ” in 1672, and that again 
was followed by “ Mithridato” in 1673 ; and it is to bo 
feared that all these plays would prove very dull read- 
ing. “ Bajazet ” is of course Tiu*kish, and the scene is 
laid in tho seraglio at Constantinople. Segrais, an author 
of tho time, relates in his book of literary anecdotes that 
ns ho was sitting close to Corneille in tho theatre while 
“ Bajazet ” was being played, tho old poet whispered to 
him, — “ I should not say what I thought to any one but 
to you, because it would bo thought that I was jealous ; 
but mark my word, there is not a single character in 
* Bajazet’ with the sentiments of a man in Constanti- 
nople. They all wear Turkish dresses, but think as 
does a Frenchman in tho centre of France.” Corneille’s 
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opinion was no doubt just ; but similar criticism might 
have been equally well applied to many of his o^^^l tm- 
gedies, and to the plays of nearly every dramatic writer. 

Perhaps of all Racine’s plays “ ^lithridato ” is the 
most dull and most uninteresting. Mithridates himself 
is a bully. He says to Monime, the woman whose afl'ec- 
tions he would win, “ From what a high position have 
I deigiK*<l to come down to place .you on a throne to 
which you di<l not dare to aspire.” Monime herself i.s a 
virtiious doll. Her goodness is the goodness to be foxmd 
in a copy-l>ook. "Wo do not feel j)ity for her in her mis- 
fortiuies, but only contempt for her tyrant. It would bo 
diflicult for us now to imagine how, beyond a sort of 
curiosity, “ Mithridatc ” could give any plwisure to an 
audience of the present day. 

The story of Iphigenia is so well known that it need 
not be now r*-pe;ited. But the ancient authors are not 
agreed as to her sacrifive. Mo.st of them believed that 
she ruilly perished on the albxr. Euripides and Ovid 
suppose that Diana had compassion on her, and sub- 
stitubid a goat in her place. In his tragedy, Racine has 
followed a thirtl ven>ion, which he declares to be no less 
ancient than the two others. He ha.s caused a princess 
of the name of I])higeiiia to l>e sacrificed, but not the 
daughter of Agamemnon ai»d Clytemnestra. His victim 
was the daughter of Tlieseus and Helen, and she is 
intiv>duced into the play as Eriphyle. Theseus, as we 
know, had a goo<l many wives; and we arc told that 
Helen diil not acknowle<lgo Iphigenia, because she did 
not dare to confess to Mcnelaus that she had been 
secretly marriwl to Tlieseus. “ Iphigenie ” is not a phiy 
altogether agreeable to English taste. Clytemnestra is the 
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best character ; some of the lines put into her mouth are 
really veiy fine. Our notions of llomcr are different 
from French notions. According to our ideas, Racine's 
Gieeks are unlike the Greeks that fouglit before 
the siege of Troy, and consequently we do not admire 
his Greek characters. In the second scene of the 
second act, Iphigenia first meets her father, and the 
description of their meeting shows some of the weak 
points in French tragedy. The girl comes in and is 
very eloquent ; her discourse is altogether fonnal. It 
is ns tliongh a princess were to meet her fatlxer when he 
is holding his levee and is surrounded hy his courtiers. 
On the other hand, Agamemnon, after she has finished 
her first exordium, says to her, “ Come, luy child, and 
kiss your father; ho will always love you.” This little 
hit of nature, showing itself out of the upholstery of the 
situation, — this exclamation, uttered without regard to 
formality, followed ns it is by her continued address, 
innk(^ us smile, and shocks us by its incongruity. 

About the same time that “ Iphigenic ” was produced 
on the stage, Racine was admitted into the French 
Academy. Flechier, the celebrated preacher and orator, 
was also admitted on the same day. In the discourse 
which it has been always customary for each new mem- 
ber to make after his reception, the churclunon pleased 
all liis hearers by his manner and by his power of elo- 
quence ; hut Racine disappointed everybody. This was 
the more remarkable, because it was well known that ho 
rend his o^vn pieces with perfect effect, and that he took 
great pains — which, as a rule, were successful — to teach 
the actors how to recite his sot speeches and his long 
soliloquies. "Wo have no means of judging what ho said 
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^vhen he took his place in the Academy, a.s his hnmngne 
lias not been prcsen'ed. Later in life, when he delivered 
a di.‘>co\ir3e on the reception of the Abbe Colbert, and 
again in the reception of Thomas Corneille — admitted 
in the place of his brother Pierre — he was comjiletely 
successful. 

It will jirobably be admitted that the characters in 
Androinaque ” ami in “ Phedre ” are more natural and 
less stilted than in Racine’s other classical plays. This 
opinion is, njxjn the whole, justified by the number of 
times that c;ich of the plays has hecn performed. ^Vo 
find that from the year 1680 to tlie end of February 
1873, “ Pliedro " has lieen played 893 times in l^aris, 
“ Andromarpie ” 744, “ Ipliigeiiie ” 733, “ Pritannicus ” 
631, “Mitbridnte ” 473, *‘Atlialie” 401, “liajazet” 373, 
“Ksther” 151, and “ Bci^-iiico ” 138. Put the come<ly 
“Lea Plaideure” counts 1082 representations, or luiarly 
200 more than “Phedre." "With regard to “ l-lsther ’’ 
and to “ Atlmlie," it should ho remembered that they 
were sacred tragedies, and would probably on that 
account be le.ss popular than the others, and aUo that 
neither play was acted in public until after tlie death 
of Louis XIA'. in 1715. 

"Without determining whether “Pliedrc” or “Andro- 
maque " is the hotter play, we can sec tliat “ Ph6dro ” is 
more easily put upon the stage. As in “ Ilanilet," there 
is one character which overrides all the otliers. The 
disprojmrtion is not so marked in tlie French ns ui 
the English play, but the main interest is centred in 
Phajtlra. In “ Andromaquo " there are four characters 
wlio nil claim our attention ; and there is therefore 
the difficulty of finding four actors to play these parts 
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satisfactorily. AVe may allow that the part of ITer- 
iniono demands from the actress more varied powers 
than that of Phredra. Pliredra, as we see her, is 
homo down by her own misery and the sense of shame 
consequent upon her guilt. Occasionally she rises to 
passion, hut her anger is subdued by her fear. The 
unfortimato woman feels her crime to bo so heavy upon 
her that she cannot raise her head. She is not a good 
woman. Nothing, imlecd, could make her good, — nor 
even lionest. Her sin is painted in the blackest colours, 
and is odioiis to us. Nevertheless Bacine has inspired 
us Avith a feeling of pity for the wretched creature ; 
he has so interested us in her sorrows, that we wish, 
after her story shall have been told, that she should 
tlio without further torment. There is perhaps in all 
I'lxjnch dramatic literature no character so intense in 
its nat\iro as that of Pliaidra, Corneille has certainly 
nothing equal to it. The Alcesto of ]\roU6re’s “^lisan- 
tluopo ” has something of the same overAvhclining force 
of feeling ; but Alcesto throughout is sinned against 
instead of sinning, which changes the position. 

“ Phidre first appeared on Now Year’s Day in 1G77, 
and for a Avhilo it seemed as if the now tragedy was 
going to bo a failure. A cabal Avas got up against 
Racine as soon as the subject of his tragedy Avas knoAvn. 
Tlio plot Avas laid at the Hotel do Bouillon. Tlio 
hostess collected her friends around her, and they tried 
to devi-so a scheme for Racine’s perdition. Tlio Duchesso 
do Bouillon, one of Mozarin’s nieces, had been a Man- 
cini, and she Avas avoU able to put herself at tlie head 
of such an undertaking. Among ^fadame do Bouillon’s 
friends Avas ^ladame Doshoulieres. Sho Avas a Avoman 
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of the world who ^Tote verses, and set herself up as a 
wit. And there was one Pradon, a tliird-i-ate po<>t, who 
counted himself among her admirers ; and she in turn 
recommended him to ^ladamc do Bouillon ns a fit 
antagonist for Bacine. Pradon, flattered ami nimlc 
much of hy the two great ladies, wrote a trage<ly, fak- 
ing fis his subject the storj' of Phcedra and Hipjwlytus. 
He had only three months jdlowed to him ; hut ilouht- 
ing notldng, ho began and finished his task with X'prfect 
self-satisfaction. It w.is known that Bncine’s play was 
to be performed at the Tlu5atre de I'llotel do Bourgogne 
on the lii-st day of January ; Pradon’.s jday Wi\s to have 
come out at the Theatre Gmuiegaud <ui the same, day, 
hut for some reason it was not rea<ly until tlie 3d 
of tlie month. The idea was, to do all that wiis possible 
to damage the success of Bacine’s piece. "Wc are told 
that Madame de Bouillon hired all tlie boxe.s on the 
first tier in both liouscs for the fii’st six nights, — that 
in tlio ThiVitm Oii«-neguud, whore Pnulon’s play was 
lK*ing acted, tlio boxes were all filled, and that in tlie 
rival house they were left altogether empty. This in- 
genious device cost 15,000 livres, — or what would bo 
equivalent to nejirly ,£3000 at the pr«*sent day. For 
the first few nights the success wils all upon the side 
iif Pradon. liacino was spoken of as Ix-ing in a state 
f»f despair. But Pradon’s triumph Lasted only as long 
as ^fadaiuc do Bouillon could afford to show her spite. 
AVhen her money came to an end, Pradon becanio as 
ridiculous as Itacine had been made unliappy. 

Bacinc suflered very bitterly from tlio injuetico of the 
attack inado against him. Boilcau on this os on other 
occasions proved hitn.sclf to be Bncine’s good frieml. 
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Ho tried to console the unhappy poet, saying that the 
public would soon appreciate the ditrerenco between his 
lines and those of Pradon. He wrote his seventh 
Epistle, and dedicated it to Pacine as a public testi- 
mony of his esteem ; and ho succeeded in persuading 
Antoine Arnauld, the great theological controversialist, 
and Nicole, who has been already mentioned as one 

of Racine’s masters at Port-Royal, to i-cad “ Ph6dro,” 

* 

assuring them that they might accept the tragedy ns 
a pioof that the autlior was a man of high repute. 
And ho undertook, on Racine’s behalf, that an apology 
should bo made for the letter against the Solitaries of 
Port-Royal, written ten years back, on condition that 
they would on their paii forgive the olTender. Nicole, 
who had a fond remembrance of his former pupil, 
was glad to forgot old animosities. But Arnauld boro 
in mind the bitterness with which Racine had spok- 
en of his sister, and was not at first willing to for- 
give him. He consented, however, to read the tragedy, 
which ho afterwards spoke of as containing an admir- 
able moral lesson — adding by way of criticism, “ But 
why did he make Hippol^us in lovoV’ Ho evidently 
recollected the play of Euripides that ho had read in 
his youth, and ho did not like his old familiar ideas to 
be disturbed. The reconciliation was at last brought 
about, much to the comfort of the repentant poet. 

PhMre ” was the last of Racine’s classical tragedies, 
and ho ^vroto no other verses until Madame do Maii\- 
tenoii asked him twelve years afterwards — ^in 1689 — 
to ■write a play for the girls in the convent of Saint-Cyr. 
In 1677 he was only thirty-eight years of ago, and no 
satisfactory reason can be uiged for his sudden deter- 
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inination to abandon a profession by which lie luul 
earned for himself a great reputation — at a time, too, 
when his faculties were unimpaired, and when there 
W!vs, as he well knew, no rival to dispute with him 
the foremost place. But there were various causes com- 
binwl together, each of which seemed to bring about 
such a resolution. His extreme Bensitivene.ss, an<l the 
pain that lie sufTerod from what he felt to bo unjustly 
hostile critici.sm — especially the attack upon )ii.s last 
play — were doubtless among the reasons that deter- 
mined him. Ho was not a vain man ; but he knew 
his own (lowers well enough to bo aware of his supe- 
riority over Pnulon. He wouhl have been glad that 
Pnulon should succeed to the extent of his merit ; but 
it was grievou.s to liim tliat a thiitl-rsitc versitier should 
have lieen able by fraudulent pnicticos to obtain an ad- 
vantage over his own honest lalwur. Bacine was like 
many other men in the world, who, when hurdshiiis are 
de.alt to them unfairly by their fellow-croaturcs, have not 
the courage to stand up against the storm, trusting to 
their own truth ami to the justness of their cau.se. 

Aliout this time Ihicinc and Boih^iu were both made 
historiographers to the king, with a sjilary to each of 
•1000 livres a-ycar attaching lo the ofiice. This, too, 
heljjcd to induce liim to give up his jirofession as a 
dnimatist. Boileau also, for the first twelve or thirteen 
yeare after his new appointment, puhlishod nothing fresh. 
He UTote only the last two cantos to his poem, “ Le 
Lutrin.” There is reason al.so to believe that Racine’s 
reconciliation with his Port-Royalist friends heli>cd to 
give him a distaste for the theatre. Ho became an 
anient devotee, and would have made himself a Car- 
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Ihusiau friar, luid not his spiiituul confessor, with much 
wisdom, advised him rather to marry a pious -minded 
woman — adding that the companionship of sucli a 
wife would keep liim from the society of people whom 
he wished to avoid, and that an eager and ardent 
temperament such as his would not long bo able to 
boar the austerities and the privations of monastic 
life. Hacino took the advice, and on the 1st of June 
1G77 married Catherine do liomanct, a woman of good 
family wlio had some small fortune of her o^vn. 'Wo 
hear very little about Racine’s wife. At the timo of 
her maniage, she was completely ignorant os to what 
her husband had written; and even at his death, if 
we may believe her son, she knew of his tragedies only 
by their names. The poet himself had always been 
very little disposed to talk about his work, and during 
the last twenty years of his life the disinclination grew 
upon him more strongly. It is nevertheless impossible 
for \is to imagine that an ambitious and proud man, as 
was lh\cine, should have looked back upon his “ Andro- 
maquo ” and his “ Phedro ” with regret. And if ho has 
said or UTitten anything that would seem to convey such 
a meaning, his words ought not to bo taken in strict 
evidence against himself. As wo read “Esther” and 
“ Athalie,” wo seo that no other hand than his could 
have written tho well-turned linos. We perceive that 
his hro was again aroused, and that ho was thon os fully 
determined os before to exert himself to tho utmost. 

A few words may be said as to tho charge of hypocrisy 
that has been brought against Racine because he ceased 
to ^vrito for tho stage from religious scruples, but never- 
tholess beramo an assiduous courtier when Louis "XJY. 
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appointed him one of his historiograpliers. The accusa- 
tion appears to have been unfounded. Ilis new dutie.s 
took up much of his time. Both lie and Boileau, liis 
companion in ofiicc, were exact in doing tliat whicli was 
lequired of them. Ihicine liud given proof of his abilities 
tis a jKjet, and he was now minded to write a history of 
the rtdgn of the then present king, and to devote to the 
work all his energies. So much may bo guessed with 
tolemble cerUiinty. "We do not know liow far Racine 
carried out liis project ; for there is reason to believe 
that many of his jiapers were destroyed by fire at 
Saint-Cloud in January 1726. All the history of his 
life shows him to have been ambitious, but we have 
no evidence of hU hypocrisy. Though no doubt a 
courtier, ho was frank and outspoken, taking a keen 
interest in whatever ho flid. AVliatever his piu-]X)se 
might be, he acted always with energy, and was free 
from pretence. Tho.so who dislike the man will dis- 
like also tlie religious side of his character; but lio 
did not affect to bo other than ho wju?. To many of 
us Racine would not have been a sympathetic com- 
panion, especially in the early part of his life when 
liis spirit W’as bitter ; but after bi.s marriage ho seems 
to have been a simple-hearted, upright, honest man, 
wlio was much attached to lus wife and children, and 
who took his chief delight in being at home and hav- 
ing them about biiiL 

Racine, us lias been said, wote hi.s “ ICstlior ” to order 
foy ^Indamo do Iklaintenon. lie began tho picco in 
the latter half of tho year 1688, and tho first perform- 
ance took ploco at tho end of January 1689. There 
had not long before boon founded an establishment at 
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iSaint-Cyr, then called the Maison de Saint-Louis, for 
tlio education of girls, in which ^ladame de ^raintonon 
took much interest. The pupils were the daughtei-s of 
j)oor people of good family, and were educated under 
licr supervision. The girls used from time to time to 
recite different plays, principally the tmgedies of Cor- 
neille and of llacinc ; but they had acted Kacino’s 
“ Andromafjuo ” with so much artlour, and had shown 
so much appreciation of the beauty of the pathetic pas- 
siigos, that it was thought tinadvisablo that their per- 
formances of this play should bo repeated. Our poet 
was tlierofore requested to w’rite a littlo play for the 
girls that should bo consistent with the general plan 
of their education, — a play that might bo given to 
them to learn ns an amusement rather than a task. 
AVlicn tho request was made to Kacine, ho immediately 
asked Boilcau his advice as to what ho ought to do. 
BoUeaii know well that anything WTitten by Bacinc 
W’ould bo recognised immediately, and fearing that his 
friend in w’hat ho might so do would fall below 
his usual standard, advised him to refuse. Had tho 
request not been made by ^fadamo do hfaintenon, 
Bacino would probably have declined to entertain it; 
but ho was nfmid of displeasing. Ho therefore dctei> 
mined to write a play that might bo fit for the girls, and 
to put into it such poetry ns would not lower his owna 
namo. Tho success of tho piece — “ Esther,” as it was 
called — wont beyond Bacino’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Tho music, composed by Moreau for the choruses, 
was spoken of as being one of the great attractions of 
tho pieco. "Whatever vro might now think of ilorcau’s 
music, it pleased w'hen it was written. It has been sfdd 
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truly enough that “Esther” is not very aptly trailed a 
tragedy. It in rather a story taken from the 01.1 Testa- 
ment and i)ut into action. Its main charm is in the 
ideas conveyed, and in the language ; and -u-e shall best 
appreciate it a.s we read it quietly for our own amu.se- 
inent and gratification. 

“ Athahe,” like “ i:sther,” was written for the girls of 
Suint-C^T*. Ilacine, finding that the smaller piece had 
been received so well, determined to write a tragedy for 
the same i-erforiners with u wider scope. In the ar- 
ningemeiit of incident and tlie conduct of tins drama, 
“Athalie”i.s Jlacine’s finest tragedy. Here, :i.s in his 
.iVndroina.pie,” the incident i.s not confined to one or 


il 


two personagej?. Jehoi.hi, the high jirie.st; Ahner, the 
warrior; Athaliah, the wicked queen; nn.l Mattan, her 
priest, — art) all characters that stind by themselves, and 
leave each his own impression on the liearer or reader. 
Of the four, tho liigh priest i.s the best. He and Xero 
in “ llritaimicus " are tho only two of Eacine's malo 
cliaractffrs that are ult<*gether satisfactorj*. As for Ath- 
aliah herself, wo may now ho temjiU,-.! to feel that we 
do not see quite enough of her. Jiut it was the object 
of the dramatist Uf create in the inind.s of the spectators, 
and of tlio young i>cople for whom the j»lay was written, 
a horiT>r of the wicked queen, rather than to expose 
her wickedness too visibly. And it may bo a question 
whether Scripture subjects are not unfitted for stage 
representation, because they demand from us too great 
solcmnily. In our desire not to bo irreverent, wo bo- 
como over j^ravo ; the actors in front of ns are grave, 
and everytliinjf api>ear8 dismal and gloomy. 

Ihicinos ^^Atlialie” and Comcillo^s 3?olycucte ” nmy 


F.C. — XI!. 
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partly sen’o to show us how difiereut were the two 
men, one from tlio other. It is natural to us to try to 
draw comparisons hetween great contemporary ^vritei's. 
"Wo thus exorcise o\ir faculties, and we gain some amuse- 
ment. But the likeness that may once have seemed to 
he strong will often stmngely dwindle down into sin- 
gvilarly small proportions. La Bruyere has said, speak- 
ing of our two authoi-s, that “ Corneille painted men as 
they ought to he, and Bacino men as they are.” The 
remark is not very profound, as is usnally the case with 
jutlgments delivered oiucvdarly and in tho form of aphor- 
ism. In “ rolyoucto ” we recoguiso tho work of a larger 
ami more comprehensive mind than in “Athalic; ” we feel 
also that Corneille, in giving to Paulino strong womanly 
charms, has theixjhy enlisted our more popular sym- 
pathies. Pacino, following tho instructions that were 
given to him, has made tho interest in his dmina wholly 
religious ; hut ho has given to each one of his per- 
sonages a firmer chameter and position of his o^^'n, 
and lio has brought about tho incidents in tho play, 
joining them and fitting them together, with greater 
administv'ativo skill than ever was the case with Cor- 
neille. 

‘‘Athalio” was represented at Saint-Cyr and at Ver- 
sailles in 1691, and was printed in the same year; hut 
neither that play nor “Esther” was performed upon a 
public theatre in Paris until after tho reign of Louis 
XIV. As a drama, “Atholio” gives us a graphic 
picture of tho determination of tho high priest to 
get tho bettor of tho queen, who had usurped tho 
throne, and of his earnest endeavour to bring up tho 
infant king in the right worship, and to preserve him 
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from the dominion of Baal. There is a fine scene in 
\vhich the child Joash is confronted ^vith tlio «|ii<.'CJi. 
She had gone to see tlio Imy ; and as he stands before 
lier boldly answering her <iuestions, wo see in his victory 
over her the good cifect of his master’s teaching. Ho 
has learnt right from -WTong, and knows how to speak 
out fearlessly, aiul to tell tlie goodness and the justice of 
lii.s God, It was to tench this lesson that the ]*lay was 
written j and nowhere has Baciiic acliieved liis jmrpose 
with a finer or more real dramatic success, nor is theixi 
in any of liis tnigedies so much majesty or so much 
fliinple grandeur. 

Baciiie <lied on the 21st of April 1C99, and there is 
little in the Last few ycai-s of his life that calls ft»r sjieeial 
notice. Shortly Ixjfore liLs deatli lie wrote an ‘ -Vbridg- 
ineiit of the llistf*ry of Poit-Itoyal.’ Thi.s is an aoi-ount 
of tile troubles that the iiihahitants of th<* monastery, 
hotli male and female, liad to un«lergo at the hands of 
the Jesuits, and of the efForts made hy the Jesuits to 
bring discredit upon their institution. Into these events 
it is not our province to enter, but Baciiie’s ‘ Ahn'ge do 
rilisbjire <!« l^>rt*Koyal ’ may be read with pleasure as 
a «}KM;imeii of simple and elegant French prt>.si*. Tlio 
stylo is often old-fashioned and jiecnliar ; wu fiml in it 
at the »imc time the slraightforwanl iiudhod of l^iscul 
ami tlio ornate language witli wliich we have beconio 
acquaint'd in the “Telemu«iuo” of Feiielon. 

liacine, indeed, was a most skilful master with his 
pen in prose as well as in verse. It is liis poetical 
works that we are now mainly considering, and of them 
enougli has alrea<ly been 6.'ki<l ; but his short history of 
Port-Iioyal would alone be suflicicnt to cstablisli his posi- 
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tion as a writer of prose in the seventeenth century. At 
the time it was ^vritten, there were very few of the forty 
Academicians whoso prose compositions were superior. 
In the two Academical harangues of Racine’s that have 
been preserved, we find the same easy flow of words, — 
each sentence and each wortl carrying witli it the full 
meaning that its author intended to convey. Tliere 
have been men endowed with liigher poetical powers 
tlian Racine, but few have succeeded better in perfect- 
ing the talents that nature had given to them. As a 
dramatist, if ho docs not always command our sjTti- 
pathics, every one who studies him carefully will allow 
that ho was a perfect master of his own language. 
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.\NDROMAQtE. 

'J'HE scene of this i)lay is laid in tlie palace of Pyrrhus 
at liutlirotuin, the ca[>ital of Ejiirus. There Pyrrhus, 
Achilles’s son, holds hU court ; and he retiiins in his 
palace as Ids captives Androiiiacho and her son Astyana.x. 
.She is the widow of Hector, whom AchilhiS hn<l killed at 
the siege of Troy. P3’rrhus has conceived a violent passion 
for this xmhappy woman, notwithstanding his fornnd 
hetrothal U) Ilennione, the daughter of ^lenclaus and 
Helen. Hennionu has been sent by her father from 
Sparta to Epiru.s puri)osely to bo inaixieil to l*yrrhus, 
whom she loves ; and on her arrival in l\virhus s palace, 
sIjc finds tljat ho is atbiched to another woman. Her 
]»iissioiiatc resentment does not, however, van([uish her 
love ; and though her pride is in arms, j et sho lingem, 
hoping to sec Pjrrhus return to her; while, on the 
other hand, she coldly docs justice to her cousin Ores- 
tes, the Will of Agamemnon, who loves her. Tdieso are 
the four principal personages in the pLay, and they arc 
all involved in the fatal web. Pyrrhus loves Andro- 
mache, Hermiono loves Pyrrhus, and Orestes loves Her- 
raione. Pacino has been censured for the complex 
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nature of his plot. Fault has been found with liim in 
that the triple intrigue gives rise to conflicting interests, 
and that therefore the laws of the unities are not pro- 
perly observed. The reader who studies the play will 
hardly find the censure to be merited. The separate 
intrigues do not contradict each other ; the interests 
clash as a matter of course, but they are all of the same 
nature, they all point the same way, and the harmony 
of tlie action is not disturbed. 

The first act opens with a scone between Orestes and 
his friend Py lades. Orestes confesses that he has not con- 
quered his love for Ilermione, and that all his efforts not to 
think of her have been useless. Ho is now in Ejiinis be- 
cause he has been chosen by the Grt>eks as their ambas- 
sador to represent to Pyrrhus their great dissatisfaction 
at hearing that ho is about tt> marry Andixunacho and 
to jirotect Astyaiiax, her son and the son of Hector. 
Orestes will bo faithful to liis mission, but ho hopes 
also to bo able to move towanls him the heart of Her- 
mione. He tells Pyladcs that Menolaus is complaining 
that Pyrrhus should so long defer maiTying his daughter, 
and that lie himself in his despemte state means to seek 
out Hormiono, and if she will not consent to fly with 
him, to die at her feet. Ho asks Pylades whether Hor- 
miono has still influence over Pyrrhus, or whether 
PjTrhus will consent to give back to him the prize 
ho has so unjustly taken from him. Pyladcs can give 
Oi-estes no hope. The king, ho says, is cold to Hormiono, 
but she loves him; and every time ho comes to her 
she welcomes him, under the belief that ho has given up 
Andromache. Pylades warns his friend that PjTrhus 
is not a man on whom one can depend ; ho may in a fit 
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of temper marry tho woman he liates, and punij^h her 
whom ho loves, 

Orestes then presents himself before PjTvhus, and 
delivers his commission. Tho ambass;idor is eloquent 
and impassioned, and rises to tho importance of his sul>- 
ject. Tlio harmonious disposition of words is liere very 
remarkable : — 


“ Before the voice of nil the Greeks is beanl 

Ihrouv'h my lip?, let me, sire, congratulate myself upon 
their choice, and express my joy to behold Achilles’s son and 
Ilium’s conqueror. Like his exploits, we admire your glori- 
ous deeds ; Hector fell under his hand, Troy has fallen under 
vours An.l by hupi.v boldness you have shown that only 
Achilles'.s s<.n can take his fathei^s idace. But Greece with 
grief sees you d.) wh.it he never .lid— succour the fallen 
fortunes of the Trojan blood, a)»d, move.l by a fatal pity, 
8upi>ort the survivors of to long a war. Have you forgotten, 
sire, who HecU>r was ? Our enfeebled tribes recollect him 
still ; his name makes our wives and daughters slnidder. 
There is not in Greece one family but demands from this 
unhappy boy a reckoning for the husband or father slain by 
Hector’s hand. 'WTio knows what this hoy may not one day 
do? Like his father, wc may see him enter our i)orls ami 
bum our ships. Dare I, prince, say what I think?— it is 
that, yourself, yon fear the recoini)cnsc of your cares ; you 
divad le.st this serpent whom you are cherishing in your 
bosom inav one day turn and sling you. Satisfy, then, tho 
wish of every Grecian heart. As.Mirc to them their ven- 
geance, and to yottrself your life. Destroy an enemy so 
much tho more dangerous, that before attacking them he wdl 


begin with you. v , ir 

purrhvA. Greece dUturbs herself too much on my behalf. 

I supposed her occupied, my lord, with more imporUnt 

cares • and by the name of her ambassador, I exacted to 

liear of greaUr projects. Who would think such a task 

worthy of Agamemnon's son, or that an entire nation so 
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often victorious should deign to conspire the death of an 
infant ? To whom am I to sacrifice him ? Has Greece still 
a claim upon his life ? and am I, alone of all tlie Greeks 
forbidden to decide the fate of a prisoner whom destiny ha^ 
placed in my hands 1 Yes, prince, when under the burning 
walls of Troy the conquerors divided their prey, Fate whose 
. laws were then fulfilled, placed Andromache and her son 
into my hands. Hecuba with Ulysses’ side ended her misery. 
Cassandra followed your father into Aigos. Did I put forth 
claims upon their captives ? Have I disposed of the fruits of 
their exploits ? They fear that thr<.ugh Hector Troy may 
live ojjain, and tliat Hector's son may rob me of the life I 
permit liim to retain. So much prudence, my lord, draws 
with it too much care ; I cannot foresee misfortunes so far 
ahead. I recall to mind what this town was once — so proud 
in her ramparts, so full of heroes, mistress of A.«;ia ; and I 
consider what was the lot of Troy, and what is now her 
destiny. I sec them only towns in ashes, a river made red 
with blood, great fields laid waste and desolate, a child in 
captivity ; and I c<annot believe that Troy can dream of 
vengeance. If Hector’s son were to die, why have we for 
one whole year deferred it ? Why was he not in Priam’s 
bosom slain ? He might have been buried with so many 
other dead under Trojan walls. Everything was lawful 
then : ohl age and childhood pleaded their weakness in vain. 
Victory and Night, more cruel than we, excited us to mur- 
der, and confounded our blows. My rage against the van- 
quished Wiis then too fierce ; but must my cruelty outlive 
my anger 1 In spite of the pity that seized me, must I 
bathe myself at leisure in this child’s blood ? No, my loitl ; 
let the Greeks seek other prey, let them pursue elsewhere 
the relics of Troy. The course of my auger is spent ; Epirus 
shall save what Troy has left unhurt/' 

Orestes still urges upon Pyrrhus the necessity of kill- 
ing Astyanax ; ho reminds him how the crafty mother 
had before caused a false Astyanax to be sacrificed in 
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j.laco of her soiu The Greeks are imperative, he says, 
in tlieir dcniaiuls for Hector’s hlood. lie lias slain many 
of them, and they feel that his son should die for his 
oflences. l*yrrhus refuses to destroy the child. If the 
Greeks persist in deniamJing his death, “ let them come 
lierc,’^ he says, “ and in Epirus seek another Troy.” 
.\ware of Orestes’s jiassiou for Hemiiono, and of their 
close kinship, ho U-lls him ho may see fair Helen’s 
daughter ; and then he dismisses the ambassador os hii 
hids him announce to the Greeks his determination not 
U> comply with their demumls. 

Andromache then joins Pyrrhus. She is allowed 
to sec her son onco in the day, and she is going to 
mourn with him and to omhnice him. I’yrrhus tells 
her that he fears the Greeks will before long give 
her deejicr trouble than that which now idllicts her ; 
their hatred for Hector is not yet extinct; they 
dniad his son, and they have sent Orestes to him to 
demand his life. “ 'Worthy object of their fear!” she 
— “ u child that floes not know that Pyrrhns is his 
master, or that he wji« Hector’s son. And you will jiro- 
nounce tliU cruel judgment?” Pyrrhus n.ssure8 her that 
he has refused the Greeks, and that though tliey were 
to semi against him a thousand ships, or sheil ns much 
bloofl as had been sheil for Helen, or burn Ins palace to 
ashes, he would still protect the hoy at the risk of his 
life. He takes advantage of this promise to plead his 
suit : — 

“ And you, in the midst of all these dangers which I risk 
for your sake, will you refuse me a glance of kindness? 
Hated by the Greeks, pressed on all sides, will you too bo 
cruel ? I offer you my arm : may I not hope that you vail 
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accept a heart that adores yoxj, and that while I am fighting 
for your welfare I need not count you as iny enemy ? ” 

Andromache has no wish to heconie Pyrrhus’s wife. 
She reminds liim that their marriage would be unworthy 
of thorn both; and pleading for herself and for her son, 
she says : — 

“ The unhappy ask lesser favours. Prince, my tears ask 
exile only. Fur from the Greeks, even fiir from you, let me 
go to hi.le my son and weep for my linshand. Your love 
will bring but hate upon us. Go back, go back to Helen’s 
daughter, 

1 f/rWii(5. Aiul can I, inadaiu ? Ali^ how j’ou giueve me \ 
How can I give her hack a heart you have taken from me ? 
I know that my vows were prouiised to her. I know that 
she has conic to reign in E])irus. Fate 1ms brought j^ou 
both to tliis place— you to wear chains, slie to impose thorn. 
But what luive I done for her ? 'Wonld not one say, seeing 
your beauty all-powerful and liers disdained, that here it is 
she who is cajitivc and you wlio reign 1 Ah, one of those 
sighs which are breathed for you, did it turn to her, would 
fill lier with joy. 

Aiuhomache. And why should your sighs be repulsed? 
Has s/m forgot your past services? The memory of Troy 
and Hector do not revolt her soul against you. She owes 
no love to the ashes of a husband. And such a husband ! 
Oil cruel thought ! His death alone made your father im- 
mortal. He owes to Hector’s blood the fame of Lis amis, 
and you are both known only by niy team.” 

Enough, enough, madam ! ” cries PyiThus, stung by 
these taunts j and ho warns her that his heart, which 
loves with transport, can hate with fury. He now 
counsels her to go and visit her son, and to reflect well 
upon her answer, for upon her decision will the hoy’s 
life depend. 
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The EecoiKl act brings us into the presence of lier- 
inione, who consents with gruiit reluctance to see Orestes. 
■\Vhat a triumph for him, she cries, to see her who has 
slighted him in her tmii despised 1 Is this, he will say> 
tlie prou«l llermionel 'When lie enters, she asks s;ully 
if it is a lingering tenderness that has made him seek so 
sail a princess ; hut stops him imperiously when he begins 
to jxmr fm-th his unchangeable love, ami ilemaiids to 
know how lie has sped in his embassy. Orestes, alnushi'd, 
replies that his embassy is over, and that Pyrrhus has 
deterniined to protect Astyanax. Ilenniono knows, there- 
fore, that 1‘vrrhus means to marry Andromache. “The 
traitor!” she cries. And when Orestes again timidly 
begs to know his fate, she turns upon him with a 
Budden change of aspect, and a.sks if he believes there 
have never been moments in which she lias wished for 
his jiresence. 

*U)r€gtcs. ^Yished for me ! Oh, divine princess, for \My 
do you reiiiemher to whom you are ei>eaking. Oiaii your 
eyes ; think that Orestes is before you— Orestes so long the 
object of these angry glances. . ^ 

Uf.nnwne. Yes; you whose love, lit by their light, first 
taught them their power. You whose virtues force me to 
eslt^em yoiL You whom I have pitied, whom I would fain 

love* 

Ore*. I understand you too well. This is my melancholy 
portion. The heart is for Pyrrhus, oiid the wbh only for 

^^llcrni. Ah, deairo not the fate of Pyrrhus ! I should hate 

you too much. -.1 1 * 

Ore*. You would but love me the more. Ah, with what 
different looks you would reganl me ! You wish to love me, 
but I please you not. If love alone ruled your heart, you 
would love me, madam, even in wishing to hate me. O 
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W-cn so much ou my si,)e ! a love so tender; so many 
reasons for me if you would but listen to them ! And for 

dmibUn ^“’1 " ^ 1 '“’ ■'> of yourself, without 

b^m „,h,T\ ' “ul, possessed 

i)^ ftuotlicT, lias no more * 

Ifcrm. Who told you, prince, that he disJains me? 
ILave you learned it by his looks or by his .vords ? Judge 
f the sight of me inspires disdain_if the impression I make 

abii^ :: mr'^ ^ 

I, then, tliat disdains you. Your eyes have not tried mv 
cm stancy enough. I am the witness of their want of power'* 
It IS I that Iiave despised them ! Ah, how it would nlel'e 
them to see my rival despise their power as I do * ^ 

Gcwirm' V'r tenderness to me? 

Go arm all Greece against the rebel. Go make of Epirus 

._second Ilion. Go! After that will you say that I’w 

Ores. Madam, do more. Come with me youi-self Let 
your eyes speak to all hearts. i.ct 

Hcnn But what if he marries Andromache ? Think what 
shame for us if he should become the husband of a Phry- 

Ore,. And you hate him ! Confess it, lady. Love is not 

a lire which can be hidden. Everj-thing betrays it— the 
voice, eyes, silence itself.” ^ tnt 


Ilcrmiono, however, closes the scene by biddinfr him 
ndurn to Pyrrlms and teU him that the enemy of the 
Greeks can never ho her husband-that ho must chooso 
hetween Troy and her. « In short,” she says, » let him 
send mo away or give up tho hoy. Adieu ! If ho will 
consent, I am ready to go with you.” 

In tho meantimo PjTrhus has clianged his mind about 
Andromache. Ho meets Orestes and tells him that ho 
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will abandon her, that he will give up the boy to 
him, and that he hopes to bo married to Homiiono 
upon the following <lay, and to receive her from his 
hands. Phanix, PjTrhus’s counsellor, i.s present at 
this meeting, for the king cannot go anywhere without 
hb remembrancer. And after Orestes has left them, 
Pyrrhus vaunts himself upon hia strength of mind in 
giving up Andromaclie. 

“ Phanie. Cea-sc, then, prince, to talk of her to me. Go 
to Ilcnnione, and, happy with her, forget at her feet even 
your anger. 

Ptjrrhuf. Tlunk you, if I marry Hermione, that Amlro- 
machc will not be jeiilous iit her heart I’* 

This touch of genteel comedy in tho midst of a tragic 
drama has a strange elleot, and was tlie subject of much 
comment. The divided mind of Pyirlms— one moment 
determining to retxirn to hia early love, the next to go 
hack to Andromache to satisfy himself with tlte sight of 
lier humiliation — and the bewildered lialf-sympathy, lialf- 
sarciLsm of Pho.*nix, read like a chapter in a niod(*m 
novel. 

They remind us of Voltaire’s too constant remark 
upon Corneille : This verse would do for comedy, hut 
tragedy cannot allow it.” Pyrrhus’s question, “ Think 
you, if I marry Hermione, tl»at Andromache will not ho 
jealous in her heart?” and the half-mocking, half-pity- 
iijg rejoinders of Phoenix, natural and pleasing as they 
ui)pear to iis now, were much criticised when the play 
was first actc<l. The pit, wo arc told, broke out into 
open livughter. And during tho last cenlurj’, when men 
in France piqued themselves ujxin being theatrical critics, 
there were many wlio disapproved of tho bantering tone 
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ill which Phcpnix replies to Ins master. Tragedy, they 
tliought, should bo very noble and sublime ; no expres- 
sion should bo used that was not suitable to the tragic 
ehamctcr. Any blending of tho comic with the serious 
was, to them, such a fault as to show clearly that the 
author was not an artist, and that he did not know the 
priueii)les of his business. 

Tho third act begins with a consultation between 
Pyhules and Orestes on Pyrrhus’s change of purpose. 
Tiio mission of Orestes is thus successful, while his hopes 
are crushetl to the dust ; and the only expedient that 
remains to liim is to carry off ITormionc. In tho mean- 
time it is liis fate to tell her that PyiThus has been con- 
vince.!, and that her maiTingo rites are being prepared. 
A little imlignution mingles at fii^t with ITcrmione’s 
reception of tho news. “ lie returns to mo when I am 
about to forsake him,” she says. “ I will believe with 
you that it is Greece ho fears : but what cun I do ? my 
faith has been promised to liim. Can I take from him 
that wliich does not depend on mo ? It is not love tliat 
decides tho fate of a princess.” She reasons thus to 
conceal lier joy, which bursts forth when she is left with 
lior confidante alone. “ Know you what Pyrrhus is 1 ” 
sho cries; “have his exploits been told youl Bold, 

victorious, delightful, faitliful ” Hero sho is m- 

torrupted hy tho entrance of Andromache, who comes to 
beseech Hcmiiono to save her son. Kot in jealousy 
or envy does sho come. Sho had loved Hector, and her 
love is buried with liim in liis tomb. But a son is left 
to her, and sho implores Hormiono to use her inilucnco 
over Pyrrhus to save her boy. Henniono answers her 
scornfully- 
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“ I understand your ; but my fatlior has spoken, aiul 
it is my stem duty to be silent. It is he who moves Pyrrhus 
to anger: but who can plead with Pyrrhus like yom-self? 
Your eyes have long swayed him. Gain him to your side, 
and I will lend my voice.” 

As TIenniono sweeps away, Pyrrhus and Pluenix enter, 
aiul the unhappy mother hears tlie counsellor say — 

“ Let us give vip Hector’s son to the Greeks. 

Aiulrovinehe {(hroiciug herself at his feet). Ah, prince, 
pause ! What will you ilo ? If you give up the boy, give 
them his mother also. Yoii who have eworn so much love 
for me, O heaven, can I not touch your pity? Am I con- 
demned without hope ? 

Pyrrhus. Phornix will tell you ; iny word is pledged. 

Andr. You who would have braved for me so many 
perils ! 

Ptjrr. I wjis blind once ; my eyes are opene<l now. 1 
might then have granted you grace, but you did not even 
ask it. 'Tis now too late. 

Anilr. Ah, i»rince ! you heard the sighs which feared re- 
fuRal. Forgive to fallen greatness this remnant of a pride 
that fears to show it.self importunate. You know my wihlies ; 
and but for you Andromache would never have chtsped tho 
knees of a master. . • • See, then, the <yjnditioii to which 
I am fallen. I have seen my father dcaid, and our walls 
thrown down ; I have seen all my kindred perish. I have 
seen my husband dragged through the dust ; his son resei^’cd 
with me for chains. Put what cannot a son do 1 I brciithed, 
I hoped. I believed that our prison might become a refuge. 
Pardon, dear Hector, luy credulity. 1 could not stispect thy’ 
enemy' of a crime. In spite of himself I thought him mag- 
nanimous ” 

Py’irhaa feels his heart jnelting, and sends away Phuj- 
nix so that ho may speak more fretdy j and ho coil- 
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jures Andromache to think weU of what she is about to 

do. She may, if she will, still save her son ; but this is 

the last opportunity that will be given to her. As he 

goes on, liis appeal to her becomes impassioned. For 

the last time save liim, save 3’ourself,” lie cries. “ I 

know what oaths I must break for j'ou, . . . but this 

offer is not to be disdained. You must reign or j'ou 

must perish. I die if I lose you, but I die if I wait. 

'Hunk of it.” TIius PjttIius leaves lier to make her 
clioice. 

Iho unhappy Andronuiclie remains on tlio stage witli 
Cepliisa, lier waiting-woman. Cephisa coimsels lier to 
accept l^yrrlms’s offer ; but she cannot resolve to many 
lier tyrant. 


“Can I forget Hector unburied, dragged in dishonour 
round our walls?" she says. “Can I forget his fatlier 
^irown douTi at my feet, covering the altar with blood ? 
Think, tliink, Cephisa, of that cruel night. Imagine Pyr- 
rhus with fierce eyes entering by the light of the buniing 
palace, making his way over my dead brethren ! 

Cephisa. Enough. Let us then see your son die. All the^- 
want is that you You tremble, lady ! 

Andr. Ah, with what memories you ovenvhelm ny 
soul ! \Vlmt, Cephisa ! must I see the death of my son, of 
my only joy, the image of Hector ? Alas, I remember weU 
tlie day when his brave heart led him forth to seek AchiUes 
or Death Ho asked for his son and took him in his arms. 
Dear wife, he said, drying my tears, ‘I know not what fate 
IS reserved for mo : I leave thee my son os a pledge of my 
love ; If he loves me, let him find me in thee. If the memory 
of our happy marriage is dear to thee, prove to the son how 
much the father was beloved.’ And I can see blood shed 
which IS 80 precious ? I must let aU his fathera perish in 
him { Oh, barbarous being, must my fault include him ? If 
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1 hate thee, is he guilty of jiiy hatri.'«l ? But alas, my son, 
thou diest if I do not arrest the cruel blow ! I can avert it, 
and vet I offer thee to it. Xo, you shall not die. I cannot 
l.wir'it !” 

The fourtli act opens >^111 Andromache once more. 
She lias made her choice. She ^vill marrj’ Pyrrhus, and 
thus engage him to protect her boy ; and when she has 
left him at the altar, she will destroy herself. Slio takes 
Cephisa into her confidence, and iiistruct.s lier how to 
teacli her infant after she is gone. These lines arc per- 
haps the sweetest that Pacine has written. They con- 
tain the mother’.s last wishes for her child, and they 
have in them mucli charming simplicity and grace — 

“Amfr. Make mv .son know the heroes of lu.s race. As 
much as you may, lea«l him in their steps. Tell him by 
what great deeds they have been distinguislied, wlmt they 
«lid rather than what they were. Speak to him daily of the 
virtues of his father, and sometimes also tell him of hi.s 
mother. But let him not think, CVjdii.'yi, of avenging us. 
Wo leave him n fnu.*«ter whom he must consider. Let him 
have of his ancestors a sober recollection. He is of the blocsl 
of Hector, he is all that nMnaiiis of him ; and for that rem- 
nant I myself in one day have sacrificed blood and life, my 
hatred and my love.” 

Our attention is now recnlle<l to Hermiono, who re- 
ceives with a terrible calm of passion which her attend- 
ant cannot understand, the news of this renewed altera- 
tion in Pyrrhus. She will say notliing to Cleone, but 
sends for Orestes, wliom she interrupts in his eager 
delight at the suminoiis. 

llerm. Prince, I woulu know if you love me ? 

Ores. If I love you 1 O heaven ! My oaths, my per- 
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juries, my flight, my return to you, my respect, my re- 
proaches, my despair, my eyes drowned in tears — what wit- 
nesses will you believe if you believe not these ? 

Ilcrm. Avenge me ; I believe everything.” 

This “Vengez-moi; jo crois tout,” is very fine in its 
tiger-liko fury, llcrniionc is indeed like a tiger when 
she is roused, and ono can imagiiio how tlirilling it must 
havo been to sco Kachel in this part. 

Oivstes replies eagerly, thinking sho refers to their 
previous bargain. 

“ Ores. Be it so. Let us set once more Greece on flame. 
Let us take, you the place of Helen, I of Agamemnon, 
making famous niy arm and your name. Awake once more 
in this land the miseries of Troy, and let us be famed like 
our fathers. Let us go. I am ready. 

Hcmu No, prince, remain. I would not carry such in- 
sults so far. IVljat ! to crown the insolence of my enemies, 
shall I await elsewhere a tardy revenge ? shall I trust to the 
fate of battles which perhaps in the end may not avenge 
me ? I will have all Ei>irus weep my departure. But if 
yoxi avenge me, it must he in an hour. Your delays are to 
luo 03 refusals. Hasten to the temple. There you must 
sacrifice 

Ores. Whom ? 

Hcrm. Pyrrhus. 

Ores. Pyrrhus, lady ! 

Herm. Ah ! your hate wavers. Fly, and fear not that I 
will call you back.” 

Orestes is glad to havo an opportunity of avenging 
liimself on Pyrrhus, but wotild rather take Ixis ven- 
geance openly. “ Lot us bo his enemies, not Ins 
assassins,” ho says. Ho fears to sully his own name 
and the fair name of Greece by assassinating the King 
of Epirus. Hermiono is very imperative that Pyii-hus 
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slxoulil dio at once. She feels that though he lias 
crnelly ■\vrongetl her, her oM passion for him may i\;- 
tum unless ho is quickly punished. Unless he dies 
to-dav she may forgive him, and love him agaui to 
morrow. Orestes consents at last with reluctance, and 
ilrea«l of the revolution that must follow, hut still asks 
for delay. Ho will do it at night, not now. lJut Iler- 
mionc is not to ho put olT. 

“ Jlrnn. To-dav he weds An<lroinaclie. Alreoily in the 
temple the throne is ru.-^cMl, and my fihame comi>leto. Ci»me 
hack covered with the Mood of the traitor. Go ! and thus 
make sure of my heart. 

Orta. But, lady, think 

Jlcrm. Oh, it is loo much, prince ! . . . Go vaunt your 
constancy to other ears than mine, and leave me to my 
revenge. I will go alone into the temple when the marriage 
rites are j>repared, and where you dare not go to win me. 
There I shall fiiul means to approach my enemy. I will 
pierce the heart which I could not touch. And my hloody 
hands tunic<l on myself, will nnito us iu spite of him. 
Thankless as he is, it will ho sweeter to die with him than 
live with you. 

Orea. No ; I will take this fatal ide.xsurc from you, lady. 
He shall die only hy the hand of Orestes. Your enemies 
sliall be Kicriliced hy me, and you shall then rewunl my care 
if it Ko you* 

llcrm. Go ! leave to me the guidance of your fate, and let 
your ships bo ready for our flight.” 

In the next Bccnc Pyrrhus is suddenly brought ujKxn 
the stage, face to face with llermione. PyiThus explains 
without jtistifying his falsehood, ami Hermiono receiving 
liim at first with dignity, ends with an outburst of pas* 
sionate love and rage. At the first sight of him site 
lias sent hurriedly to call buck Orestes ; hut at the end 
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of the conversation she rushes from him. with a Vr’ilJ crj', 
Go profane the sacred majesty of tlxe gods ! carry to 
the foot of the altar tlie hciirt which forsakes mo ! Go, 
lly ! but fear to find Hermione there before you ! ” 

At the begiiming of tlie fifth act wo find Hermione 
upon the stage alone, and in a very beautiful soliloquy 
she communes with heiself ns to what she ought to 
do : — 

“ Where am I 7 what have I done ? what must I do 7 
What transport crazes me ! what pains devour me ! I 
wander through the palace, not knowing what 1 would or 
where I go. Oil that I could but tell whether I love or 
hate I Cruel ! with what a look he left me ! without pity, 
without even a show of regret. Mute to my sighs, tranquil 
amid my fears, whnt was my misery to him ! And I lament 
him still ! and to crown all, my heart, my base heart, clings 
to him ! I tremble even to think of the blow that threatens 
him, and on the eve of avenging myself I am ready to 
pardon. No! the vertUct of my wmth shall not be revoked : 
let him die, since he lives for me no more. Tlie traitor 
triumphs and laughs at my rage ; ho thinks the storm will 
melt away in tears. He believes that, always feeble and of 
uncertain heart, I will defend him with one arm wliile I 
strike with the other. He judges me by the past. No, 
rather, the traitor has other thoughts. Triumphant in the 
temple, he heeds little whnt is thought elsewhere of his life 
or his death. He leaves this struggle to me. No, no ; one 
moment more I let Orestes do his work. Let him die, since 
ho must have foreseen it, since at lost he has forced me to 

wish it To wish it 7 Ah me ! it is, then, I that sentence 

him ; his death will be wrought by the love of Hermione. 
This prince, whose exploits I never wearied of hearing, to 
whom in secret I had devoted myself even before our fatal 
betrothal — I have crossed the seas, endured so many changes, 
only to procure his death, to ruin, to slay him? Oh, before 
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hy dies (Eitler All, wlmt liavc I done, Cleony J 

what news do you bring me ? Pyrrhii.> { 

Clconn, Is at the height of Ids desires — the iiio.st proud of 
mortals and the most tender. 1 saw him lead like a con- 
i|ueror his captive towanls the temple, and his eyes shining 
with love and hope, intoxicate himself with the sight of her. 
Andromache, .amid a thoU'<ind cries of joy, carried to the 
altar the tliought of Troy. Incai>able of love or hatred, 
witliout pleasure or comjdaiut, she seemed to obey. 

Herrn. But he, the monster 1 did you mark him well, 
Cleone ? Had he such tian<juil and perfect pleasure? Did 
lie not once look towanl the palace ? Tell me, «lid he not see 
you in the crow<l ? did not he blu>h at the sight of you ; or 
was he proud and .shameless to the end ?" 

Cleone can give her mi.stress no comfort, P>Trhus ha.s 
no cam hut Andromache; lie soe.s no danger hut for her 
son, whom lie is now houml to protect. 

'* lUnn. lie uliall die, the traitor ! Wlmt wnd Ore.stes to 
thee ? 

CUo. Orestc.s and the Greeks entered the temple. 

Iftrrn. What say you ? wa.s he not ready to avenge mu ? 

CUo. Lady, I know not. 

JJerm. You know not ? What ! Orestes ! Is he, too, false ? 
d<x;s he, loo, betmy me ? 

CUo. Orestes adores you ; bis spirit struggling with re- 
morse, listens now to his love, now to his judgment. Ho 
re^iK-cU in Pyrrhus the honour of the crown. He resjiccU 
in him Achilles as well as himself : he fears the Greeks, he 
fears the wrath of the universe, but most of nil he fears 
himself, Tlie name of assas-sin dismays him. He has gone 
into the temple without knowing if he will come out guilty 
or still innocc-nt. 

Jlerni. He will take good care not to disturb the feast. I 
know by what remorse his courage is assailed. The coward 
fears dcatli, and that is all he fears. "^NTiat ! my mother, 
without uttering one single prayer, had nil Greece in arms 
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ready to fight and die for her. And I, who ask only for the 
ininislunent of a traitor,— I charge my lover with the care of 
my honour, to win me at that price. I offer myself os 
reward, yet I am not avenged- Be it so. It is mine to 
avenge myself. ... I shall die ; but at least my death 
shall avenge me. I shall not die alone. 

Enter Orestes. 

Ores. Lady, it is done ! You ore obeyed. Pyrrhus at the 
altar-steps has breathed forth his false life. 

Jlerm. He is deixd ! ” 

Orestes then tells her the story. Ho went into tho 
temple, ami there saw Pyrrhus standing at the altar with 
Aiulromacho by his side. PjTrlms recognised him, but 
only to show greater boldness. Tho presence of tho 
Greeks, whoso ambassador ho had defied, made his mar- 
riage more splendid. IIo took his diadem and placed it 
on tho head of Andromache. I give you, ho said, my 
faith and my c^o^vn, jVndromacho, reign over Epirus 
and me. I swear to your son a father’s caro. I call 
tho gods to witness it, I swear it to his mothor. His 
enomios shall be my enemies, and I acknowledge him 
as king of tho Trojans. To theso words tho Greeks 
answered only with a cry of rage. They flung them- 
selves upon Pyn'hus. Orestes saw him fall, and hurried 
forth to save tho princess and convoy her to tho ships. 

“ Jlemi. "What have they done ? 

Ores. Pardon their impatience. They have, I know, 
forestalled your revenge. You would that my hand had 
struck the first blow, that he should have known that he 
died for your cause. But it was my zeal that was their 
example ; for you 1 led them to the temple. Yours is the 
honour of a deed \vhich their arms have only executed. 
You alono inspired the blow 
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H'.mu Silence, traitor ! This vile deed is thine alone. 
Go vaunt your fury among the Greeks! Go! I disown it 
and you. Savage! what have you done? with what fur)- 
have you cut the threa<l of a beautiful life! Sj»cak! Who 
made tliee the arbiter of his fate ? Why have you killed 
him ? — by what right ? What has he done to thee ? 

Ores. Gods above ! What! Have not you yourself — you, 
here, a moment since, ordained his death ? * 

Jlerrn. Ah, who would believe an outraged lover? You 
should have read niy spirit better. Saw you not through 
all my rage that my heart gave the lie to my lips. Even if I 
said it, sboiiM you have consented ? You should have made 
me repeat it a hundred times. You should have returned 
to consult me before giving the blow. \ ou should have 
left to myself the cure of my revenge. . . . Adieu ! you 
may depart. I remain in E]»irus. I give up Greece, Spartix, 
iny country, my family. It is enough for me, traitor, that 
they have produced a monster like you.” 

Orestes is left l>ew'ildcrcd and overwhelmed by these 
invectives. Ho luis made himself an assiissin, a regicide, 
a sacrilegious mur«lcrcr, to jde^iso her j and now' sho 
turns upon him. Hut ho Inus little time to bewail liim- 
self, ft>r Pyladcs and bis rctauiers rush in to force Ixim 
to ilco. 

Andromacbe is queen, Iho people aro ready to ob<‘y her, 
and sho has vowed revenge upon tho foes of Pyrrhus. 
But Oro-stes, true to Ids love, will not forsiike Henniono. 
lie is then told that llermioiio is dead, and needs his 

I M. Paul Slcsnartl hero opportunclj- reminds us of a curious coin- 
cidence. Id “ King John,” Shahe5i)C.anj iimkcs tho king say- 

** 1 hatl in( 4 ^bty 

wisli hSm 4lca(]» but Oiou Done to kfll him.** 

And Hubert answeni— 

“ Kono bs-1. my J Why, did you not provoke me t "—Act iv. sc. 2. 
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ilcvotiou no more. On licr way to the temple she met 
the bier of Pyrrhus ; and bidding the bearers halt, 
stooped over the body, then tunied her head towards 
heaven, and stabbed herself. 

The jday ends with a wild outburst of passion and 
despair from Orestes. Ho is the sport of the gods, bom 
to servo for an imago of all tho miseries they can devise. 
In his anguish tho day seems to darken round him, 
and he secs a vision of liis rival and his love : — 

“ Orcstfs. What ! Pyrrhus ! I meet thee once again ! 
Pierced by so many blows, how hast thou escaped ? Hold ! 
here is my blow, which I have saved for thee. But what do 
I sec 1 Hcrmionc before iny eyes clasps him in her arms. 
She snatches him from the threatened blow. Yc gods, what 
looks she casts i^)on me ! What demons, what serpents she 
brings after Iicr ! Daughters of Hell, are your hands ready ? 
Do you come to hear me away into eternal night ? Come, 
Orestes abandons himself to your fury. But no, withdraw; 
let Hermione do all. She can make me more miserable 
than you can. I bring her my heart to devour. 

Ptjlades. He has swooned. Friends, time presses ; let us 
save him while he knows nothing. When he comes to him- 
self, our efforts will be vain.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 

I.F-S I’l-AIDELItS THE LITIGANTS. 

Racine tells iis in 1»U piefaco to “The PhuJenrs ” that 
ho took his cointMly from “ The "Wasps” of Aristophanes, 
lie hu*l intemlecl Ins play lor an Italian company of 
uctore then in Paris, who wore noted for the hulVooneries 
with which they ninl other Italian c<nnp!inies l)ef»)ro 
them hail f<*r many years past aimised the Pari.sians. 
But they had h;ft Paris, or at any rale their head-man 
Scaramouche liad h-ft, la-foro Racine had written his 
]>lay, and he was therefore compelled to give np his 
idea, lie had spoken of his intentions U> some of his 
friemls ; and they, iiotwithst^iinling that the Italians 
hail left, were eager that ho shonM >>Tito a little comedy, 
principally with the object of j>utting upon the Eremrh 
stage some specimen cif the wit that liad formerly been 
so delightful to the pcojile of Athens. They wore very 
jm.'ssmg in their demands, and were sanguine of a liapj)}' 
result, each one giving a little advice ; so that Racine, 
in spite of what ho would call his better judgment, began 
Ins play, and ho tells us it was not very long before it 
was fmislied. 

It was not Itacine’s intention to ■WTite a high-class 
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comedy. MoIitTc’s fame was so well estaljlished, and his 
own susceptibilities were so keen, that ho M-as unwill- 
ing— not to fyiy afraid— to tlirow domi a cljaUenge to 
a rival on his own peculiar ground, — and a rival, more- 
over, witli whom he had lately quarrelled. Nor is it 
probable that he liad wished to write a burlesque, or 
an extravaganza. As we now read » The PlaideiLs," 
we ai-e at fii-st left in doubt whether to call it a comedy 
or a farce. It has in it the nature of both. It is in 
fact a farce, though the style and tone of tlie versifica- 
tion are those of comedy. The ludicrous situations of 
the moment interest ns rather than the general develoj)- 
ment of the plot. There arc scenes that are grotesquely 
absurd, wdiich are hardly connected with the story, 
whicli cannot be said to spring from the nature of the 
play, and wlioso only object is to jirovoke laughter. 
Tlie whole jiieco from beginning to end was written 
with the desire to create a laugh ; wo do laugh and are 
amused, tliough hero and there something of tho en- 
deavour to write a droll lino or to introduce a hon niot 
remains visible. This may perhaps be accounted for 
rather fmm the fact that » Tho Plaideure ” was Pacino’s 
only comedy, and that he had not quite learned tho art 
of making his comic scones evolve themselves one from 
tho other, than that lie borrowed some of his best points 
from Aristophanes. The situations in some of Moliijro’s 
lighter plays are as grotesque as in “Tho Plaideuis;” 
hut UoUhro knew better how to bring them about, and 
how to join them together, and consequently they appear 
more natural— to belong to comedy instead of to farce. 

Besides borrowing from Aristophanes and from Pabe- 
lais, — for the merry doctor of medicine and cure of 
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Metitlon has furnished him with a good manj’ pleasant 
traits, — Racine was assUted m the composition of his 
play by the “ Itoinaii Bourgeois” of yuretiere ; and 
Furetiore probably gave him ono or two hints on mat- 
ters of law, and made him acquainted with half-aalozcii 
legal phrisos. The “ Roman Bourgeois ” is a realistic 
picture, cleverly dra^vn, and not so very dull as are 
most of the novels of two hundred years ago, — satiris- 
in'', ami sometimes Avith much invective — the manners of 
t!jo townsfolk r)f Baris in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Fim^tiei-e had been an advocate ; and conse*- 
quentlv tin? l.iwyers, ami the people about the coin-ts — 
hs ffcus fht — come in for a full shain of his niil- 

lery. It was mainly about them that In's book was 
Avritten. 

The scene of “llio Blaideurs ” is Lnd in >.'onuamly, 
and the j»lay opens Avith a long speech from .T<)hn, Avli<»m 
his master, Benin Damlin, the judge, has lately engaged 
as a j)orler. John c/^mes from Bicardy, in Avliicli c<»un- 
try men are ri:put<*d to be not so clever tis their Xor- 
man brethren. John, hoAvover, has his eyes oj>en, and 
he has not been in Normandy A'ery long before Ins 
companions find out that ho knoAvs quite as much as 
they do. His speech at the oj>ening of the play is 
Avitty and humorf)Us, — some of the liiK?s have Iwcomo 
proverbial. It is full of the Attic salt of Aristoplmiics, 
Avhich Racine’s quick and susceptible mind readily im- 
biljcd and moulded to liis oaata uses. 

John is uneasy about his master, Avho is iicA'cr hai)j)y 
but Avheu on the bencln Dandin’s cap and goAvn are so 
dear to him that ho AA’cars them even in bed. Ho is 
alAvays in court the first in the nioming and the last at 
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night ; and once he ^^TUllg the neck of his favourite cock 
for a^\aking him half an liour later in the morning than 
usual, John tells the audience that the judge had said 
tlmt his cock had been bribed by an unfortunate suitor 
who thought he was going to be cast in his case : 

II disait qu’un plaideur dont ratfaire allait mal 

Avail graisse la patte j\ ce pauvrc aniinnl.” 

Since then his son Leander and John together had kept 
an eye on the judge, and the poor porter is robbed of his 
natural rest. « Hut,” says Jolm, « come what may. I’ll 
liavo a stretch now; I can’t bo hanged for sleeping in 
the street.” Just ns ho has laid himself down, L’Intime, 
Handin’s secretary, comes to disturb him. 

** What on earth, man, are you doing hero at 

this time of the morning ?— it is now three o’clock. 

Jean, I can t be always on my legs, looking after iiiy 
master. And what a tongue he has got ! I told him once 
I \vi\s tired, and wanted to go to sleep. ‘ Present your 
petition,’ he said to me, * setting forth how you would sleep.’ 
Now, my friend. I’ll wish thee good-night.” 

This takes place outside Daiidin’s house, and presently 
a noise is hcanl inside. Dandin a 2 )pcars at the win- 
dow, and calls out to his t^vo followers. Each makes a 
sign to the other to ho silent ; and as neither of them 
answers, the judge thinks that he can slip away without 
their knowledge. He jumps out of the window, and is 
caught hy the two men below. Ho calls out “ Thief ! ” 
and his sou rushes to liis rescue. Dandin is bent upon 
going into court He has got with liim briefs and 
paj^ers that Avill last for three months ; he vn\X order the 
tavern-keeper to supply him with meat and drink, and 
ho can every now and then take a short nap while a case 
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is going ou- Loainlor will not lienr of this : lie tt-lls 
his father to go hack home, — that he shouM sleep tln-re, 
take his meats there, an*l give himself some ri'jiose. 
Then the old man becomes incligiiant. lias ho nothing 
to do but to think of good living, of balls and gaming- 
houses? "While liis son apes the nohleman, he, Damlin, 
is following the profession of his ancestors. They have 
all been judges before him, and their js^rtraits are all 
iiaiiging on las walls. 

Datiflin. Ay! ami it’s the right j>rofession, too. C<im» 
pare the j)re 5 cnta of a ju<lge with those of a 11101^1019. 
^Vait until the end of December, and sec how many of the 
smartest of them will only W* too ghul to come ami warm 
themselves at my lire, and cat the good things out of niv 
kitchen. Oh, my son, wa.s this the lesson your mother 
taught you ? . . . Poor Bahonette ! Ami, when I think of 
it, she never missed a single sitting, she never left iny side, 
ami she seldom came home without bringing something with 
her for the goml of the house. She would liave taken the 
cloths from off the tavern table mtber than have come 
emjity-liamled.” 

This Is an allusion to Madamo Tnnlieii, the wife of 
the “ Lieutenant • Criminel,” who was known all over 
Paris liccauso of her avarice, her jiarsimony, and her 
ugliness. Leander niake.s another attempt to ]>tit bis 
father into bed. Ho tells John to lock tho <lor>r, lo 
fast<*u tho window - bolts, and to baiTicade everything, 
so that his father may bo warm and comfortable. Tho 
Judge is dragged off, hut ho is scandalised at the irregu- 
larity of the proceeding. ** What ! ” ho cries, “ you aro 
taking mo ofT to lx2d without a Form. I’ll l>o revenged 
on you yet, and I’ll not sleep a wink.” 

When ho has gone, Leander takes L’lntinnS aside. 
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and tells him of his love for Cliicaneau’s daughter, Isa- 
helle. Chicaneau, Leander says, is a diflicult man to 
dcMxl with. Ho keeps his daughter very close ; he has 
spent all his fortune, and is now spending liers, on in- 
terminable lawsuits ; and unless a man is a bailiff, an 
ofticer of the court, or an attorney, tliere is no possibility 
of being ablo to catch a sight of the pretty Isabelle. 
CouM not some honest forger — perhaps an oflicer of the 
court — bo found, who for a consideration would consent 
to make himself useful? L’lnthne thinks that such a 
man might bo had. If his father ha<l been alive ho 
would liavo managed the affair at once.* His father was 
such a clever and well-known man, that if in any town 
twenty strokes of the cat were to bo given away, ho 
would have pocketed nineteen of them b)r himself. 

But why should not I assist you myself 1 Am 
not I the son of the inaster ? I can do what you want better 
tlian any officer of the court. 

Lmnder. Can you serve old Chicaneau with a t*alse writ ? 

Jj'Int. Hum ! hum ! 

Lean. Ca»i you give a letter to his daughter 7 

Vint. "Why not ? I am familiar with both trades.” 

"Wniilo L’Intimo is arranging his plans, Chicaneau and 
the Countess Pimbcscho, wlio are both plcadere, meet 


1 L’Intimi, in proclaiming his father’s rillany, says that“tho linos 
upon his forehead declared all his exploits.” 

** Ses rides sur son front graralcnt tons exploits.” 

Tho verse is taken word for word from the ‘*Cid” of Comeillo, who 
of course had used it os a eulogy ; and Comcllle was much aunoyed 
at what he thought was impertinence on the part of a man so much 
younger than himself. In two other instances in this comedy has 
Bacine parodied Corneille, but they may pass without notice. 
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each other at four o’clock in the morning ontsi«le the 
door of the court. They have hoth a ease that tliey 
■want to bring on, and each is anxiotis to get his case 
heard first. A coiiiinon cause brings them together, and 
each wants to tell lii-s story to the other. Chicaiiea\i gets 
the ui)per liand, and begins : — 

“ Fifteen or twenty years ago I catight a young 

ass colt trespassing in iiiy meadows. I got the ass seized, 
and I brought the ca.se before the jiulge of the district. 
Damages were lai<l at two trusses of hay. An arbiter wjus 
appointed, and at the end of a year the case was given 
ag;iinst me, ;iu<l I wjus driven out of court. I appealed. My 
friend Slybwits, the attorney, for a few gold j>iece.s got u 
decree on my api>eal ; luit our adversary, a low pettift)ggiiig 
fellow, stayed execution. Then there was another point. 
"Wliile the suit wits going on, my adversary lets his cfjcks 
an<l hens run about in my fields ; and on that it wits decreed 
that it be reported into coiirt liow much gnu-s a fowl can eat 
in one day. The two cases are put together, and I go to 
work afresh ajid in right earnest. I j*rodnce Sayings, Oh- 
jectioiis, Im|iiiries, As.signnienla. I olitaiii a decree, and 
convict my u«lversary of falsehood. I get Orders, Sum- 
monses, Writs of Krror, ami Injunctions, all witlnmt num- 
ber, — an<l in the end judgment is given against me. 1 am 
cast with expetise.s to tlie amount of nearly si.x thuu.sind 
francs! Is this right? Is this justice ? I*ut I have one 
chance left. The last ap]>eal is oi*en to me. . . . And 
you, iiia<lam, have you not abso a cause pemling? 

CoiinttsM. Would to heaven I lind ! I Imd only four or 
five left — one against my huslmiid, another ngnin^t my father, 
and another against my children — when, for some unknown 
reason, they all conspired against me, and have prevented me 
from bringing another action as long as I live.” 

Ilacine bos taken tills trait almost literally from the 
Comtesse (le Crisse, a woman then very well known in 
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the law courts in Paris. Wo find her spoken of as a 
litigant by profession, a woman who spent all her life 
in lawsuits, and who squandered all her money in this 
ruinous occupation. Tlie Parliament at last prohibited 
her from bringing any action against anybody unless she 
showed a certificate signed by two of its owm counsellors. 
At the fii-st representation of “The Plaideui's,’’ actress 
who jilayed the part of the Countess wore a faded pink 
ibess, and a mask over her cars, such as were generally 
worn by Madame do Criss6. 

The Countess Pimbescho is very unhappy. But she 
has got a grievance, and she means to make the most of 
it. She will sell the clothes off her back before she will 
forego what she conceives to bo her lawful right. She 
is now sixty : she has been a suitor for the last thirty 
yearn ; and she cannot give up her one amusement. 
Chicaneau is all sympathy with her. He would faiix give 
her advice, but she persistently interrupts him. By slow 
degrees ho manages to get in a few words ; but tlie 
Countess becomes very angry, aiul thinks that ho means 
to insult her. Chicaneau would explain, hut she will 
listen to nothing. Ho makes an unguarded ohser\'atiou 
to himself ; “ When once a woman has got a vreon^ idea 
into her head ! ” This altogether exasperates the Coun- 
tess, and Chicaneau is forced to listen to her scolding. 
She is so noisy that John comes out of the house and 
tries to appease thorn, but they become fiercer than ever. 
Chicaneau calls the Countess a termagant, and she calls 
him a blockhead and a thief. John finds that ho can do 

no good, BO ho leaves them. 

LTntim6 has by this time played his part as honest 
forger, and has got the ^vrit made out against Chicaneau. 
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He meets I^eander, and tells him that ho must act tlie 
jKirt of commissary wliile he (L’Intime) is acting the ofti- 
cer. Things have turned out fortunately, he goes on to 
say; for, as luck -would have it, the Countess Pimbeschc 
met him in his officer’s dress and chargotl liim with a 
%\Tit of slander against Chicaneati, setting forth that he 
liad called her a fool, together with other such plaints as 
are always put in to make an action more compleh*. 

But,” says LTntiiU(-, “ iu order to get the nmrringc-con- 
tract signc*l, you must come along with me. Change your 
fair wig for a black one, and nobo<ly will recognise you. 
While you are learning how the land lies, you may be making 
love to the daughter under her father’s very nose.” 

Leander retires, giving to L’lntinid a Iovc:-luth*r for 
Isabelle. L’lntimtS knocks at her father’.s door; but a.s 
she come.s out, she docs not rccognLso him iu his legal 
attire. At length ho makes Irimself known, and per- 
suades her to tike tho lettor. 'Wliile she is reading it 
Chicancaii comes in, and, like a watchful father, natu- 
rally imagines tho paper in her hands t<f be a love-letter. 
IsalKiUe, as soon as sho perceives lier falhor, tears uj) 
tho letter, saying to L’Intimd, who also has perceived 
Chicaneau — 

** There, that’s what I’ll do with yonr ^^'rit.” 

Tho father is overjoyed that his daughter should bo 
pearling a legal Avrit, but obsen'ea to her that sho was 
wrong to dc-stroy such a jjrccious document. 

'\\'lien Chicaneau and L’lntiinti aro left alone, tho 
sliam officer communicates his business. Ho appears for 
a lady who professes a great respect for Monsieur Chi- 

F.O. XIL L 
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CAQcau, and wlio is desirous that ho should attend a 
summons and give her satisfaction. 

“ Satisfaction ! ” exclaims the other. “ I have injured no 
one.” 

“She wishes, sir, that before witnesses you should pro- 
claim her to be a wise woman and not a fooL” 

Cliicaneau immediately remembers his quarrel. He takes 
the WTit and reads — 

. Oil the Clh day of January, for having fiUsely 
and maliciously’ Siiid, and being thereto instigated by litigious 
motives, that it was necessary to confine ns mad the noble 
and powerful lady, Yolande Cudane, Countess of Pimbesche, 
Orhesche, &c., be it now declared that he shall instantly 
repair to the house of the said lady, and there in an audible 
voice, before four witnesses and a notary, shall proclaim that 
he acknowledges her to be in her senses, and that she is a 
lady possessed of sound judgment. 

“ (Signed) Le Bon/’ 

Chicaneau refuses to believe that a wit is signed by 
any one bearing such a name. Ho suspects that L’Intime 
is tricking him, and calls him a knave. The mock officer 
feels that ho must support his dignity, and tolls Chicaneau 
that ho will have to pay for his impertinence. 

“ Chica-Mau. Pay for what 1 I’ll give you a box on the 
ear. 

Ulniimi. You are too good a man for that, sir. 

CJxic, Am I, then ? There ; take it. 

L'Ini. A box on the ear ! That will go nicely with the 

writ 

Ghic. Very well [kicking him] ; you may put that in 
also. 

Vint. Thank you, sir ; that’s as good as ready money, and 
I want some badly. 
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CJtic. Scoiimlrel ! 

L’Inl. Dou't miud me, sir ; I should rather like a heating 
now.” 

Chicaneau lias got a stick in his haiul, and ho raises it, 
muttering hetween his tcetli — 

** Chic. Oflicer indeed ! I’ll oflicer him. 

L’Int. Look shaq>, then [prci»aring to write] ; I have got 
a wife iirul four children to feed.” 

By this time Chicaneau recognises his fault. ITo has 
been too hasty, and oftei'S to apologise to the olHcer, 
wljojii of all nii.-n, lie «leclares, he ix'spects the most. 
But L'lntinie will not accept his apology. 

“ Let me see,” he t;ays to himself ; “ a stick rai-od with 
intent to strike, a kick, atul a box on the ear. Taitli ! I 
wouldn’t part with them all for a thousand crowns.” 

Perceiving Leander di*csse<l in a magistrate’s ujhe, ho 
continues — “ Here comes tlie coinmissjiry, ju.st as though 
I had sent for him.” L’lntinn't proceeds to relate the 
bad treatment he Iuls received from Chicaneau, ami ho 
also complains that Chicauwui’s daugliler tore up a cer- 
ttiin writ that Wii.s given to In-r. The mock inagislmte 
ojiines that it is unfortunato that lioth the fatluT and 
daughter should be so refractory with the oflicers of the 
law, and he request.s that Isjibello sliould apjieur. As 
she comes in, L’Intime whispers to her that Leander is 
before her. Tlieii the pretended imigislrato begins his 
examination. The young huly says that her numo is 
Isabelle : she is eightcoii years old, and sho is unmarried. 
Chicaneau thinks that such qxiestions ought not to bo put 
to hLs daughter ; hut Lc^indcr gently assures her that he 
will ask her nothing unpleasant, and that sho may bo 
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quite at her ease in answering his few questions. Isa- 
hello confesses that the officer had given her a certain 
piece of paper, and that she tore it up, hut not before 
reading what liad been written upon it. She declares 
that she did not tear it up in anger, nor even out of any 
contempt for the officers of the law. 

“But,” says the magistmte, “it is evident that you have a 
contempt for the gentlemen of the long robe." 

“ I owm,” she answers, “that a gown did once disgust me, 
but now the aversion is wearing off." 

Chicnneau is charmed at such an answer from his 
daughter. 

“ Chic. There’s a good girl. I’ll get thee a husband, pro- 
vided he don’t ask for a marriage-portion. 

Leander. You udll conform to the lows of justice ? 

Isabelle. Yes, sir ; I will do anything to please you. 

Lean. IVill you stand by what you hove now said 1 
Isa. You may rest assured, sir, of my constancy. 

Leaii. That is well. You may now sign this document” 

And then, addressing Chicancau, ho asks him if ho will 
sign his daughter’s deposition. 

“ Ay, ay, I'll sign. I’ll subscribe to all she has said.” 

Leandcr then comes to Isabelle and whispers into her 
ear — 

“Lean. All is welh He has signed a valid contract of 
marriage behveen us, and now we’ve got him on the hip. 

Chic. 'What’s that he’s saying to her 1 Faith, I think 
he has been charmed with her wit” 

Lcandor ns magistrate then tells the officer to conduct 
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IsaWUe home, and he commands Cliicaneau in the king’s 
name to follow liim. 

As Chicaneau is being led out, Dandin appears on the 
roof of l»is house. John had shut him up, but the jvulge 
liad contrived to escape. Seeing the two men below in 
legal robes, he asks them who they are ami what they 
want. “Make haste,” he says, and present your j)eti' 
tions.’’ The Countess lias also made her appejirance, and 
she and Chicaneau lx*gin to j)h!ad their respective causes. 
AVe can undersbind the drollery of the situation, <lepend- 
ing but little upon scenic ajipuratus, of which there was 
not much then in exisU-nce, but on the grotcsiiueness of 
the characters and position, as must have he4*n tlie case 
in the representations ol Aristoj>h:tnes. And we cannot 
hut remember how unlike it is to the iilea of Ihiciiio 
which wo have formed from his tragedies. l)an<lin fi>r 
a while listens to them, and then retin‘5, leaving the 
audienco to sup|xise that he is endeavouring to find a 
way down into court. John rushes after his master, 
and comes hack triumjihant, saying that he luus locked 
him up in a room close to the cellar. John is mistaken ; 
for no sooner luis he done talking than old Dandin aj)- 
pears at the cellar-window, ipiito ready for any case that 
may bo brought before him. Cliicaneau, from outside, 
gets up on to the ledge of tho window he.side the judge, 
and jnimediatoly begins to j>lead. Dandin, however, 
will not listen to him : but for Chicaneau, Dandin wouhl 
by this timo have been in court, and the judge will not 
forgive him. Cliicaneau tries to tempt him with a aisk 
of muscat wine that ho has ordered to bo token to his 
house. Old Dandin pricks up liis cars, and allows 
Chicaneau to repeat his jiotition. In tho meanwhile 
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John, Loander, and L’Intime — the two latter aro now 
in plain clothes— surround tho judge and Chicaneau, 
and push the two men tlux>ugh tho window into the 
cellar. Tho Countess, who is there, becomes afraid that, 
through the influence of tho wine, her rival will gain his 
caxisor ■\VliUo she is trying to persuade Leander of tho 
iniquity of leaving Chicaneau alone with tho judge, 
Dandin comes running out, determined upon going into 
court. Ho has hurt himself by falling into tho ceUar, 
and ho requests that a surgeon may bo sent to him 
in court. Leander tries onco more to urge upon his 
father tho advisability of not being so intent xipon his 
work. If ho cannot bo happy except when ho is ad- 
ministering justice, let him hold a court at homo and 
judge tho members of, his own household. Ho can 
there reign supreme, and without fear of appeal. 

^Vo now come to tho main point in tho play. John 
rushes in in great consternation; for Leander s dog, 
Citron, has stolen a capon out of tho kitchen. Leander 
does not trouble himself much about his dog’s misde- 
meanour, but rather ho is delighted that a case should 
have arisen which his father can hoar at home in his 
own house. Dandin is quite ready, hut ho will not have 
tho suit brought before him in an urcgular manner. 
There must ho counsel on both side^, and tho cause 
must ho properly conducted. 

“Lean. As you will. Wo will provide counsel; your 
secretary and your porter will do capitally. You will make 
excellent advocates of them— they aro both very ignorant 

L'Int. Not at all, sir— not at all. I can put the master 
to sleep as well os another.” 

John is not quite so confident, but is comforted on 
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Ix^ing toM tliat os this is his first case it vill Ixs got 
up for liim. 

Dandiu. Xow then, gentlemen, there must l>e no jol>- 
berv. Let us close our eyes against bribes, and let us 
stop our ears against corruption. You, ilaitre* John, are 
f<jr the plaintiir, and you, M.uster Llntim.?, are for the 

defendant.” 


Dandin gives a last look round to sec that all is right. 
Tlie advocates are in their places ; hut the judge sees 
some one he docs not know, and asks him his hu.siness ; 
to which he answers, “ I am the prompter, my lonl.” 
Tliere is nutliority for believing that promptore wero 
occasionally allowed in the courts of law in hnincc in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. liacine, there- 
fore, satirised what ap]>eared to him to he an nhsm-dity. 
John is UAd hy the judge to Ijegiii, ami after three or 
four interruptions lio commences : — 

“Gentlemen, when I look with exactness at the muta- 
hility and the inconstancy of the world ; wiion I see among 
so many dilferent nations iif>t one fi.xed star, hut so many that 
are wandering ; when I look at the Ca-sars, ami when I con- 
sider their greatness; when I look at the sun, and when I hc- 
liold the moon ; when I see the tcrriUiry of the Bahibtaiians » 
taken from the Serpans^ and given to the Nacedonians ; < 
when I see the Lorrans ^ pass from dcpotisni ® to democrism,^ 
and at length to monarchy ; when I soo Japan ” 


L’lntimiS hero exclaims in a loud voice— “ 'Wlien will ho 
have done seeing 1” The judge is made very angry hy 
the interruption. “Tliou impertinent counsellor,” ho 


» Maitre, the title given to advocates. * Bobylonians. 

» Pemians. * Macedonians. » Romans. « PespoUsm. 

T Democracy. All these names in the text ore the absurd wonts 
that are put Into John's mouth by the prompter. 
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cries, “ why did you not let him finish his period 1 I 
was sweating blood and water to see how he would get 
back from Japan to his capon. Continue, Master John.” 
13ut John has lost the thread of his discourse, and ho 
cannot go on. The prompter comes to his aid, and 
whispers to him — 

“ One rends ” 

John repeats, “ One rends—” 

“ In the Metamorphosis.” 

“ Whnt’s that ? ” 

“ The Metcni ” 

“ The Metem— — ” 

“ Psycose ” 

“ Psycose ” 

“ The booby 1 ” the prompter mutters to himself. 

John overhears him, and says after him, “ The booby ! ” 

“ The idiot ! ” exclaims the prompter. 

“ The idiot ! ” repeats John. 

Tho exasperated prompter cannot stand it any longer— 

“ A plague upon the advocate ! ” he cries. 

John understands him now, and cries in return 

« A plague upon yourself and your lenten face. Go to the 
devil, and begone nith you ! ” 

Dandin would here call tho attention of tho advocate 
to tho point at issuo before the court; but John is very 
soro at having been ridiculed. 

Petit Jean. 'What’s the good of beating about the bush 
like that ? Ho wants me to use words as long as from here to 
Pontoise [as long, we might say, as from London to Maiden- 
head.] I don’t need any ceremony to say that a mastiff 
has run away with a capon, He has eaten the finest Maine ^ 

1 Tho provinco of Maine was famous for its poultry. 
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capon in the yanl ; and the first time I lay hands on the 
brute his trial won’t last lony:, for I’ll throttle him. 

Dajulitu Call the witnes.«es. 

Lender. It is easy to say that, btit witnesses are dear, 
and can’t always be had when they’re wanted. 

P. J. We have got plenty, and above reproach. 

DandL Produce them. , . , . ^ . 

P. J. I’ve got them in my pocket. Look here, sir, — here s 

the head and the legs of the bird. 

UIntimf. I object to the evidence. 

Vnnd. Good ! But why do you object? 

L'lnt. Oh, my lonl, they come fnmi Maine. 

Ihiml It is true they come from Maine by the dozen. 
L'lnt. Mv lord 

Dnnd. Will you be long, Mr Advocate? 

UInt. I can answer for nothing as yet. 


He lipgins with terrible rigniar«de.s, nn<l is more than 
once stopped by the judge; then all at once he bui-sts 

into ft headlong rattle. 

“ Vint Here are the facts of the case : A dog comes into 
the kitchen and seizes a fine fat capon. Now he for whom 
I speak is hungry, he against whom J . 

and he for whom 1 si>eak runs olf with him against n horn I 
have spoken. A summons is made out, and my client r 
arrested; counsel on both sides are engaged, and a tl.ay is 
fixed for the trial. I stand up to speak, 1 do speak, I have 

There’s a fine advocate! He is very precise in 
saying that which does not concern us, «nd "hen he comes 
to the®i>oiiit he talks BO fast that wc can t follow him. 

L’lntimi then resumes his idoading at length, to the 
great annoyance of the judge. 

. B..!,!.. U.l»g noud for lU pooUry, Ibo P.-vlO'* of 
long been in W repute amongst tho lawjcrs. \ 
till# from Rabelais* 
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** Band. Man or devil, whoever thou art, liave done, or 
may heaven coul'ovmd thee ! 

L'lni. I conclude. 

Band. Thank lieaven ! 

Vint. Before the creation of the world — 

Band. Ah, get on to the Deluge. 

L'lnt. Before the creation of the world all the elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, were mixed up together, and to 
i\se the woixls of the poet — 

‘ Unu8 emt toto natuno vnltus in orhe. 

Quern Gnvci dixcro chaos, nidis indigestoquc moles.* " 

Here Dandin falls fast asleep and tumbles off his chair, 
hut is woko by Lcander to give judgment. 

“ Lean. Father, you must give your sentence. 

Band. To the galleys ! 

Lean. A dog to the galleys ! 

Band. Faith, I understand nothing about it My head is 
bewildered with chaos and the creation of the w’orld,” 

LTntime mf.kos a last appeal for his client Ho pre- 
sents threo or four young puppies to the judge, praying 
that they may not be made orphans at so early an ago. 

“ L’lnt. Yes, gentlemen, you see our sad position. We 
are ori*lums ; give us back our father — oxir father who begot 
us — our father who ” 

Band. Pouf ! I am already moved wth compassion. See 
what it is to bo able to move our affections. And yet it 
is very hard to know what to do. The crime is proved, 
and the prisoner confesses it; but if he is condemned, it is 
no less perplexing, for all the children ^vill be sent to the 
workliouse.” 

To escape the difficulty, Dandin tries to rush out of 
court, saying that ho will see no one for the rest of the 
day ; but ho is stopped by Chicaneau and his daughter, 
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who have come to ohUin his decision upon a matter of 

^“"xilMnoment old Dandin sees IsaU-llo lie is struck vith 
her he.mty. He calls her hack, and asks ^vlu. she is 

Chicaneau answers that she is his daughter. 

would then make his appUcation to the judge ; hut I an- 

din, wl.o would sooner talk to IsahcUe than to her father, 

stops him. 

Your .laughter kuotvs '’‘■-”"“VX„t iri'.ht 



m,“t' ho ui.c ....a virtuou. aho. It .loos me g..od t., Boc ouch 

vouthful hl.,om. Bo s ou kuotv thut I tva-s “ ^ 3 
ill my time 1 There has heeu talk of me, 1 can Ic y • 
TiMbelte I can well believe it, sir. 

S,../' Toll me tvho you tvhh Bhoul.l lose the.r emtso. 

Im. I wish ill to no one. 

Baud. For you I will do anything. 

Im. You arc very kind, my lord. 

Baud. Have you ever seen anyone on the rack i 

laa. No. ami I hope I never may. 

Baud. Come, you fihnll have a sight of il- 

Chicuuouu, however, BtopB tho ju.lgo to oxi>lai.i hU 
huBiness. hut Leutuler interrupts him. and a.lJreB.smg h m 
father BUYS that ho can state the case in two worils. I 

is Bim’ply a marriagtMiontract to which 

is wanting; all tho other parttos are a;^ed Ut.s is ot 
course, the rnarriagtMlontract hetween Lcaiuler at.d Isa- 
Lllc already spoken of, and which Chicaneau pronuso.l 

to sign 80 readily. 

.. Baud, hot them marry directly. To-morrow if they 
will ; to-day if it is necessary. 
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Lean. Isabelle, come, salute your father-in-law 

Chic. What! 

Ihtnd. Explain this mystery.” 

The fathers are both taken by surprise when they are 
maile aware of the state of the case. The judge will not 
go back from his decision ; but Cliicaneau declares that 
as his signature Wiis wrongfully obtained, his daughter 
shall have no marriage-portion. Leander has gained his 
bride, and, like a true lover, ho cares nothing for lier 
father’s money. The judge is altogether delighted ; he 
can now bo assured of a happy home for his declining 
years. He does not mean yet awhile to give up hearing 
cases ; but ho expresses a Nvish that counsel would bo 
somewhat shorter in their arguments. At Isabelle’s re- 
quest liG releases poor Citron, and gives orders that the 

dog may once more have liis liberty. And so all ends 
liappily. 
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rnEonE. 

The sceno of this pl^»y is laid at Trozeno, a town in 
the Peloponnesus ; and when tlie story opens, Theseus, 
the king of Athens, has long been absent from his 
liome. Ilippolytus, his son, is minded to go and seek 
his father; but Tlioramencs, his governor, tries to «lis- 
sunde him, saying that he has in vain travelled through 
many countries in search of Theseus, who perhaps, after 
all, may have his own reasons for not returning. Thera- 
inenes also tells his ward that his distaste to Phtwh'a, 
his stoj>*inother, ought not now to bo a reason for driv- 
ing him away. The dislike that she boro to her step-son 
when she first saw him, which had caused his father to 
banish him for a while, is now on tho wane ; and ho cun, 
moreover, have nothing to fww from a woman who is 
hopelessly ill of a malady, tho cause of which she per- 
sists in concealing. Hippolj'tus then confesses that ho 
desires to go, not because ho fimrs his step - mother, 
but because he — he, tho proud Ilippolytus, tho son of 
tho proud Amazon — is in love wnth Aricia, tho sister of 
the Ptdlnntides. Tho Pallantidcs wero tho fifty sons 
of Pallas, tho sou of Pandion, who was the brother of 
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Egeus, Theseus’ father. And Theseus had slain all the 
Pallantides because they had attempted to rob liim of 
his kingdom. It was with their sister, his ovm. kins- 
woman, tliat Ilippolytus had fallen in love. Ho feels 
his iiosition to be an unhappy one, for his father has 
set his ban against Aricia ever marrying, lest she should 
have ehildi-.-ii who would one day avenge the deaths of 
their lifty tuicics. Theramencs is a most complacent 
tutor, and ho counsels Hippolytus to bo constant in his 
love for Aricia. The youth repeats his determination to 
go in .search of his father; but ho consents to seo liis 
stop-niother before ho starts, for Plirndm had expressed a 
wish to seo him. 

Pluedm, when sho is lirst brought on tho stage, is 
mourning over hor wretched condition. Sho is borne 
down by a terrible misfortune that has wellnigh driven 
her into a frenzy. Sho knows her trouble, and tho cause 
of her allliction. Venus, to bo revenged upon Apollo for 
discovering lior amours with Mars, has inspired Pliiedm, 
ono of Apollo’s descendants, witli an invincible love for 
her step son Hippolytus. Tho uiifortunato woman has 
struggled against her passion, striving with all hor force 
to quench it ; but tho hand of fate is against her, and 
her only remaining wsh is to dia Sho thus addresses 
tho Sun, her ancestor : — 

“ Noble and glorious author of an unhappy race, thou 
whose daughter it was my mother’s boast to be, thou per- 
haps dost blush to see mo in luy shame ; I come, 0 Sun, 
for the last time, to look upon thee ! ” 

It should bo homo in mind that in this tragedy 
Eacino thoroughly preserves tho Greek idea of Fate, 
declaring that this or that horror has been occasioned 
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by some god or supernatural agency, so as to create 
forgiveness for crimes which are tlius unavoidable. Ilvit 
at the same time, he weakens the sympathy which arises 
from personal valour or virtue. In Homer wc do not 
altogether pmise or altogether condemn, because the 
gods are behind the scene doing all the work. Hut we 
have learned to accept and believe in our Homer as a 
good child Ix-lieves a beautiful fairy-bile. In reading a 
modem author, We cannot feel the same blind faith. 

G-Inonc, I'lneilra’s old imrso and confidante, is with 
her, and she is hoiTitie<l at her mistress’s desolate state. 
For three nights I’lnedra has not slept, and for three 
daj’s she lias biken no food. (ICnono asks her if she has 
committed any crime lh.it makes lier so full of reiiioise. 

** QHnone. By what remorse are you thus ix-nt a>uiMler ? 
What crime has brought on you so strange a trouble / \ our 

hands are not stained witli innocent blood i 

Pha-Ara. Thank-s be to heaven, my liands are clean ; would 
that my heart wa.s as innocent ! 

Cfc’/i. What dreadful scheme, then, has been in your heart I 

/Vur. I have said enough. Spare me the re.st.” 

Q^noiie, however, insists, adjuring her mistress hy every 
argument, by lier ow'ii long services and fidelity, to have 
confidence in her. At la.<»t Phicdru begins to yield. 

“ (Kn. Do you love 1 

Phoi. I have in me all its fire and fury. 

(K». For whom ? 

Phir. You are about to bear the crown of horror. I love ; 
but I tremble and shudder at his name. 

Qhi. Who is it ] 

Phte. You know the eon of the Ama 2 on, the prince whom 
I have so loug oppressed / 
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CEn. Hippolytus ! Great gods ! . . . 

Pha;. It is thou that hast said his name ! ” 

Tlien Phreclra makes a full confession. "WTien she he- 
caino the wife of Theseus, her happiness, her peace, 
seemed secure ; hut Athens revealed to her the proud 
enemy of her peace, at sight of whom she felt herself 
redden and grow pale, while her soul was filled wtli 
trouble. She knew it was Venus, the enemy of her 
race, who thus pursued her ; and to appease the goddess, 
she built a temple to her, which she took much pains to 
adorn. Kvory day she offered up a sacrifice, and every 
day she burned incense upon the altar. But while her 
lips were invoking the name of the goddess, her heart 
adored Ilijipolytus, who was constantly in her sight, 
until at lost she made his father banish him from home. 
For a while she was relieved. But when her husband 
brought her to Trezone, she saw again the face that she 
so dreaded. All licr torments came back upon her. It 
is no longer love concealed in her breast, but the fatal 
power of Venus herself. Phaedra now hates herself; 
she has a horror of her crime. She has not been able 
to resist CEnono’s tears, and has confessed all ; but she 
implores CEnono to respect her approaching death, and 
not to overwhelm her with reproaches. 

Panopo, a woman in Phaedra’s suite, tlion comes in and 
announces the death of Theseus. The people in Athens 
are already in a tumult os to their next king. Some 
wish for Phfcdra’s son, for Phredra has a son of her 
own ; some for Hippolytus ; and there are others who are 
in favour of the house of Pallas, and would put Aricia 
on the tlirono. CEnone now gives most horrible counsel 
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to Phredra. She tells her that since Theseus is dead, 
lier passion for liippolytus is no longer criminal ; her 
love for him is as any other love, and she may see him 
and love him without hurt or harm. 

“ft’n. Perhaps, thinking that you hate hin>, ho will hea<l 
the rehel-s against you ; undeceive him, and show him tluit 
you hate him no longer. Gain him over to your .side. 
King of these happy coasts, Trezene is his inheritance : 
Imt lie knows that the law gives to your sou the jiroud 
ramparts of Minerva. You have a common enemy : unite 
yourself to him to resist Arieia.” 

Tlie second act introduces to us Aricia an<l Imt con- 
fidante Ismene. She had hcaril much about Ilipjiolytus 
— of his haught}' nature, that had never yet been bent to 
woman’s yoke, ami she is a.st4iiiislu‘<l that he should ask 
to see her. Ismene assures her that, mdwithstaiuling 
his coldness, Hippolytus love.s Imt, uimI <lescribes how he 
betrays bim-self in her pre.sence, — how’ his eyc.s becuuM* 
downcast whenever he sees her. Arieia is in a ilix-amy 
rapture at licaring this. She hanlly knows whether to 
believe it or iM>t. Site recalls her ini.‘‘fortune8, — how nil 
her brothers were killed, and how The.seti.s had forbidden 
the Greeks to look uj>oii her with feelings of alTection. 
Slio considers it very strango that liippolytus, of all 
men, should lovo lier. Slio avows to Ismeno that 
though she ha.s not weakly aUowe«l herself to bo charmed 
by liim, yet liis beauty and his vaunted gnice, presents 
with which iiuitiro lias chosen to honour him, have 
touched her heart ; she is proud of his luvo thus 
uuw'ittingly acquired, and feels it a triumph to liavo 
conquered a man supposed invulucmblo. In the 
second scene liippolytus presents himself, and as- 

F.C. — XII. M 
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surcs her that ho will revoke tho harsh laws Ills 
father had made against her, and that she is free to 
dispose of her heart as she will. Ho then tolls her 
that she is entitled to he queen of Athens : that 
dignity belongs to her of right. Egeus, his father’s 
father, was hut the supposed or adopted son of Pandion 
her ancestor, from whom she is now lawfully entitled to 
the throne. He will unite his cause with hers against 
Phiednx, and he hopes to ho the means of making her 
tho cpicen of Attica. .tVricia is distrustful of so much 
professed kindness. She sees no reason why Ilippolj'tus 
should all at once espouse her cause so warmly. Hip- 
polytus then declares his love, and her heai’t becomes 
softened. She sees dignity and happiness before her, 
instead of tho thnildom to which she had been lately 
subjected. She accepts her lover’s good oirers for rais- 
ing her to high position, and adds that, of ail his gifts, 
that is not tho one she prizes most. 

After this scene with Aricia, Hippolytus is called to 
tho presence of Phtedra. She comes in accompanied by 
QSnone, with tho ostensible object of engaging him to 
protect her son ; and then tries to excuse herself for 
her linrsh behaviour to him. She confesses that she 
has been hostile to him, that she has banished him from 
liis homo, and ordered that his namo should never bo 
mentioned in her presence. But she now comes to crave 
his portion. Could ho have been able to read her heart 
lie would have pitied her, and would have seen that 
she, less than any woman, deserved his hatred. Hip- 
polytus answers with dignified toleration, allowing that 
it is hard for a mother to pardon tho existence of a 
previous heir, the son of a former wife j and ho entreats 
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her to blnmc herself no longer, and to entertain better 
lio 2 )es. Perhaps even now her husband is safe nmler 
the i)rotection of Xeptune, ami may yet bo restured to 
her. 

Ph(r. Sir, a man docs not visit the shores of the 
dead a second time. Since Theseus ha.s seen these sombre 
Kljore-s, it is in vain to Iiojk* that a god may seinl liim back. 
The greedy Acherc*n does not let go its prey. AVhat .^ly 
I 1 He i-s not dead, for he lives in yon. I think 1 now 
see my Inisijand before me. I see him ; I speak to him ; 
my lieart. . . . Ah I know not what I say; my 

mad pa-^sioa betrays me. 

//ijfpotijtiig. I sec how strong is your love. Though 
The-seus is iinleed dead, he is still i>resent to your eyes. 

/Vor. Yes, jjiiiio;, I long, 1 j)iiic for Theseu.s. 1 love 
him, not as he appeared in hell, light lover of a thousuml 
different objects of 2 >;i.ssion, ready to rob of bis s])ouse the 
go<l of the dead ; but faithful — nay, wihlly simjde, young, 
splendid, drawing all liearts after liiiiii but ])roml, a.s our 
g<Hls are i»aiute<l, and as you n«)W appear. When he cro.'ise<l 
the seas to Crete, he had your gait, your look, your manner; 
the same noble moile.sty shone uj>ou his face. Wliere wui-e 
you then, Ilipjiolytus ? Why were you absent when all the 
Greek heroe.s a.sseiid)led ? Why were you too young to J^ail 
with them ? It liad been yours to slay llie Cretan m<.>iister 
[the lifiiiotaurj ; to you my sister [Ariadne] hn«l given the 
fated clue : but no ; for that I wouhl have forestalksl her, — 
love would have shown me the way ; I kmiw I woidd have 
guided you through the labyrinth. How many cares that 
noble heatl had c<jst me then ! No thread should have satis- 
fied your lover. Comjianion of the danger you were bound 
to dare, I should have pre.<c'^c»l on before you ; and Pliredm, 
descending to the labyrinth with you, would there with you 
have been found or lost! 

JJip. Great gods! what do I hear? Do you forget, 
madam, tliat Theseus is my father, and your husband ? 
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Ph(n. By what right, prince, do you judge me, or 
think I have forgotten it ? Cannot I guard my own 
lioiionr ? 

Hip. Pardon me, madam. I blush to avow it, I under- 
stood amiss an innocent speech. I am ashamed to meet 
vour eve. I go. . . 

But Plircdni has now gone too far to draw back. Sho 
cries, “ jUi, prince, you have understood too well ! ” and 
with wild passion unfolds all her guilty soul. 

“ Vh<r. Know, then, Pha'dra in all her passion. I 
love. Think not because I love thee that, innocent in my 
own eyes I approve myself, or that in fond weakness I 
have nourished the poison that distorts my reason. No ; 
unfortunate object of celestial vengeance, I abhor myself 
more than you can abhor me. The gods are witnesses— 
those gods that have lighted this fatal fire in my veins — the 
gods who take a cruel pleasure in seducing a miserable 
mortal heart. And thou, recall to thy recollection the past. 
It were little to have fled thee, I drove thee away. I have 
sought to appear otUous to thee, and inhuman. To resist 
thee the better I have sought thy hate. But what have 
these useless efforts done for me ? Thou but hatest me the 
more, and I love thee none the less. . . . "What say I ? 

This confusion, this shameful avowal, think you I meant 
to make it ? Trembling for the child I dared not betray, I 
came to ask thy pity for him. Vain project of a heart too 
full of the image it loves ! Alas ! I have spoken to theo 
only of myself. And now avenge thyself on this odious 
love. Punish me ! Worthy son of a hero, deliver the 
world from a monster ! The widow of Theseus loves Hip- 
polytus ! O frightful monster, let her not escape ! Here 
is my heart, where thy blow should fall. Strike ! Or if I 
am unworthy even a blow from thee, if my blood is too vile 
to stain thy hand, instead of thy arm lend me thy sword. 
Tliy sword ! Quick ! ” 
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Here G^jione intcrj^oscs to control her mistross, and di-ags 
}»er from tlu* stage. 

liemnienos liere eiitei's, and finds Hippolvtus givatly 
agitated, liis colour gone from his cheek, and his swurU 
fi-om liis side. Tlie first impulse of the young man is 
to disclose all to Lis counsellor; hut ho stops short 
in generous shame. Theramenes brings the news that 
Athens has decided in favour of Phivilra. Her son is 
king, and all is in her hnnds^ “ Ve gods, who know 
her, is this the rewanl of her virtuor’ cries Hippolytus, 
in consti'rimtion. 'J’ho scene ends with a hint that it is 
possible 'J’hcseus may still live. 

At the heginning of the thiiil act Plnedni appeai-s, 
luniing in disgust from the honours that are otlered to 
her. “Hide me luther," she cries. “I have said that 
which should never have been uttereil.” Her mind 
returns to the terrible interview in which she betrayed 
herself, ami finds no comfort. (Knone, always at hand 
with a suggestion, asks whether it would not he iK-tter 
to seek foi-getfulncss in nobler cares, to reign, and thus 
flee from her jirivato unhapjiiness. 

“ Phir. I reign ? I govern a State, when my feeble rca-sou 
cannot govern me ? — when I have lost all power over my- 

— when I scarce breathe under u shameful voko ? 

when I am dying I 
OCn. Then flee. 

J‘h<K. I cannot leave him. 

fJ^n. You dared to banish him once, yet you cannot avoid 
him now? 

Ph<x. It is too late ; he knows my madness ; the boun- 
daries of modesty are passed. I have displayed iny shame 
before iiiy conqueror, and iu sjiitc of myself hope hnw stolen 
into my lieart.” 
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Xlien there follows a consultation between them. 
(Enono argues that he is proud and cruel, that he is 
the son of a barbarian woman, that he hates the entire 
sex. But Pluedm insists that it is not hopeless to move 
him. “ Ihougli his mother w'ns a barbarian, a Scj’thian, 
still she loved.” And at length she bids Q^none go to 
him to offer him the cro\vn of Athens. “ Weep, moan, 
insist,” she cries. “ Tliy words will have better access 
to him than mine.” AVhen she is loft alone, she makes 
an impassioned appeal to Venus — Venus implacable, 
the source of all her woes. Let the goddess turn her 
arms against a stronger enemy. Let her bring llip- 

polytus to his knees before her altar. Lot him love 

But she is inteiTupted in the middle of her prayers by 
the precipitate i-e-entranco of (Enone. 

“ CEn. Banish the thought of a vain love. Madam, 
rec.all your lo.st strength. The king, who was tlionght 
dead, returns to your eyes. Theseus has come back. 
Theseus is here. . . . 

Plue. Just lieaven ! what do I hear? My husband 
comes, and his son with him. The witness of my terrible 

love will watch the welcome I give to his father my 

heart still big with sighs he would not hear ; my eyes wet 
with tears he heeded not. Think you that he, jealous of 
the honour of Theseus, will hide my shame from him ? And 
even were ho silent, it would be in vain : I know my 
treason, (Enone. I am not one of these bold women who 
wear an unblushing front, and are tn\nquil in the midst 
of crime. I know of what I am guilty. I remember all. 
These walls, these vaulted roofs, seem ready to utter speech, 
and await my husband to accuse me. Let mo die ! Let 
death deliver me from so many horrors. Is it such a great 
misfortune to cease to live ? Death has no terrors for the 
unhappy. I fear only the bad name I shall leave behind 
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me. My poor claldren, what an inheritance do I bequeath 
to them ! The blood of Jupiter may swell their courage ; 
but even with the just pride of that great descent, heavv is 
the biu-den of a mother’s crinjc. 

CEtu Never was fear more just than yours ; but why, 
then, expose them to such ignominy ? Why accuse yourself ? 
It will be said that Phajdra, conscioxis of her own g\iilt, 
could not face her husband. Hipjjolytus is happy to fiml a 
witness for all liLs accusations in yourself. . . . Vii;hl not 
so easily the victory to him. Accuse him first of the charge 
he may bring against you. Who will contmdict you? 
Kveiything is against him ; his sword that happily lie left 
in your hands, your present trouble, your past grief, your 
warnings to his father against him, his exile obtained by 
your clforts." 

'■lliLs idea is too horrible to PhiuUra. Slie cannot acciiso 
Ilippolytus; but (Knone tikes cverj'thing upon In-rself. 
Silence alone is -what sliu JLsks from lier ini.stress. “ I 
will speak,” she s.iys, “ ami Tlieseus, embittered by my 
interference, will do no more than bani.sb his son.” Por 
a father, even in i)U!iislring, alway.s remains a father, ami 
a light sentence will satisfy bis anger : though even if 
innocent blood .should be flhe<l, Plucdra’s honour demand.^ 
the sacrifice. 

This Hi>crtous address is iiitomipted by the entninco 
of The.seus, wlio comes fonvard eagerly to embrace bis 
wife, but meets an uiicxpectctl lejiulee. 

“/Vk*. Stay, Theseus! profane not such holy transports. 

I no longer deserve your foml greclings. Vou are offended ; 
jealous fortune lias not in your absence spared your wife: 

I am unworthy to be loved or to approach you ; hencefor- 
ward I inuHt think of hiding my shame.” 

AVhen Pluedra withdraws thus, Thusciis, bemldercd, 
turns to his son for an explanation. Ilippolytus an- 
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swers him that Phredra alone can explain herself ; and 
ho asks his father that he may never see her more, that 
lie may not again live under the same roof with her. 

“ Theseus. You, my son, you leave me ? 

Hippolytus. It was not I who brought her here, but you 
who led her to these shores. You deigned, my lorrl, to con- 
fide the queen and Aricia to this land of Trezene ; I was 
charged to protect them. But what have I now to detain 
me 1 ” 

Hippolytus begs that ho may bo allowed to go and see 
other countries, and not pass his life, as hitherto, in idle- 
ness. Tlieseus is overwhelmed with surprise and grief, 
"Why, ho asks, has lieavou drawn him from his prison it 
ho comes back to find himself feared and undcsired 1 Ho 
had expected a warm greeting ; but ho has been received 
with trembling : all flee, all turn from his embmees. 

Thes. Speak ! what is tliis ? Phaedra complains that 
I am outraged. Who has betrayed me ? Why am I un- 
avenged 1 Has Greece, for whom I have so often fought, 
given an asylum to the villains 1 You do not answer mo. 
Is my son, my own son, in league with my enemies against 
me ? This doubt which overwhelms me cannot be borne. 
Go in : the crime and the culprit must be discovered, and 
Phoodra must explain the trouble in which I find her.” 

In the beginning of the fourth act wo find Theseus 
frantic with horror on hearing the story of CEnono, He 
is still asking a hundred painful questions, when he sees 
his son approaching, and tho father’s anguish bursts 
forth. 

“ 27ies. He comes ! Great gods ! what eye would not 
he deceived like mine by that noble bearing? Can the 
holy signs of virtue shine on the forehead of a profane 
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adulterer 7 There should be certain signs by which to 
know traitors.” ^ 

llippol^'tus sees sorrow -written upon his father’s face, 
and asks the cause of it. The rage and grief of Tlieseus 
then ijour forth. “ Traitor ! ” he cries, “ do you daro 
to show yourself before me?” He bids llippolytus lly 
and hide himself from his \VTath. Enough that ho lias 
the shame of having given life to such a criminal : let 
not his death also stain his father’s name. lie calls upon 
Neptune, — upon Neptune, who had promised, for some 
favour done, to gnint him his first pn\yer, — to hear him 
now; and he imj>lores the god to avenge him and pun- 
ish his son with most cruel cluistisement. lIipj)olytu8 is 
dumb witli wonder when ho liears the charge that hi\s 
been hnnight against liim. Hut he is too noble and 
goucrous to break the heart of liis fatln-r by a counter- 
accusation. It is respect, he tells Theseus, that close.s 
hU moutli ; yet he defends himself jis well as he can 
without l>etraying this terriblo secret. 

“ I/ij). Examine my life : recollect who I am. Great of- 
fences always fellow smaller fiiulLs. He who lias once burst 
the bouinls of law may one day violate the most holy ordi- 
nances. But vice, like virtue, lia.s degrees : never has timid 
innocence been seen to pus-s at once into wild licence. One 
day cannot ninke of a good man a traitorous immlerer nor an 
incestuous villain. I have not been false to my birth, nor to 

1 M. Paul Mcananl has |>oiuted out that wc find the same thought 
intho '‘HipiM>lj tu«'' of Euripides, v. 923-920; and alsointbo trago«ly 
of Seneca, Act iii. sc, 8, v. 918, 919. Wo nil know the lines in 
“ namlct," Act i. oc. 6 : — 

"O viSIsiu, vlUaIn, •mllLng, doainid vUloln ! 

My Uble*,_meet It U I set It down, 

Th*t one may smile, and smile, snd be ■ rillsln ; 

At least I'co sure It may bo so In Denmark. ^ 
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the chaste heroine at whose breast I was rcaictl. Above all, 
iny lord, I have always displayed a hatred of such vices. 
It is by this that Ilippolytus is known in Greece. I have 
jnished virtue to austerity. Day is not more pure than the 
•lepth of niy heart ; yet ’tis said that Hippolytus, seized by 
a base passion 

Tlie?. Thy verj* pride, coward, condemns thee ! I see the 
iiieaniii'' of thy hateful coldness, Phmdra alone i)leased 
tliy immodest eyes. Thy heart disdained an innocent love. 

Hip. No, my father. I have concealed it too long. Tliis 
heart has not disilaincd a chaste love. I confess at your 
feet my real offence. I love ; and I love, it is true, where 
you have forbidden me to cast my eyes. It is Aricia to 
V liom my heart is subject. The daughter of Pallas has won 
your son. It i.s she whom I adore ; and my heart, rebellious 
to your commands, can only sigh and long for her. 

ThfA. You love her ? Heavens ! But no. This artifice 
is too plain. You feign a crime to justify yourself.” 

The argument between the father and son grows more 
and more violent. Theseus will not believe this sudden 
defence ; and though his heart yearns towartls his son, 
the ju-ovocation is too great, and he drives him at last, 
wild with fury, from his presence, Pbsedm then appears, 
alarmed and remorseful, to pray for mercy. “ Sparc 
yotir race, ixjspcct your blood,” she cries. Theseus re- 
assures lier on this point. Ho tells her that liis son is 
yet alive, but that ho has prayed Neptune to punish 
him. Ho bids her sustain him in his resolve to punish 
Ins son, not try to excuse him; then informs her of 
Ilippolytns’s plea that he loves Aricia. This has more 
effect on Plnedra than any other of the terrible circum- 
stances involved. ‘Wlieu she is left alone she bursts 
forth into irrepressible anguisli. Another has taught 
him to love, another lias tamed his boldness. Phaedra 
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alone he cannot cmlure, and it is eho ■who lias now to 
defend him ! 

^V}»ilc rhictlra tlius raves, CEnone comes in, thinking 
to save her mistress from some fatal catastrophe. She 
is met no longer hy the confessions of I’luedra’s remorse, 
hut hy the transports of lier jealousy, in -which she for- 
gets evervlhing cdsc. She draws in lier own imagination 
a picture of the ineeting?) of the two lovers; she 
to lion?olf their liappine*^^ even when torn asunder, for 
tliey will than swear a thousand outlis of faithfulness. 

Ph<v. Xo, I cannot suffer a happiness which insults mo. 
(Knone, take juty on me: Aricia must die. My hushauds 
wrath must be roused against her. Her crime.*j are worse 
than those of lier brothers. What sjiy I ?— my reason 
wanders. I jealous ! and it is Theseus whom I iisk to 
avenge me ! My hunband lives, and I yet love — hut whom t 
What heart is that which I desire 1 At each word my very 
hair standH erect with horror. I breathe at once imposture 
and incest, ami my iniirdenms hands long to plunge tliom- 
^^clvcs it) innocent blood. Wrelcli that 1 am ! yet 1 live, 
and affrotit the sight of that holy Sun from whom 1 am 
descended. My ancestor is father and lor<l of all the goils. 
Heaven and all the universe is filled with my kindred. 
Where can I hide myself ? If I go down into eternal dark- 
ness, iny father Minos^ there hohls the fatal tirn, and has 
tlic fate of men in his austere Imnds. Ah, how that shadiiw 
will shudder when lie fiocs his daughter brought before him, 
nhliged to acknowdedge sins uuhcanl of perhaps even in hell ! 
What will you say, iny father, to that horrible vision ? I 
think I see the awful um fall from your hands. I think 
I see you in your despair seek out some new punishment, 
yourself the executioner of your child. It ia the vengeance 

^ Miuos, as we all know, Vfos one of tho judges in the lofcnml 
regions. 
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of a cruel god that has ruined your race. In your daughter’s 
madness behold his wrath. Alas ! I have now gathered tlie 
fruits of the awful crime which disgraces me. Pursued by 
misfortune to my last sigh, I yield up in torment a life 
tinsolaced by enjoyment.” 

(Enone, now as ever, is Phrctlra’s evil spirit She 
advises licr mistress not to take her sorrow so much to 
heart She loves : she has been led astrjiy by a fatal 
charm, but is she the only victim over whom love lias 
triumphed 1 Even tlio gotls have done the same. Upon 
tliis, Plnedi-a’s anger is turned against Q'hionc, whom she 
declares to be the cause of all her misfortunes. It was 
she who counselled her mistress not to avoid llippolytus 
wlieii Pluedra would have llotvn from him. It was her 
impious tongue which accused him falsely, and has black- 
ened his whole life. 

“ Ph(f. Get thee gone, hideous monster ! go ! leave me 
to my wretched fate. May just heaven pay thee fitly ! 
May thy punishment affright those who corrupt, like thee, 
the minds of princes, urging them to the sin their hearts 
desire, smoothing to them the way of crime ! Detestable 
llatterers ! the most fatal gift that the wrath of heaven sends 
to kings ! 

CEn. {alone). Gods ! I have done all, left all, to serve 
her. I liavo my reward, and I have deserved it well ! ” 

At the commencement of the fifth act wo find Hip- 
polytus and Aricia together. She implores him, injus- 
tice to himself, to tell Theseus of Phredra’s crime ; but 
Hippolytus shrinks with generous horror from over- 
M'holming his father’s mind with the shame of this dis- 
closiutj : ho is sure that PhoeJra will one day meet with 
tlie ignominy she deserves. Ho then asks Aricia to fly 
with him away from Trezone, and leave a hateful spot, 
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^herc even virtue has become polsono<l in the envenome.i 
atmosphere. Aricia loves Hippolytus, but s)ie shrinks 
from following liim wliile tliere is no lawful bon.l be- 
tween tliem : and Hipjwlytus, with cxtraonlinary deli- 
cacy (impossible, we fear, to a Greek), imderstands her 
scruples; but he has already provided against thejii. 

“ Hip. Ilyineii is not always surrounded by torches. Out- 
side the gates of Trezeiie, among the tombs of my fathers, 
there is a temple so wicrcd that no perjurer dare ap])roach it. 
There none <hare swear falsely, for falsehood is instant «leath, 
Tliere let us go, Aricia, and confirm an everlu-sting love by a 
sobfinn oath. We will call upon the go<l of that temple to 
witnes.s our vows, and we will j.rav liim to bo a father to us 
both.” 

As Aricia consents, Theseus is seen a]ijiroarliing. Silio 
hunies IIip|>olytus away, that they may not meet, ami 
encounters the king alone. Ho asks what hi.s son did 
tliere, and she answers that Hippolytus was bidding her 
an eternal farewell “ He sworo eternal love — do not 
believe him,” says The.seus ; upon which Aricia bumts 
foiili in defence of her lover. 

“ Aricia. Can you suffer a Uautiful life to be so 6landen*d ? 
Are you so little acquuiiiteil with his heart ? Do you so ill 
iliscem l>etwcen innocence and crime \ Are your eyes alone 
so blinded, that this liateful cloud hides from you that vir- 
tue which shines on all be.side ? Ah ! ’tis too much to give 
liim up to ]>crfidious tongues. . . . Fear, iirince, fear 

lest awful heaven so hate you as to grant your prayer. 
Often in wrath it accepts our victims ; its gifts are often 
the punishment for oiu* crimes. . . . 

77ies. Ill vain would you cover guilt. Vour love blinds 
you, ungrateful though be is. But I have witues-ses sure 
and beyond doubt. I have seen — I have seen true tears 

Aric. Beware, prince ! Your mighty hands have delivered 
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men from many monsters. But all are not destroyed, and 

you leave life to one who Yoiir son, my lord, forbids 

mo to continue. Did 1 dure to say out my meaning, I 
should make him too wretched, I leave you lest I should 
be forced to say more. 

Thes. {nlone). What is in her mind 1 What is hidden m 
this speech, so oft begun, so oft interrupted ? Would they 
blind me with a vain pretence ? Are they in accoitl to 
rend my heart ? Al.as ! spite of all my severity, a plaintive 
voice awakes in my heart, a secret pity troubles and as- 
tonishes me. Once more let me question CEnone. I will 
know everything. Guards, let CEnone come here to me, 
alone.” 


In answer to the king’s call, Panope, one of tho ■women 
in l’hie<lra’s suite, now arrives with tlio news that 
GCnono has drowned lierself, and that Phiedra is in a 
state of wild despair. Now she caresses her children, 
now throws them from her. Three times she has begim 
to write, and thrice destroyed her letter. Theseus secs 
now the indications of some teiTihle mystery, and 
orders his sou to ho rccalleth lie will now lioar him 
make his own defence ; and ho prays Neptune to stay 
his hand and not punish tho hoy. But it is too late. 
Neptune has already granted tho prayer which should 
never have heen oflered ; in tho next scene, Thera- 
inones, tho tutor, enters with terrible nows. nii> 
polytus is no more. lie then proceeds to give a 
circumstantial account of his unhappy death. Tlris 
narrative, containing in all ninoty-three lines, has heen 
much censured as being inopportune, and also bocauso of 
its great length. Condemnation of tho speech would bo 
unfair ; for though wo may admit that a long piece of 
descriptive poetry •would here seem to be out of place, 
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yet the picture is so "raphic, and is so vivid 

in the sense of liorror convoyed, that wo cannot n fuso 
to allow to the poet tho tiso lie has niiule td his rare 
power of versificiition and of language. llii>p"lytus 
was driving his favourite horses outside the gates of 
Trezeiie, when they were suddenly frightened hy a noise 
and hy the ai»peanincc of u huge dragon that rose up 
out of tho sea. So fearful were the hellowings of this 
hideous monster, that tho earth shook, and the atmo- 
sphere Ixjcame infected. Tho wave that washed him in 
recoiled instantly from terror. llippolytus darti'd a 
javelin at the ilragon and wounded him. 'J he heust fell 
at the horses’ feet, and writhing in his agony, ojieiied hi.s 
great fiery mouth and coveixrd them with llames, and 
smoke, and hlood. The horses rushed oil in fright and 
became nmnanageablo. They no longer liei-ded the vuieo 
of their fond master, but darted wihlly over i«>cks and 
stones. The uxle-tix‘0 of the chariot was broken. Hip- 


jKilytus fell entangled in the reins, and was dragged 
along, his Ijody hanging out of his chariot, until tho 
panic-stricken animals had stoppetl their wild career. 
Tliemiueiies, wh<j had seen tho catastrophe, rushes after 
him and receive.s his last words. 


Thn-amenti. He opene<l his dying eyes: ‘Heaven, he 
said, ‘has roblml me of an innocent life. When I am gone, 
look thou to sad Aricia. Dear friend, if my father be ever 
undeceived, if he weep over the fate of his son so falsely 
accused, tell him for my sake to treat his captive kindly, 

and to restore her to ’ At these wortls the hero dying, 

left in my arms only n mangled corse.’' 

While Thcscua listens to this narrative in all the dis- 
traction of grief, Phawlra enters, and in his despair ho 
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turns upon her violently — “You triumph!” ho cries, 
“and my son is dead;” but Phredra is in no condition 
for triumph. Sho has made up her mind to confess all.J 

“ Phfc. My moments are few : listen to me, Theseus. 
It was I who looked with profane eyes upon your chaste 
and virtuous son. Heaven put a fatal passion into my 
bosom ; the hateful CEnone carried out its plans. Fearing 
lest Hippolytus should betray to you a love which filled 
him with horror, she, the traitress, abusing my weakness, 
hastened to accuse him first She is punished : flying from 
my anger, she has found under the waves a fate more merci- 
ful tlian she deserves. Already my life should have been 
cut short by the sword ; but that would have left a doubt 
on slandered virtue. That you might know my remorse, 
1 have chosen to die a slower way. I have taken, I have 
infused into my burning veins, a poison which Medea 
brought from Athens. The venom has now touched my 
heart, and thrown there an tinknown chill. Already I see, 
as through a cloud, heaven and the husband whom my 
presence insults. And death, in withdrawing the light 
from my eyes, gives back to the day which they defiled all 
its purity.” 

“ Et la mort, & mes yeux dcrobant la clartd, 

Rend au jour qu’ils souilloient toutc sa purete.” 
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ATRALIE. 

In liis preface to “ Athalie ” Racino lias given us tlio 
groundwork upon winch ho laid his tnigedy ; it may 
not Ik* amiss for us to recidl tlie j)ortioii of OKI Tes- 
tament history from which his play is hiken. ilost 
of us will reineml)er tho iianuj of Athaliah. She was 
the daughter of Ahal> and Jezebel, the king and (^uecn 
of IsraeL She marrie<l Joraui, tho king of Jiuhdi; 
and at the beginning of tho tiagcdy is ropresenttul us 
usurping the throno on the death of her son Ahaziali, 
who had been kille^l by Jehu. Joram, and all his sons 
except Ahaziah, had l>een slam by tho Philistines; 
and Jehu had exU-rminated all tho |x).sterity of Aliab. 
M'hen Athaliah heanl of tho luassacro of Ahab’s chil- 
dren, sho undertook to destroy tho whole mco of David ; 
and sho put to death her own gnuidchildren — tho 
children of her son Ahaziah. Put Jehoshoba, tho sister 
of Ahazmh, and tho daughter of Jorum — but by a dif- 
ferent mother — found means to steal away her nephew 
Joa.sh, one of tho sons of Ahaziah and grandsons of 
Athaliah, then an infant in amts, and intrusted him 
and his nurse to her husband, Jehoida, tho high priest, 
p.c. — XII. N 
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who hill the hoy and liis nurse in one of the rooms 
appertaining to the temple until the Jay "when ho was 
proclaimed king of Judah. The Bible docs not tell us 
when Joash was proclaimed ; and as some commenta- 
tors have considered that it was on a feast-day, Ihicino 
thought that the feast of Pentecost was the tinrc most 
littiiig for the representation of the events in his play. 

There is something very gnind in the opening of this 
tragedy. AVe become at once impressed with the dignity 
and with the religious spirit of Old Testament history. 
As wo road the first few lines aloud to ourselves, wo 
perceive that there is in them a mayestic roll of sound, 
— liner, perhaps, and fuller in its tone, than anything 
wo lind elsewhere in Racine’s plays. The scene is laid 
in the vestibule forming part of the apartment of the 
high priest in the temple at Jerusidem ; and Abner, one 
of the chief oflicers of the kings of Judah, has come 
there with Jehoidn, the high priest, to celebrate the 
feast of Pentecost according to the old and solenm 
custom. Abner laments that the times have become 
ehmigeJ, that ancient observances have now fallen into 
ilisuse, and that there are only a few who still keep up 
the pious custom. The people now worship Baal, and 
they blaspheme the name that had once been so sacred 
to their fathers. Abner fears, too, that Athaliah has got 
some secret design against Johoida. He believes that 
the queen hates the high priest because of his strong 
attachment to God; and that she also hates his wife, 
Jehoshoba, her own step-daughter, the sister of Aha- 
ziah, the late king. And worse still, Mattan the high 
priest of Baal — whom Racine has made an apostate 
priest — is her constant adviser. Johoida cares neither 
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for Mattan nor for tlio queen. Ho lias no other fear 
but that of God. lie is doterinine*! that Athaliah shall 
n«it triumph over him, and he exhorts Ahiu r to leniain 
steadfast in his faith. 

Abner retiies, and the high priest’s wife appears in 
his place. Jehoida tells her that she cannot keep the 
rescued child concealed any longer. The worshijipers of 
Haul have aln-ady too long tiken advantago of God’s 
mercy ami sctjfied at liis tlux-ats. Joash must now bo 
proclaimed king of Judah, and the idolatrous worship 
must he .stoppe«l, Jehosheba believes her husband's 
counsel to lx- always wise, and .sh<* prepares to do his 
bidding. liut she fears lest ..Vthaliah, when she learns 
that .loaiih, her gnindson, is king, should <-()nect lier 
soldiers, attack the holy tiunple, and break in tlie doors ; 
and she also (Ireads lest the terrible jmlgmeiits of God 
n])on the fonner kings of Israel slmuld exteml to her 
little nephew. Jehoida comforts her by telling her tliat 
Go<l has commanded us to trust in him, that ho will 
not in liis anger punish the son who fears him because 
of the father who is guilty. His faithful chihlreii are 
to come tcMiay to renew their holy promises to liim, and 
Joash by his nohlo niode.sty will touch the hearts of 
all good Isnielite-s ; his liigh hearing will show itself, nml 
through him God will speak to liis faithful jteople. 

In “Athalie” Racino has introduced the choiais, as 
ho liad done pmvioiusly in “ ICsther.” Ho says in his 
preface that he has emleavourcd to imitate Iho continuity 
of action as shown in the ancient drama, so that tlio 
stage should never bo left empty — the inU*rvaIs l>ctwcen 
the acts Ix-'ing showi by the songs of the chorus, and 
these songs having reference to what has previously h.ajn 
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pened upon tho stage. The chorus is composed of young 
virgins of tho tribe of LevL Snlomith is their leader. 
Slie is an imaginary character, and is supposed to be tho 
sister of Zechariah, and tho daughter of Jelioida and 
Jehosheba. Sho introduces tho chorus to her mother ; 
she sings with it ; and she performs tho functions of tho 
Corypliajus in the ancient drama. 

The Chorus.* 

The God whose goodness filleth every clinic, 

Let all liis creatures worship and adore ; 

Whose tlirone was reared before tlie birth of time. 

To him be glory now and evermore. 

One Voice, 

The sons of violence in vain, 

Would check his people’s grateful strain, 

And blot his sacred name ; 

Vet day to day his power declares, 

His bounty every creature shares. 

His greatness all proclaim. 

Another Voice. 

Dispensing light and life at his behest. 

Burst forth the sun by him in splendour drest ; 

But of almighty love a brighter sign, 

Shone forth thy law, pure, perfect, and divine. 

Tub Chorus. 

Justice with mercy to combine, 

Is thine, O law, illustrious and divine ! 

Wisdom’s bright crouni, calm reason’s rule supreme. 

Of Israel’s faith and love the blest eternal theme. 

I This chorus concludes the first act. The translation is by Mr 
Charles Randolph, and was first printed in 1829. In this and tho 
other choruse.**, a portion only is given, but enough perhaps to satisfy 
tho reader. 
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In the heginningof the second act JehosheUi tells the 
maidens to 6U>i) their singing, and she will go with them 
into the temple to join the public thanksgiving. As 
tljey are going, Zochariah, the son of the high priest 
and brother to Saloniith, rushes on the stage telling his 
mother tlnit as his father wjis at the altar olfering the 
.sacrifice, Athaliah had with a lunighty step walked into 
the coiirt that men only are allowed to enter, and wjus 
even about to go into the sacred place reserved to the 
priests. 

XtrhfiHnh. The people, alarmed, lied on all sides. Jfy 
father, — ah, what lady wrath lightened in his eyes ! Moses 
before Pharaoh had seemcil less terrible, — niy father turned 
upon her. * Queen,' he said, ‘ to this sacre*! gr«)mul, from 
which your sex and your iniipiities alike bani>h you, do you 
come to brave the sacred inaje.-^ty of CJod?’ The «[Ucen, 
throwing a fu-rcc glance tipoii him, opeiif<l her lips— to 
blaspheme, without doubt. I know not if the angel of 
God revealed himself before her with his glittering Bw<irtl, 
but her tongue seemed frozen in her mouth, and lier bold 
front was tamed in a moment. Her eyes in terror gazed 
around her. Above all, Eliukim struck her with wonder. 
JeJioshtba. M'hat ! she has then seen EHakim i 
Xcch. We gazed together at that cruel queen, with an 
equal horror ; but the priests wmjii)ed \is in their robes, 
and hurried us away. I know not whnt followed. 

Jthoili. Ah, she will tear him, doubtless, from our anns! 
It WJis he whom she cainc to seek at G<m1’s altar. Perhaps 
at this moment the object of so many tears — God remember 
David ! 

Halomith. Who is he — this object of so many tears ? 

Zech, Is Eliakim then in danger? 

Sal. Why should he have drauai down the queen’s anger} 
Zech. Who would fear a fatherless child 7 
Jelioth. Ah, she comes ! I will not meet her.” 
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entering in great irritation after her inter- 
view with the priest in the temple, sends at once for 
Mattan, her priest and adviser. Abner, however, comes 
in fii'st to calm her if possible. lie tells the qnoen tltat 
she ought not to have been surprised at the wannth 
with whicli Jehoida spoko to lier. She, the wife and 
the mother of a king of Judah, cannot be ignorant of 
the customs of the people. She must know tluxt the 
Ood whom they serve has forbidden them all intercourse 
with any other god. Seeing the ajwstate priest advanc- 
ing, he attempts to withdmw, hut is detained by the 
»|ueon. Ibicino has been censureil for making Abner 
speak witlj disrespectful vehemence. Ihit Athaliah was 
only usurping the throne. Had she in tnith hcen a 
lawful queen, Abner, it may bo presumed, wouhl have 
addi'ossed her diflerently. lie considered that ho did 
not owe any allegiance to licr, and hut little respect ; ami 
was also determined that she should know his thoughts, 
^lattan, when he comes in, exelaims with astonishment 
at seeing the queen in the midst of her enemies in the 
temple of the Loixl ; hut she cuts short his remarks by 
commanding him to listen to her. Sho then makes a 
long address, and begins by exaggerating the authority 
of her own jmsition, and also palliating her owti cruelties. 

“That which I have done, Abner, I have believed it to 
bo my duty to do : a rash populace cjinnot be my judge, 
whatever their insolence has ventured to say : heaven itself 
has justified me. . . . But since some days fresh trouble 
has oppressed me. A dream — ought I to give countenance 
to a dream ? — preys upon me, and devours my heart.” 

Sho then tells her dream. One night her mother, 
Jezebel, had appeared before her richly adorned, her face 
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])ainteil, us was her custon), to l»i<le tlic marks that thin* 
Ijiul made. “ Tremble,” she said, “ iny daughter, worthy 
of me; for Ood, the cruel God of Isntel, jnevails, and 
you will fall into his awful hands.” Her mother's 
form had seemed to come near to her bed, ami she ha«l 
•stretched foiavard to embrace it; but she fotuid nothing 
but a hideous mass of mangled flesh and gore. A child 
had then aj)peare<l lx*foi-e luT divssed like a young 
Hebrew priest. His modest mien and noble ilignity for 
a moment calmed her fears ; but idl at once he drew 
u dagger, and in a mc*ment plunged it into her breast. 
This <lream hail so haunted Athaliah that she prayed 
Haul to watch over hi-r life ; and she was even moved 
to go to the God of Isriel, and bring him presents, in tlie 
hope that he would thereby l»o appeased, am! that ho 
would lx* merciful to her. For this she asks Mattan’s 
panlon. She tljen continues her story: when she went to 
worship in the tem])le, over)’ one rushed out ; pmyer 
was instantly .suspended ; and ns the high priest came 
towards her, she saw by hi.s side the fig\ire of Iho young 
Iwy in his linen ephod that her fancy had j)icturcil to 
her in her <lream. It is upon this strange occun-ence 
that she desires to consult both Abner and ^lattan. 
Mattaii recommends that the child should bo put t<i 
dentil, lest he should one day prove himself a dan* 
gerous enemy. Abner intercedes for liim, and rebukes 
Mattan, tliat he, professing to bo a ministor of peace, 
should allow his anger to bo covered by a specious and 
bollow zeal. Ho says that two boys are daily with tho 
high priest at tho altar; one is tho liigh priest’s son — 
tho otlicr ho does not know. Abner retires, and Mattan 
opens hi.s mind to the queen. Ho thinks that Abner 
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and Jehoida have a plot together to dethrone Athaliah, 
and to put in her place the child whom she saw in her 
dream, and who may perchance bo the high priest’s own 
son. Tlio queen thanks him for liis counsel, and orders 
that the child may bo brought to her, tolling Mattan at 
the same time to see that all her troops arc armed in case 
of need. 

The child whom Athaliah had seen in her dream was 
young Joash. lie is a boy of nine years old. In his 
preface, Kacino says that though wo are told in the 
Bible that Joash was seven years old when ho began to 
reign, ho has made him two years older, so that he may 
be better able to answer the questions that are put to 
liim. The scone in which he is made to confront Atha- 
liah is the most dramatic in the play. It is the pivot 
upon which all the action of the tragedy turns. Little 
Joash does not yet know who ho is, nor oven what is 
his name. Ho thinks that ho has been deserted by his 
mother, and that Jehoida has out of charity adopted 
him as his son. Hitherto ho has not boon called Joash, 
but Kliakim. Tlio name Kliakim is not applied to Joash 
in Scripture ; Kacino adopted it simply from choice. 
Wlion the boy conics in ho is attended by Jehosheba, 
Abner, Zeehoriah, Salomith, two Lovites, and the whole 
choir. Tlio queen is at once startled by seeing the 
same boy that she had already seen in her dream. 

“ Athaliah. Wife of Jehoida, is that your son 1 

Jehosheba. I am not his mother; (pointing to ZechaTiah)^ 
this is my son. 

Ath, And you, child, who is your father ? Answer me. 

Jehosh. Heaven, till to-day. 

Ath, Why should you answer for him ? Let him sjieak. 
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J(ho 3 h. At 60 teniler an age, what exi'lanation can he 
give ? 

Ath. At his age he is innocent : he has no craft to alter 
the truth. Let him answer for himself. 

JeJtosh. (aside). Great God, put wisdom in his mouth ! 

Ath. What IS your name ? 

Jodsli. I am called Lliakim. 

Ath. And who is your father ? 

Jo. I am, they tell me, an orphan, throum since my birth 
into Goil’s paternal arms. 

Ath. You are without parents ] 

Jo. They have forsaken me. 

Ath. But you know at least where your home is \ 

Jo. This temple is niy home ; I never knew any other. 

Ath But who, then, CJired for you in your infant years t 
Jo. Does G.xl ever let his little children want i he feeds 
the birtls, and everywhere his hand is seen. I pr^y to him 
every day, and every’ day at his altar he gives me lood. 

Tlic queen is much astonished ; she is touched by 
the hoy’s modesty, and by the softness of liis 6 im>oc1i. 
Jchoshol).-! wouM now hiko the child away ; hut Atha- 
liah c{ill8 him hack, ami continues: — 

Ath Wmt is your daily occupation ? 

Jo. I worship Go<l. I am taught his law. In hi.s 
divine hook I learn to read. And already I begin to wnto 

it with my own hand. 

Ath. And what docs this law teach you ? 

Jo. That God desires us to lovo him ; that he will avenge, 
sooner or later, those who blaspheme his holy name ; that 
he is the defender of the timid orjihan ; that he will crush 

the proud man, and punish the murderer. 

Ath. 1 understand; but all the people in tliat place, wlmt 

are they doing 1 
Jo. Praising God. 

Ath. Does Qoil desire that they should always pray i 
Jo. Other exercises arc banished from his temide. 
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Ath. Wiiat ! have you no other pastime ? I pity the sad 
fate of such a child as you. Come into my palace and see 
my splendour. 

Jo. No ; for I should then forget the goodness of God. 

Ath. I will not ask you to forget him. 

Jo. But you do not pray to him. 

Ath. You may do so if yoxi like. 

.To. I should see you kneeling before another god. 

Ath. I have my god whom I worship, and yoxi may wor- 
ship yours : they are both powerful gods. 

Jo. You must fear him too. Sline only is God, madam. 
Yours is nothing. 

Ath. If you come with me I will give you every kind of 
pleasure. 

Jo. The happiness of wicked people flo^va away like a 
torrent. 

Ath. And who arc the wicked ? 

Jchosh. Excuse him, madam ; he is but a child.” 

Tlio queen says she wdshes to see how the boy has 
been taught. She invites him to come and live with 
her. She tells him that she is the queen ; ho shall sit 
at her table and shall enjoy all her good things if ho 
will quit his mean occupation and change his present 
clothes for others. She promises also to treat him as 
though ho wore her own son. 

“Jo. As your son ! 

Ath. Yes. You say nothing. 

Jo. What a father should I leave I And for— — 

Ath. Well ? 

Jo. And for what a mother ! 

Ath. (to Jehosluhd). His memory is faithful, and in. all ho 
says I see the teaching of Jehoida and your own. You 
employ the quiet in which I leave you to corrupt this simple 
childhood : you cultivate hate and fury in them — you make 
my name a horror to them ! ” 
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At the same time, she does not trv to excuse lierself. 
She boldly avows that she glories in having aveiigetl 
tile liouse of Ahab. AVhy should she have pity u))un 
those who had no pity upon her? She will return 
wrong for M’rong, and murder for munlor. She alihoi-s 
tlie name of David; and tliough she is of his blood, 
while she lives his children shall be her enemies. 

“ JthoiJt. In nil you liiivc done you have triunij>he<l. But 
God sees, and is our judge. 

Alh. This Go<l, who h;is so long been your hope, what 
will become of his prophecies ? Let him seiul you your 
promised king — this son of David in whom you tru^t. . . . 
But we shall meet again. Adieu ! I have seen what I 
wi.shetl to see, and I am salistied." 

The <juecn retires, aiul Jehoida enters attended by his 
Lovites. He liad not Ix’cii jiresent when the queen 
was questioning Joash ; but ho was sulliciently near to 
hear all that passed, and w*as ready to help the hoy in 
case of neecl. lie thanks Abner for his ju-oteclion t<» 
Joash, and prepares to cleanso with hloo<l the spots 
which Athaliah’s unholy footsteps had polluted. Then 
tho choir comes in and sings. 

Chokus.* 

■What star of lustre strikes our eyes ? 
llow bright docs this young wonder rise ! 

With what a noble scorn 
lie dares seiluction’a charms despise ; 

To high achievements born ! 

One Voice. 

Whilst at the impious queen's decree, 

Thousands to Baal basely bend tlie knee, 


* Tills chorus Is again from Mr Cliarlcs Ramlolph's translntloii. 
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An infant’s voice has aared proclaim 
The one adorable eternal name. 

Thus before Jezebel, defiled with blood, 

Denouncing vengeance, great Elijah stood. 

Chorus. 

Happy, thrice happy, must be prove, 

The child who shares his heavenly father’s love ; 

Who in n blessed hour his voice has heard, 

And yields obedience to the sacred word! 

’Tis his within the hallowed shrine. 

By impious footsteps never trod. 

To own the bounteous hand divine, 

The gvmrdian care of Israel’s God. 

O happy youth, so early blest, 

On heaven’s eternal truth for ever rest : 

The third act opens with the approach of ^lattan, and 
Nahal, his associate. As tho apostate is preparing to 
enter tho temple, Zechariah stops forward and conjures 
him to go no farther. It is forbidden, ho says, to tho 
profano to go into tho jdaco meant for tho worshippers 
of God. !Mnttan has been sent by tho queen with a 
message for tho high priest’s wife ; and while Jehosh- 
eba remains in tho temple, ho and Nabal speak in tho 
porch. 

^lattan is hero represented os an apostate priest : ho 
was probably a creaturo of Athaliah’s, whom she brought 
w'ith her from Samaria. In the Bible ho is spoken of as 
a priest of Baal ; but wo only hear of him indirectly, on 
account of his iniquities. His death is also mentioned. 
Nabal, his companion, is altogether an imaginary char- 
acter. This scene between the t^vo men is interesting, 
as showing the odious character of Mattan. Ho has 
become a worshipper of Baal merely from self-interest. 
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lie does not believe in the fabc gods; he speaks of 
thenx witli great disdain. The queen, he says, had 
built an alhtr to Ikud in Jerusalem, and he ihougld 
he could advance liimsclf by worshipping under her 
onlers and ofhciatiiig as her priest.* 

Jehosheba comes in, ami Mattan addresses her in a 
llattering tune. He tells her that the <jueen, in spite of 
his advice and his remonstnuxccs, has sent him to demand 
the ixTson of Joash as a host.ige. If Joash is given uj) 
to liur, s)ie will allow the festival to go on without liuit 
or hindrance. Jehoshebi is alarme<l, and bc*comes indig- 
nant at the deiiiaml. Mattan, of course, does not know 
who J«).'ush is; l>ut ho suspects him to be a chikl of high 
raiik, whom rl<d»t>ida ami his wife are keeping concealed 
fur purposes of their own, ami in talking to Jelu»sheba 
he entleavours to «lrxw as much as he can of lier secret 
from her. Ho warns her that suspicions an* nlloat a.^ to 
who the chihl is, and ho counsels her to contradict any 
idle ruinoni's. Jehosheba answers him williout reply- 
ing to his <juestion. She tell.s him lliul it is blasphemy 
in him, who Iiils lived in deceit and treachery, to invoke 
God’s name in the cixu.se of tiaith. 

Johoi<la then comes into the porch of the temple and 
finds Mattan talking with his wife. His anger is 
suddeidy njusetl to the highest pitch. He n-i)r<)ves 
his wife for allowing herself to .‘sjxcak to • tbo false 

1 In tlio tliinl lux-ne of the thini act, ainl in liiii prufaco, Hacino 
clearly cltaryoa Athalioh with being the first to introduce tb« worship 
of Ilaa! into Jerusalem. Tlie ncciisation is not warrontwl, nor is it 
condeii>ne<l by anything wo read in the Bible. But Dr Adam Clarke, 
in his Comiiienlar)-, saya in a note to the 18th verso of the 11th chap- 
ter of the Second Book of Kiiiga : '* It is probable that Athaliah had 
act up the wonhip of Baal in Judah, as Jezeliel hod done in Israel ; 
or probably, it had never been removed slnco the days of Soloinuu.” 
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}iri(3st; and he hurls his anathema upon ^[attan, who 
slinks away in alarm. Jehosheha entreats her husband 
to take some further steps for Joash’s safety. But 
Jehoida decides that the time has come for a decisive 
step. The hoy must be made kno\>'n to the faithful. 
Instead of hiding him, the royal crown must be placed 
upon his brow. Azarias, one of the priests, here comes 
in followed by tlm chorus, upon whom Jehoida looks 
with some surprise, asking the cause of their presence. 
One after ajiother answers him. Should they be separ- 
ated from God's temple 1 If God chose Jaol to con- 
found his enemies, may not they at least shed their 
blood for him'? Jehoida thanks God for the high 
courage with which they are inspired. All at once ho 
feels himself moved with prophetic transport, and ho 
calls upon the virgins to second him with their songs. 
Before ho leaves them he tells his wife to get ready 
the crown that was worn by David. The chorus then 
commence their songs at the end of the third act. 

Salomith.' 

Alas ! my sisters, what sad fears, 

What consternation now appears ? 

O God ! must we such incense pay 
To thee on this renowntd day ? 

One Voice. 

"What do our timid eyes behold ? 

Alas ! whoever could divine, 

That in the peaceful house of God 

Or swortls or lances e’er would shine ? 


^ T))0 translation of the songs in this chorus is by Mr J. C. Knight, 
anil was first printed in the year 1822 . 
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Salomith. 

^Vho can the holy Prophet's words explain, 

A blessing do they, or a curse contain ? 

And will the Lord his 6acre<l arms employ. 

His people to deliver or destroy t 

CnoRcs. 

Strange uiysterj' ! what evils, yet what good ; 

What curses, yet what blessings do we hear ? 

Discordant with the j>roiniscs of love, 

Do not these fearful nieiinces appear ? 

Tumid Voice. 

We will not form conjectures which are vain ; 

S<jnie future d.iy will CJo<l the mystery explain. 

CnoHUS. 

His anger must we feor, and must 
Upon his loving-kindness trust. 

Tlio fourth act opens witli solemn prepanitions for tho 
coronation of Joash. AVe perceive, of course, that for 
the perfonnanco of “Athalio” iwinp and outwunl mag- 
nificence on the stage were necessary from tliu nature of 
the subject ; and therefore, in writing tliis play, Kacine 
must have conccivexl more scenic dispLay than had been 
thought necessary for tho perfonnaiicc of hi.s i»rofano 
tragedies.* Jehoslicba comes in with Joash and Zecl»- 
ariah on each side of her. Ono of tho boys is cairying 
in his hands tho book of tlie Law, and tho other is 
liolding David’s crown. A Levito precedes them, carry- 
ing David’s swonl. Joosli asks his aunt the reason of 

* NeverthclcM, when **Athalio*' wa* first played at Versailles in 

1001 , it WM perfonuc4l without any theatrical costumes or j>ro|>vrtica. 
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so mucli ceremony. She places the crown upon liis 
head, and tells him that before long his doubts will be 
cleared tip ; wlicn that time shall come, he shall know 
everything. 

The boy sees Jchoida, whom he had always looked 
upon as liis father, coming towards him ; he rushes 
into the high priest’s arms, and asks him wl at is going 
to happen. The high priest tells him it is now time 
that ho knew what were the designs of God. Jehoida 
brings to the boy’s recollection what he had already 
taught him of the rights and duties of kings, and of 
their obedience to God. IIo mentions Jorain and .tMiaziah 
as instances of bad men, and ho induces Joash to pro- 
mise hinr that ho will not follow thoir example. Then 
prostrating ^ liimself at tho boy’s feet, ho renders him 
Iho homago duo to tho king, and bids him bo worthy of 
David liis ancestor. Tho boy is more confounded than 
boforo. Johoida explains to him how his life had been 
saved, and ho calls in the tlirco chiefs of tho tribo of Levi 
and tolls them that they seo their king, lie has taken 
charge of his childhood ; it is now thoir olhco, as mimstors 
of God, to protect their sovereign. At tho com 'and 
of tho high priest, tho Lovites swear that they will 
put Joixsh on tho tlirone, and that they Avill not rest 
until tho swonl of David has avenged all his enemies. 
And Johoida makes Joash promise that ho will always 
make God his first care ; that ho will punish tho 
wicked and bo merciful to tho good ; that he will have 
compassion on tho poor, recollecting that ho <vns him- 
self onco poor and fatherless. Jehoshoba in her turn 

1 Here ItAcino has fallen into tm error. Genullexion before their 
kings was not a custom wth tUo Jewish people. 
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bows down before tlie boy-king. A Levite tb«'n enters 
in grent abinii, saying tliat Athaliali’s trumpets arc 
sounding on all sides, that torches are blazing among 
her stamhmls, and that she is quickly collecting her 
army. All chance of help, he s;jys, is cut olf, for the 
mountain on which the temple is built is sumuimled 
by Tyrian soldiers; and the enemy ha-s been bojisting 
that Abner is bound in chains. Jehosheba becomes 
nfniitl that her boy will bo taken from lier, but her 
husbaml reproves lier for her want of confidence in 0 (k1’s 
jiower. The high jiriest divides his forces, placing the 
Levites at the four si«leS of the temple, so as to resist any 
attack should it lie made. He exliorts each one courage- 
ously to maintain his post, and commands them not to 
le;ivo the temple until he gives them onlers. As ho is going 
out ho tells the chorus to ofler up their hymns to God. 

Cnoncs.* 

Go forth, yc sons of Aaron, go — 

Ne’er did your father’.s bo.soiiis glow 
To o-ssert a nobler cause ; 

Go fortli, exert your utmost might. 

It is your king for whom ye fight— 

Your king, your God, your laws' 

One Voice. 

Vniere are the darts thou once didst cast abroad ? 

Art thou no more a jealous God, O Lord ? 

ANOxnER Voice. 

Where are thy favours to our fathers given ? 

Will nothing reach thine ear in our distress 
Except the cry of Judah’s xvickednesa? 

Alas ! hath mercy left the abode of heaven 7 

* This translation U also from tbo iicn of Mr J. C. Knight, 
p.a — XII. o 
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Chorus. 

^Vhere are the <larts thou didst once cast abroad ? 

Art tliou no more a jealous God, O Lord ? 

One Voice. 

Of Judah’s kinys the sole remain ! 

Of David’s stem thou lovely flower ! 

Must we behold thee fall again 
Within a cruel mother’s power ? 

Say, did an angel of the Lord 

Tliee when a helpless infant save ? 

Or did the mighty voice of God 
Rociill tljy ashes from, the grave ? 

At the beginning of the fifth net Zeeharinh comes in 
to tell his sister Salomith that tho dreadful order for tho 
battle has been given. Joash, ho says, has been croumod 
and anointed king, to tho great joy and delight of all 
tho Levites. Tho high priest has sot a guard over him, and 
•will not allow him to bo exposed to any danger. In tho 
meanwhile Athaliuh is scoffing at tho brazen gates of tlio 
temple ; she is wailing until her iustrumonts of war should 
come to batter them and break them in. Then there is 
licard a knocking outside the gates, and Abner enters at 
one door, and Jehoida and Jehosheba at another. It 
was thought that Abner "was in chains, and tho arrival 
of tho warrior-chief, now, at tho moment of danger, is 
welcomed with much delight. 

Abner relates how he had escaped. Tho queen had 
told him that she would spare tho temple if Kliakim 
and a treasure tliat David had hidden there were 
immediately given up to her. Jehoida asks him for 
advice; and Abner advises, in order to save the temple 
from desecration and from destruction, to give up any 
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treasure, if any trcasiii'c ha lliero concealed. Abner is 
oven disposed to suitoikIct the l>oy. He lias not yet 
learned who the l>oy is, and only knows him by the 
name of Eliakiin. Abner is very loyal to the high 
jiriest ; he would at once dio himself, if the snerifico f f 
hi.s own life wouhl induce the queen to spare Kliakim. 
However, ho counsels Jehoida to trust in the mercy t-f 
God ; God liad saved Mose.s, ami he may now save 
P.liakirn. Abner then turns to the high jiriesl’s wife 
and urges her to persuade her husband that it cannot be 
right to sacrifice all their lives for the wike of a young 
boy about whom they know nothing. Time is lu-w of 
importance, and he exhorts the high ju-iest to come 
to a decision, a.s Athaliah's rage is becruning stronger, 
and Mattan is liourly j)lying her with wicked connsels. 
Jehoida at length seems to give his consent to tin- 
queen’s demand. He tells Abner that he has concealed 
in the temple a treasure of Haviil’s that was intrusted to 
him. Tliis treasure wjus tlie last hope t»f the Jews, ond 
its safe keeping Inus been liis constant care. J’nt as he 
is now obliged to show his treasure to the queen, slio 
shall conic into the temple attended hy lier chief caji- 
taiiis only. Ami she must not approach tho altar, nor 
must her soldiers enter (lie holy huildiug. As to tlie 
child, tlic high priest w’ill in the queen’s presence explain 
his birtli, and Abner shall then bo judge wlietber tho 
boy ought to bo given up. 

Abner goc.s forth to the queen ; and Jehoida warns 
Ishmaol, one of tho priests, that his orders must be 
strictly obeyed, lest suspicions bo roused in the mind of 
Atlialiah. Her entry is thus to be prcjiarcd. 

**JdioUia. As soon os this queen, drunk with mad pride, 
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has once crossed the threshold of the temple, that she may 
not turn back, let the warlike trumpets that instant sound, 
and spread a sudden dismay throughout the enemy s camp. 
Call all the people to the succour of the king, and proclaim 
to all ears the miracle that Joash lives.” 

The high priest is surrounded by priests and Levites. 
Ho makes them stand round the pillar on -which the 
throne is placc«l j ho seats Joash on the throne, and after 
a few words of exhortation, he draws o curtain in front 
of it, so that this group is hidden from the spectators. 
^Vl^eu tlieso preparations are complete, Athalinh enters. 

“A/Zu I find thee at last, traitor, pernicious author of 
so many plots, whose hope is in continual disturbance. 
£iicmy of power ! thy trust was in thy God. Art thou now 
undeceiveil ? He has left in iny power his temi)le and thy 
life. On the very altar where thou sacrificest, there ought 

I But I will content myself with the ransom thou hast 

offered. Fulhl thy promise. Where is this child, and where 
is the treasure that thou hidest ? 

Jehoi. At once shalt thou be satisfied. Behold them 

both! 

\The cKr<<iiu is draicn- hack, Joa$Ji i* seen on his throne, 
his imrse kneeling at his right; Azarias, stcord in 
hand, standing at his left hand ; Zeehariah and Salo- 
miih kneeling on the steps of the throne; several 
Levifes ioith draicn stcords arranged around.] 

Stand forth, dear child, blood of our kings. Know you, queen, 
the heir of the holiest of monarchs 1 At least thou wilt know 
the marks of thy dagger. Behold thy king, thy sou, the son 
of Ahaziah. Ye people, and thou, Abner, behold Joash ! 

Ath. Traitor ! 

Jehoi. Seest thou that faithful woman ? Thou knowest 
well whose nurse she was. He was stolen by J ehosheba from 
thy rage, received in the temple, and prese^^'ed by Qwl. 
This is the only treasure of David left in my hands. 
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Traitor ! llir deception will be fatal to liiin. Soldiers, 
deliver me from this hateful phantom ! 

Jehoi. Soldiers of the living God, defend your king ! ” 

In the mcantimo the temple is in the liaiuls of the 
people. The (piecn finds tluat her followers do not 
answer to lier call. She tipbraiils Abner for having, 
as she says, deceived her j and she tries to force her 
way out of the temple, thre-atening Jehoida ami Abner 
with her army which she hears coming to her rescue. 

Here, linwever, Ishmael enters and annoxmces that 
Athaliah’s soldiers liavo lied. The I.evites outside have 
declan.'d to tlie ])eople what was going on within — that 
the .son of Alniziah has been preserved, and the daughter 
of Ahal) has fallen into tlie snam At the s;ime time the 
trumpets Ijavc sounded, and sj)r(‘ad <lismay in Athuliah’s 
camp. Joash is proclaimed king with loud shoutings. 
The lioly city is given up to joy. Tlie pi'ojde hlcss God, 
and him whom he has sent. Ilanl is held in abomina* 
tion, the gates of his temple broken, aiul ^luttaii, his 
priest, is slain. Athaliah feels that her lixst hojKi is 
iiTcvocably gone from her. 

“ Ath. God of the Jews, thou lin.st got the victory ! Yes, 
it is Joa-sli. I deceive myself no longer. I acknowledge 
the bearing, tlie look of Ahaziali : cvurytliing betray-s the 
bloo<l that I hate. David, David is lrium])hanb and Almb 
is destroyed. Mercile.«s God, this is lliy hand ! 'TU thou 
that, flattering me with holies of vengeance, hast twenty 
times in a day set mo against myself ; now exciting my re- 
morse for a child, now dazzling me with thought of those 
treasures which I had fenre<l to give up to flames ami pillage. 
Let him reign, then, this boy, ihy cure nmi thy work ! and, 
to mark his iwlvent, let him plunge his swonl into my breast. 
Hear what his mother, dying, desires for him, — desires, did 
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I say? nay, prays and hopes, faitliless to thy law, 
weary of tliy yoke, faithful to the blood of Ahab he has in- 
liontod from me — like his graiulsire, like his father, this son 
of David m.\v nboli.sh thy worship, profane thy altars, and 
avenge Athaliah, Ahab, and Jezebel ! ” 

As she rushes out, followed by the Levites, Jelioidn 
gives the order to seize and slay licr outside the tenii)le. 

‘'Jo. {th'seeudiug from hit throne). God, who seest my 
trouble and distress, turn away these curses from me ! Let 
them not be fuinilcd. Let Joash die before he forget thee. 

Jehoi. {to the Levites). Cull the people, that they may see 
their king. Let them come and swear their allegiance to 
him. King, priests, people, full of gratitude, let us confirm 
the holy alliance of Jacob with God, and, humbled by the 
thought of all our wamlerings, renew our vows to him who 
saves us. Abner, take thy place by the king. {Enter n 
Lci-itc.) Has that infidel Buffered for her crimes ? 

Ihc Levdie, The sword has expiated the horrors of her life. 
Jerusalem, so long a prey to her fury, is delivered at last 

from her hateful voke. 

% 

Jehoi. By this terrible end, learn, O king of the Jews » 
—forget this never— That kings have in heaven an awful 
judge, innocence an avenger, orphans a father. 


END OP R.\CINE. 
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